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@ Inthe minds ofa large majority of educators 
there is no longer any question about the need 
for a duplicator in schools, It is a necessity as 
important as desks, and chairs and tables. 
Whose duplicator and whose supplies to 
use is, however, a more difficult decision, 
which should be made by asking the follow- 
ing questions: 
1. Which duplicator is the most widely adapted 
to all school problems? 


2. Which duplicator and supplies will do our 
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work at the lowest cost and the least expendi- 
ture of time? 
3. Which duplicator and supplies are the most 
widely used in schools today? 
4, Is the company back of my duplicator and 
supplies reliable and of sufficient reputation 
and standing to back up its guarantee? 
5. What kind of service can I expect in case 
of need? 

There may be more than one company that 
can qualify in answer to any one or two or 
three of these questions, but there is only one 


company that can qualify in answer to all of 

them. That Company is Ditto Incorporated. 
Ditto Duplicators, Ditto Supplies and Ditto 

Directed Study Lesson Books are outstanding 
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in the school field. They are the standard by LEADII 
which all similar products are judged. Whether 
it be gelatine or liquid type duplicators and Jf ‘Witab] 
supplies, for quality and for the peace of mind nee « 
that comes from sound purchases, Look to Ditto. 
For more complete information about Ditto machines and supplies poise a 
for se h ol use refarn the . 
coupon below. There's no cost this an 
or obligution whatsoever. 
“ 
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! DITTO INCORPORATED educati, 
' = 2207 W. Harrison St., Chicago, III. 
; C)Please send me a catalog of Ditto School Duplica- 
| tors and Supplies. 
1 DO) Please send me your book, “Emancipating The NO AL 
| Teacher,” telling just what Ditto is doing for schools. h 
hoe y the F 
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Tieclloggs SINGING LADY | 


makes musical history with 


CHILDREN’S MUSICAL PLAYS 





for 
CLASSROOM 
PRODUCTION! 


THE SINGING LADY, recipient of practically every popularity award 
in children’s field for the last three years, has compiled a library of 
musical plays for young children. Now her sponsors, the Kellogg Com- 
pany, in appreciation of the fact that children have played a major part 
in the Company’s success, are making these plays available to schools 


and teachers all over America. 


THE PLAYS, both adaptations of favorite classics and original creations, 


have been made simple enough in music and words for children in the 





primary grades — yet their beauty as drama, and their musical integrity, 
has been preserved. Each has been planned for one half-hour. Many of 
the world’s most famous arias have been arranged to be sung and played 


by children! From start to finish, it will be their “very own” production! 


LEADING EDUCATORS have long felt the need for musical plays 
‘uitable for production in the classroom. They have stressed the impor- 
lance of frequent performance in such plays, as a means of developing 
poise and expression in children of all age groups. Many have hailed 
this announcement as “a tremendously significant development” . . . 
“the solution we have been groping for”... “making musical and 


educational history.” 


NO ADVERTISING or profit in connection with these plays is desired 
by the Kellogg Company. Their cost to you simply covers actual handling 

‘the complete manuscript and piano scores for one half-hour play, with 
‘enery and costume suggestions, for ten cents and two package-tops of 


ny Kellogg Cereal. A coupon is attached for your convenience. 
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Treenre Wicker 
Kellogg’s Singing Lady 





PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON AT 
YOUR EARLIEST CONVENIENCE 


A part of the Singing Lady radio program, 
based upon these plays, will be broadcast 
every Friday from 5:15 to 5:45 (E. S. T.) over 
the N.B.C. Blue Network, Hear them given 
exactly as in the classroom, with a children’s 
chorus and famous stage characters, Follow- 
ing is a list of the first ten plays which will be 
available for distribution immediately after 
being broadcast: 


ADAPTED CLASSICS 


CINDERELLA (Massenet) 
VEISTERSINGCER (Wagner) 
Tit CopsBLer AND THE Farry 
(Luigi and Ricci) 
Winwtam Teun (Rossini) 


ORIGINAL PLAYS 


Tue Macic Fisnpone 
RAPUNZEL 

SNow Wurrk AND THE SEVEN Dwarrs 

SLEEPING BEAUTY 

| ALADDIN AND Ilis Lamp 
Check the plays you wish to receive, with the 
number of sets of each (if more than one), 
and send 10c¢ and two Kellogg’s Cereal pack- 
age-tops for each set. Sets include complete 
script, simple score for one piano, and sug- 
gestions for costumes and scenery.... Address 
THe Stncine Lapy, Dept. 203, BATTLE Creek, 
MICHIGAN. 
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Do You Know the Answers ? 


To check yourself, refer to the page indicated. 


1. What city is the Netherlands’ greatest sea- 
port? (Plate II) 


. 
2. Who was Sacajawea? (Page 24) 
e 


3. What kind of roofs have most of the houses 
in Holland? (Plate IV) 


* 


4. Which catkins of pussy willows make seeds 
—those that have pollen or those that do not? 
(Page 20) 


+ 
5. What is meant by “snow line”? (Page 21) 
° 


6. Who discovered the red corpuscles of the 
blood? (Plate VI) 


+ 


7. For what handicrafts are the Navajo and 
Pueblo Indians noted? (Page 60) 


* 
8. What are four kinds of clouds? (Page 38) 
° 


9. Has the level of Great Salt Lake remained 
the same in recent years? (Page 59) 


ec 


10. What kind of bark does a white oak tree 
have? (Page 15) 
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The Programs | 
and the Listener | 


my Posture Pal 


to him... . and to many 
another happy school child 
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Educational Committee, from left to right: 
Dr. William M. Lewis, Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
and Walter S. Lemmon 





§ IN THE February issue of 
r THe INstRuCcTOR the found- 
ing and organization of the 

4B world-wide station, W1XAL, in 
th 15 B Boston was discussed. Our read- 
m \6 Bers may be interested in knowing 
mW B that Tre INstRucTOR will open 
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rd 26 eo’) “ ° Py ° ° 
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WIXAL has assembled a staff | and clean... For his “Posture Pal” is one 
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rll 15 YES and colleges. All of the . ‘ 
4  Bxentific broadcasts are reviewed the best is none too good for him. 
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‘nglish Department of Boston 
uversity. Broadcasts on sub- 
I (43) Bets pertaining to government, 
wis, and economics are super- 


Scientifically de- 
signed equipment 
for every class- 


room require- 
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arvard University. The fifth 
x (5 member of this program-planning 
wmmittee is Professor John C. 
cammell of the School of Busi | 
“fs Administration at Boston | 
Todd # Mm Mversity. | 
_&@ -operating with this central | 
mmittee are many members of | 
wee faculties of Harvard, Tufts, 
WBston University, Massachusetts | 
hnstitute of Technology, Amherst, 























Vellesley, Mount Holyoke, and 
Smith, 

Telephone wires have been in- 
walled from W1XAL to the lec- 
ture halls at Harvard University 
% that lectures given there may 

broadcast. 

Thousands of letters from ap- 


found appreciation goes out to 
you.” —Baltimore, Maryland. 

“I enjoy your broadcasts very 
much and I wish you every suc- 
cess.’—Auckland, New Zealand. 

“These broadcasts are of par- 
ticular interest and I always make 
it a point to hear them. ... . 


casting Foundation, to have the 
listeners take an active part in the 
formulation of the programs and 
the further support and expan- 
sion of this philanthropic project. 
To this end the World Wide Lis- 
teners League has been formed. 
The minimum dues are two dol- 


subjects. Reading lists of books 
pertaining to each topic are 
mailed to the members of the 
Listeners League, and occasionally 
reference copies of outstanding 
lectures are included. Readers of 
Tue INstructTor who are inter- 
ested are invited by WIXAL to 


ant eR ciative listeners pour into the Yours is really an educational sta- lars a year (eight shillings in become members of the Listeners 
ice, tudios of W1XAL each month. tion.” —New Orleans, Louisiana. Great Britain). This membership League. Letters for the Listeners 
Cote ‘re are three brief extracts. It is the aim of Walter S. includes the receipt of a printed League should be sent to W1 XAL, 

rl ese broadcasts are most in- Lemmon, the founder and presi- detailed program each month out- University Club, Boston, Massa- 


dares” Bitrigyj a5 
rie, NY ng and enriching. My pro- 
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environments. 
make their guarantee several times over, and tell 
us that they have had the 
their lives 

We 
names and addresses of ladies who have earned 
well over $1,000 in our 90 and 60 day guarantee 
periods. 


The Educators 
twenty-one years old, 
sentatives of the highest 
tested product you sell is as 
tion 
at lowest prices consistent with hich quality pro- | 
duction costs 


for full information 


EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
New York, N. Y. 


307 Fifth Ave. 


DOLLARS 


this summer 


T will pay you well to turn your back 
on school work when vacation time 
arrives. A complete change will fresh- 


experiences, and &@ 
You will return to 


pleasant 
viewpoint. 


We Guarantee You in Writing 


$270 fer 90 Days’ Work or $150 
for 60 Days’ Work. Also a few 


permanent positions available . . . 
$1200 for 300 Days’ Work 


guaranteed 


valuable training and send you 
money immediately, 
we could not guarantee these attrac- 
Educators Association provides a 
You enjoy 
experiences, healthful, outdoor work, | 
pportunities to meet interesting people in new 

Many of our representatives 


give you 
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You can do the same. 


Association is an organization 
which employs only repre- 
moral standing. The 
old as the organiza- 





the best of its kind on the market, selling 


It doesn’t obligate you to know more about this 
interesting opportunity 

structor subscribers have 
year after year 
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Thousands of 
clipped thes« 
Send this coupon in right now 
































EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 

307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Yes, please send me at once 
of some of the young ladies, together with 
amounts of their earnings I am interested in 
traveling and making money as a representative 
of the Educators Association 


letters and stories 
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City or Town 
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YOUR ARITHMETIC 
COUNSELOR 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 


+ 


EACH month Mr. Breed will answer 
in this column questions relating to 
your problems in teaching arith- 
metic. Send your letters to him in 
care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editori- 
al Department, Dansville, N.Y. 





How much of the arithmetic pe- 
riod should be spent in problem 
solving? 

Nobody knows precisely the 
relative values of skill in compu- 
tation and ability in arithmetical 
reasoning. With a good deal of 
assurance it can be said, however, 
that more time should be given to 
problem solving than is given in 
most schools today. Computation 
is now greatly emphasized because 
of pressure from the business 
world and makers of standard 
tests, but it must be remembered 
that life presents few abstract 
examples except as incidents in 
more concrete situations. 


. 


What are the advantages of hav- 
ing pupils make up their own 
problems in arithmetic? 

Pupils should not make up all 
their problems in arithmetic, for 
this would be too much like hav- 
ing pupils make the curriculum. 
But having pupils supply some of 
the data, such as price or number 
of articles, and having them write 
a good question after a statement 
of facts, will probably help to 
sharpen their thinking. 


* 


What would you emphasize above 
everything else as a means of 
making pupils good problem- 
solvers? 

The answer supplied by the re- 
sults of investigations agrees with 
that supplied by common sense: 
Give much practice in problem 
solving. To provide for this we 
should give a larger proportional 
share of the arithmetic time al- 
lotment to problem solving, as in- 
dicated above; we should have 
more problems available for use 
in texts and supplementary mate- 
rial; we should have hundreds of 
one- and two-step problems in 
connection with which pupils 
would indicate the method of so- 
lution under the critical guidance 
of the teacher without performing 
the calculation; and so on. Even 
in verbal-problem assignments, 
most of the pupil’s time is or- 
dinarily devoted to computation. 
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ALL KINDS OF TEACHING 
POSITIONS FILLED 


VACANCY OUTLOOK GOOD, SALARIES SHOULD BE 
BETTER TOO. PHOTOS MADE, SO FOR $1.50. 


Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, Illinois 
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$200.00 —$300.00 Per Month 
| As a result of greatly increased busi- teaching record, at least three or — 
ness, we are making plans now for more years of normal school or col- 
important expansions In our summer lege training with three or more years 
field organization. Several unusual of teaching experience. Those who I te 
opportunities for vacation people have had experience with new type , 
PI peoy Wha 
and substantial permanent positions curriculum work or previous business 4 
are opening up. We are advertising experience in educational field will it 
this far in advance because we are _ be given preference. 0 
looking for key people who do not Please write at once stating age, have 
ordinarily answer advertisements but health, teaching experience and rade 
who would be interested in vacation record, education, business experi ae 
position offering from $500-$750- ence if any; the date your school every 
$1000 for this summer plus a highly — closes, length of time you can work, no re 
profitable experience that may lead whether you have car and whether omiss 
to permanent executive position with —_ or not you are free to travel. We will whick 
earnings of $3500-$4000 a year. arrange personal interview with stale 
.| To qualify, applicant must be be- those selected. All applications will Keel 
| tween ages of 27-40, have good be kept confidential and will be stele 
health, pleasing personality, good acknowledged. ing, f 
the ag 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY impor 
Compton Building, 1004 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois experi 
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A L Hw 7 R T ALL IN GOOD DEMAND: Elementary teachers for Then st 
City and Suburban schools; and for grade supervision. | § §'2ning 
’ Critics and supervisors for Normals. Teachers and made a 
Teachers Agency Supervisors of Home Economics, Physical Education, sequenc 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., | Mesic, Ar soe for folder. ee A. T. A. Need 
“CORRESPONDENT” AGENCIES: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 535-Sth Ave., N. Y. Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash sors shor 
weh pla 
4 , 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Way lh 
Established 1906 dudyin 
& 
While 
IMPORTANT! x 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS AGENCY a Register now for i» play I 
**A£ Personalized Service’’ mediate and future vacancies Primitive 
supe ents: Inusually # 
522 Fifth Avenue New York City conitienn uate at 1 tempted 
— BF nine, 
TEACHERS AGENCY SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS tions a 
THE WEST and ALASKA hi re 
MISSOULA MONT. Good Teachers needed—Grades, Special Subjects itd gra 
. particularly Music. Greatest demand since Indi 
Member N. A. T. A. Certification booklet free to members. Enroll 1 lan 
——_ ccordin 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY If you are looking for a new —_ Way of |i; 
B write to us. We place teacher ® Vfiatio 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. many of the best schools of # ‘ ns 
Member: N. A, T. A. United States. te. De 
£ GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DE preferably 
| Rural to College inclusive. Enroll only Normal a Your pu / 
= duates. Special te ory West of Miss. Copyti , 1 
A GENC » ~~ let, “How to jam te ce 25 c it ee mente rs 
410 U.S.NaT Bann BLoc Denver.Coco. Te WM. RUFFER, Ph. ql t ty Public =n 
I A NEW YORK | MINNEAPOLIS SPOcAS KANSASC! Your first 
& RK-BREWER|“ Flatiron B alace B olumbia B Ics of f 
CHICAGO—Lyon & Healy Building) arTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree a te 
Grade Teachers Wanted] Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. -» Prim 
, their 
Where will you be next year—the year after—10 years from now? ¥°* ‘ic. Blix: books 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, (Personal Service) 6 Associate Offices ST. Louts, If there 
Western Refe d Bond A 238 Migr. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Bo Or writ 
rence an nd Association, ih and Wyandotte, A live and up-to-date Merican 


] 35th Yr. 


A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, 


placing teachers from Kindergarten to Universit? 
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WHAT TO DO IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


* 


EACH month, through the columns of THE INSTRUCTOR, Mrs. Stevens 
will bring to your schoolroom her broad experience and her wide knowl- 
edge of the social studies. Many teachers are familiar with her book, 
"The Activities Curriculum in the Primary Grades.” All questions 
for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Stevens, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 





| teach in an ungraded school. 
What is the best organization for 
my social-studies program? 


History and the Heye Museum of 
the American Indian, both in 
New York, and the Field Muse- 
um, in Chicago, have splendid ex- 
hibits, booklets, and pictures. 

Try to secure an account tell- 
ing what some teacher has done 
in studying Indian life. Indian 
Life and the Dutch Colonial Set- 
tlement, by Keelor and Sweet 
(Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, New York) and The 
Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades, by Storm, are excellent. 

Educational magazines contain 
much helpful material. In a re- 
cent issue of THE INSTRUCTOR 
(October 1936) were two out- 
lines for Indian units: one on In- 
dian corn, and one on the Creek 
Indians. Another article describes 
a third-grade activity on Indian 
homes. These children formed 
into four groups and each of the 
groups constructed a different 
type of Indian dwelling—an Iro- 
quois bark house, a Seminole grass 
hut, a Pueblo adobe house, and a 
wigwam or tepee. A photograph 
of these homes illustrates the ar 
ticle. On the cover of the same 
magazine is a colorful portrait of 
a Blackfoot plains Indian. 

Put all of this material, with 
other pictures you can find, into 
a folder or envelope labeled In 
dian Life, where it will be avail 
e able when you need it. 


aa 


Obviously it is impossible to 
have a different theme for each 
grade. Yet you want to give 
every child a varied program with 
no repetitions and no important 
omissions. The exact age at 
which he studies a topic is not our 
main concern. It matters very 
little whether Textiles and Cloth- 
ing, for example, are taken up at 
the age of ten or twelve, but it is 
important that every child have 
experiences in this field at some 
time during his school life. 

So the best solution is to have 
what is called a rotating plan. 
Organize your pupils into two 
groups, older and younger. Ar- 
range the content material in 
your course of study for the first 
three grades according to a three- 
year plan, with a proper variety 
foreach year. Do the same with 
the material for the higher grades. 
You will have two long-range 
outlines, one for the younger chil- 
dren, another for the older ones. 
Then start each group at the be- 
ginning of the outline you have 
made and continue through the 
sequence for a three-year period. 

Needless to say, your supervi- 
wrs should be consulted as to any 


weh plan. 


Hay | have some suggestions for 
dudying Indian life? 

While young children like to 
‘ply Indian,” no study of a 
primitive culture should be at- 
empted before the age of eight 
nine. The following sugges- 
tons are therefore for teachers of 
third grade and above. 

Indians were of various ty pes 
«cording to differences in their 
“ay of life, resulting mainly from 
‘afiations in environment and cli- 
mate. Do not therefore study In- 
dens, but one group of Indians, 
eferably those who lived where 
Jour pupils are living now. 

2 some research work in your 
Public or school library. Center 
our first study on the main top- 
ag food, clothing, and shelter, 
f * wae people spent most 
li ‘ir time securing them. 

t books children can read. 

there is a museum near you, 
B or write there for help. The 

merican Museum of Natural 


What is the best book on social 
studies for a teacher to buy? 

For primary teachers perhaps 
the most valuable book is The 
Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades, by Storm (Lyons & Car- 
nahan), because, unlike most 
such books, it gives both methods 
and informational material. For 
teachers in upper grades there is 
no one best book, but we suggest 
Industrial Arts for Elementar) 
Schools, by Bonser and Mossman 
(Macmillan). It contains many 
practical suggestions under the 
usual industrial-arts headings— 
Food, Clothing, Shelter, Utensils, 
Records, Tools, and Machines. 

All teachers will gain much 
from “Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development,” published by the 
State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. There 
are two manuals, one for kinder- 
garten and primary grades, and 
one for intermediate grades. 
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“Oh Boy! 


our music class!’’ 


Do your pupils look 
a 

forward to the mu- 

ic period—anxious 

for it to arrive 

when it’s 


Well—they 


do in many schools. 


sorry 


over? 


TMHERE is searcely a day in the year 
Sundays and holidays excepted 
when we do not receive and answer, 
unywhere from ten to a hundred letters 
from teachers in public, private and 
parochial schools all over the country. 
Many of these teachers are writing for 
information regarding Harmonica Group 
Instruction, but the great majority have 
long employed this modern method of 
teaching music, and are in frequent com 
munication with us in connection with 

some phase of their work. 


Harmonica Group Instruction 
The Modern Way of Teaching 
Music In The School 


The successful teacher today is the one 
who succeeds in interesting her pupils in 
the subjects assigned for their study. 
Music has frequently been a difficult sub- 
ject-—not because there is any doubt that 
youngsters love music, but rather that 


the method employed in teaching it was 
dull and uninteresting. Harmonica 
Group Instruction, the modern method of 
teaching music in the school, has received 
wide and favorable recognition in more 
than 5000 schools where it is sucessfully 
employed. It is simple for the teacher 
und popular with the pupils, and many 
teachers have written us that the keen 
interest of the children in their music 
period has provided an _ incentive for 
better work in all subjects. 


FREE instruction Books 


Upon request we shall be glad to send full in- 
formation how you can utilize this simple, 
practical and interesting method of teaching 
music in your class. Instruction Books for 
each pupil are provided Free 


The $1.00 Special Teacher Offer explained be- 
low has been accepted by thousands of teach- 
ers who wished to study the possibilities of 
Harmonica Group Instruction, and we com- 
mend it to your careful consideration 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 


351 FOURTH AVE. 


I 


In the traning of flarmenics grow *, Ub 
able the teacher aids provided in this specially priced off 








for only $1.00 


tional reputation 
‘Harmonica Favorites."’ 
“*New Standard Harmonica Course."’ 

4 “*New Standard Harmony Course for the Harmonice."’ 


6. “Almeda March."’ 
1. “Advanced Harmonica Band Folic."’ 


tance in advance 





OPECIAL OFFER 


To Music Supervisors and Teachers 
© instroctor wil) find invalu 
A «plendid Marine Band Harmonica, book of songs and other ma 


terial, regularly priced at $2.50, sent postage and packing prepaid 


1. One No. 1696 ‘Marine Band’ Harmonica, Ap instrament 
whose simplicity and accuracy of tone have given it an interne 


** The Happy Cowboy Sings and Plays Songs of Pioneer Days."’ 


When ordering, please specify ‘“Teacher Offer’ ana inciude remit 
e 


NEW YORK CITY 







INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
FREE wron 


REQUEST 








M. HOHNER, Ine., 351 Fourth Ave., Dept. 


Please send me without charge: 


(how many) 
[] Please send me 
(how many) 


I enclose check (or money order) for $ 


Name 


Address 


0 Instruction Books. 


(postpaid) of your Special $1.00 Offer, 


[) Folder “How To Organize and Conduct a Harmonica Band.” 


. New York City. 


State 


Address Canadian inquiries to Hough & Kohler, Ltd., 468 King St. W., Toronto 















































TWO TERMS 


June 14-July 24 
July 24-Aug. 28 


Airplane View of 
Campus on the 
Banks of 
the Mississippi 


STUDY FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 


ENROLL NOW 


FOR THE 


SUMMER 
=2SESSION 


"© UNIVERSITY*MINNESOTA 


Grasp this opportunity for profitable study in the pleasant environ- 


ment of Minneapolis with its lakes, parks, museums, art centers, 


theaters and cafes. gateway to one of the 


“Land of 10,000 Lakes.” 


NEW MASTER'S DEGREE FOR COURSE WORK ONLY 
YOUR CHOICE OF 600 COURSES 


in Adult Education, Biology, Chemistry, Physies, Speech, Public 
Health Nursing, Journalism, Physical Education for both men and 
women with Coaching School, Home Economics, Play Production, 
Music and many others. Full credit toward Baccalaureate’ or 
Advanced Degrees given for summer work in All courses. All 
Laboratories, Libraries and Research Facilities are at your disposal. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES 
000 Courses 


250 Selected Educators 
Special Lectures 


Minneapolis is the 


Nation’s most famous playgrounds the 


Noted Libraries 
Advanced Degrees 
Moderate Fees 
Low Living Costs 
@ WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, DEPT. 11 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Learn to Talk with Charm 





After hours what? Empty eve- Obviously these qualities are 
: ? O C led C. le lar? ussets to any executive. They are also 
mings: rea Urowdet satendaar: the key to a life rich in friendships. 


Do you pretend to yourself that you are 
too tired or too serious-minded to have a 
social life after business hours? 


new people is stimulating .. . mingling . with properly trivial table talk ... 
with old friends a delightful form of re with provocative repurtee and 
iaxation. Both are necessary to your ca- tonics that never fail to revive a 
reer, your health, your nerves, and, of guishing conversation. It teaches you all 
course, your happiness the things that make you at ease in : 
Do you think it is too much effort? group, and consequently, put others 


Then you need 


Talk with Charm.” 
to talk well without effort, 


vate not only 
sparkling wit! 


don't have to be 


flippant to be 
gives you that 


distinguishes smart cosmopolitan women. 


1145 FIFTH AVENUE 16-C 


a 
NEW COURSE 


by 


lager, Milam 


The course is helpfully specific. 
you with plenty of things to say 


Meeting challenging pause after an 


That is the essence of charm. 
charm makes an art of conversation. 


euse, 


“How to 
It will teach you how 


this new course 


how to culti- It involves no obligation whatever 
your accent but your own write for the literature describing this 
You will learn that you course more fully. It will come to you in 
heavy to be serious, nor an unidentified envelope. And it will open 
light. Margery Wilson new vistas that will lead you to unex- 


gracious, deft touch that 


your private life. 


To receive the booklet on this new course write to 


MARGERY WILSON 


business 


It arms 
in that 
introduction 


talk 


lan- 


And 


pected heights in both your business and 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








| Many Social Security Jobs! 

steady Government Job, paying $105 

| start? Send for our questionnaire 
positions you are qualified for. 
Write immediately. 
Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Why not qualify for 
$175 month to 
find out what 
No obligations. 


INSTRUCTION SERVICE, 











WHAT, WHEN, AND HOW TO DRAW 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
e 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art weoetios. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care 
OR, Editoria] Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


of THE INSTRU 





What can be done to interest a 
fourth grade in drawing better? 
We are trying the following 
plan right now and it is working. 
Each of the children made a fold- 
er on which he printed the word 
“Sketches.” Then each one was 
asked to draw a page of six, sev- 
en, or eight dogs. The children 
were told they could copy photo- 
graphs if they wished. After the 
required work was done, many of 
the children began making origi- 
nal pictures of dogs, and the 
drawing was much better. 


* 


Can you suggest some problems 
that will be pleasing to children 
who seem to have lost interest in 
drawing? 

Some children like one subject, 
some another. Let them choose 
from the following: funny faces, 
jack-in-box with funny face, 
dogs, cats, horses, ladies with 
high-heeled shoes and earrings, 
Mexicans with big hats, cowboys. 
Another possibility is to suggest 
that the children use blue paper; 
and draw houses, hotels, or big 
ocean liners in black, with lights 
in yellow and orange. 


* 


Is there an advantage in shellack- 
ing clay objects? 

Yes. Children like the shiny 
surface; it catches less dust; and 
the paint not peel off so 


easily. 


dk eS 


* 


Can you offer any suggestions that 
will help me to organize a group 
of forty children so that each 
child can do more individual 
work? We have a half-hour art 
period. We have tried to have 
some children modeling, some 
painting, and some drawing dur- 
ing the art period, but the result 
has been confusion. 

One plan is this. Give all of 
the children some rather formal 
problem, such as the making of 
an allover design with crayons, 
which will take four or five class 
periods. While thirty-five chil- 
dren work on the design problem, 
let five children work on individ- 
ual problems. The next day, five 
others can do individual work. 
It will take eight days for each 
child to get one opportunity to 
do what he likes. 

When the children see what 
slow work it is to do it this way, 


we can say, “Now let us try x 
have ten doing individual wort 
at one time.” Perhaps a little Jat. 
er the number can be increased 1 
twenty doing individual work 





Fl 


LAT 





Remin 





and twenty doing formal work 
Then each child can have even 
alternate day to do free work, 
twenty children can do free worl 
every day for one week and th 
next week twenty other childre 
will have the opportunity. Limi 
the talking to only that which j 
absolutely necessary and ask then 
to talk in low voices. Excitement 
is what ruins free work. 

° 
What can be done to keep da 
wet from one day to another? 

Ask each child to bring a cof. 

fee can in which to place his up. 
finished work. It will keep fo 
days or weeks. 

° 


What can one do to inspire chil 
dren who do very commonpla 
work? 

Much of the handwork pub- 
lished in THe INsTRUCTOR ma 
be used to stimulate children » 
do something that they have ne 
thought of themselves. 

In addition, a first-grade tea: 
er may take her class to vw 
another first-grade class. Th 
children may set a day on whid 
to invite another first grade 
visit their room. They work hari 
when they know they can shot 
their work. 

Pin up in the hall the work ¢ 
many children. When | was 
pervisor of art in Duluth, Mit 
nesota, we had cork ali along 
halls in several schools, so that ® 
could have a huge exhibit all# 
the time, representing the W 
of all grades. ‘The work in the 
schools was of a superior natut 


e 




















$15 F 
Tell n 
Remin 
Carryit 
Name 


Addres 


City 


LoL | 


~ =— hl he 


a 





Send 
Vy pupils want to model animal | bandy 
I know almost nothing o# — ci 
modeling. How can I help thew: 7 
Children often try to mH | F.a.c 
four legs on dogs, horses, and | —— 
on. The legs are too thin. —— 
crack. Then the children ty Play 
put sticks in the legs. That doe = 
work either, for the clay cra | CHAR, 
around the sticks. Suggest ' 
them that they model a dog 
that his two front legs form L_* 
piece and his two back legs # mena, 
other piece. A little groove Fium 
separate the two legs. MOEN p 
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FACTORY TO YOU 


LATEST MODEL REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 





mode 


board, standard width carriag 
back space, automatic ribbon 
while this special opportunity 
You don’t RISK a 
We send you this genuine Moc 
free trial. If not satisfied, send 
all shipping charges. 
FREE Typing Course and 
You will receive FREE a co 
home course in Touch Typin 


handsome, sturdy carrying case. No obligation. 
Mail coupon for full details—NOW. 


eee eee ae ee ae ee 


Remington Rand Ine.: Dept. 1 
$15 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
fel me, without obligation, he 


BRAND NEW, latest 


able for only 10¢ a day! Amazingly low price di- 
rect from the factory. Every essential feature of 
large office typewriters—standard 4-row key- 


105... 


] Remington Port- 


e, margin release, 
reverse. Act now, 
holds good. 
Penny 

Jel 5 for 10 days’ 
it back. We pay 


Carrying Case 
mplete simplified 


g. Also FREE, a 








34-3 
N. ¥ 
ww I can get a New 


Remington Portable, plus Free Typing Course and 


Carrying Case, for 10c¢ a day. 
WOMMO............---ccccccccsesces 
Address 


ey 


Send Catalogue. 


. State 











SAFETY PROGRAMS 
and ACTIVITIES 


F al ah mn LOFT 








a él 


by HYDE «xo SLOWN 


Safety Posters to Color 
Twelve 8'4x11 outline pictures 
on teaching of safety on heavy 
drawing paper. In envelope 
with directions for coloring 

Per set, 25c, postpaid. 


B 


1634 INDIANA AVE 








For accident pre- 
vention teaching. 
Includes material 
to meet varied age 
groups, situations, 
and localities. Over 
37 complete  pro- 





grams including | 


songs, yells, slo- 
ans, rhymes, 
games, stories, first 
aid, teaching sug- 


gestions, ete, Cloth, | 


282 pages, %2 illus- 
trations. Price 


$1.25, postpaid. 


SAVE Time - 
Money - Trouble 


Send for Catalog of 
Books and Schoo! Ma 
terials, a Ready Ref 


erence on all Teach 
ing Material Mailed 
free 








Cardy 


-* CHICAGO 


















UNDER MASTER ers guide 
TEACHERS armony, 


Saxophone ,Clarin 


et. Lessons amazin 


Complete conservatory 
course. Wonderful home- 
etudy method. Famous teach 





and coach you. Piano, 
Voice, Public Schoo! 


Music, Violin, Cornet, Trumpet, 
fandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Organ, Accorc ion, 


aly easy,complete. Men 


hen instruction desired. Low cost; easy terms. Cataloy free. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. S16 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 





Known Superior 


day service. 





Box 867-1 


es 


1 APPLICATION $ 
29 PHOTOS 1.00 


On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 


Quality. Perfect 


copies, application size 2',x3', guar- 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 


La Crosse, Wis. 








OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


| Send today for your copy of this new 
} handy-size catalog which fully describes 
| the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 


postcard will do. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 
‘See 


Address 
CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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l5Short Plays for Boys i 
. 8 ysandG 
CHARACTER--HOLIDAYS 





Plays for the Schoolroom 


BY SADYE A. BERMAN 


Paper cover 7ic. Cloth $1.00. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
— 


irls on SAFETY 


in one volume. 








es 





KODAK Finer Finishing. Rolls developed and printed 


FILMS denne COLOR cb = 


onal enlargements 


argement, or two profes 
ll for 26c ‘coin Genuine, 


Nationally known, MoKEN-TONEK Superior Quality 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U.867, La Crosse, Wis. 








YOUR SCIENCE 
QUESTION BOX 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 


7 
BECAUSE of the rapidly increasing 


interest in science in the elementary 
schools of the United States, many 
teachers face the problem of giving 
instruction in a field in which they 
are not familiar. This column is de- 
signed to answer questions regarding 
science problems, and you are in- 
vited to send your questions to Mr. 
Blough, care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville,N.Y. 





Should science be taught from a 
book or from actual observation? 

Reading has a very definite 
place as a tool for obtaining ideas 
to use in solving science problems. 
Observation, experimenting, and 
discussion are also good tools. 
Generally speaking, the practice 
of following one of the current 
science readers as the exclusive 
source of information is to be dis- 
couraged. Rather, the problems 
in science should grow out of the 
interests and experiences of the 
pupils, and the science book 
should be used as a_ reference. 
Using many reference sources is 
very desirable, in that it helps to 
establish the habit of verifying 
data by consulting more than 
one authority. 


+ 


What causes the goldfish to die in 
our schoolroom aquarium? 

Perhaps you are overfeeding 
them. They should be fed onl¥ 
every other day and then sparing- 
ly. The directions on the food 
box will help you to decide how 
much food to use. 

Another factor is the amount 
of water plant in your aquarium. 
Water plants are needed to supply 
oxygen to the fish. If you do not 
have any water plants, the water 
in your aquarium ought to be 
changed frequently. 

If you are using city water, the 
chemical used to purify it may 
affect the health of the fish. Usu- 
ally it is a good plan to allow such 
water to stand in an open vessel 
for an hour or so before it is put 
into your aquarium. Then some 
of the gas used in purifying the 
water may escape. 

Your aquarium should not 
stand all day in direct sunlight. 
It needs a few hours of sun each 
day to promote the growth of the 
water plants, but too much direct 
sunlight may interfere with the 
comfort of the fish. 

The following references will 
be valuable to you in establishing 
and maintaining a well-regulated 
aquarium. 

Boulenger, E. G.: The Aquari- 
um Book (Appleton-Century ). 

Innes, William T.: The Modern 
Aquarium (Innes). 
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THE NEW SILENT 








PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Powerful as horsepower motors are the 

rugged all-steel Cutters in this new Silent 

CLIMAX Pencil Sharpener. The life and 

strength of a pencil sharpener center in 
its Cutters! 

Precision-built for heavy Schoolroom 
fm) ey duty — the CLIMAX operates swiftly, 
\s ; noiselessly as it turns out streamline pen- 

1 iq cil points for smooth, effortless writing. 
| iA The CLIMAX is made of finest mate- 
’ a rials. It gives the best performance for 
the longest time at the lowest cost — out- 
' lasting others by years. It is the CLIMAX 

of 30 years of making dependable, pre- 
cision products by the. largest manufac- 
turer of Pencil Sharpeners in the world. 
For reliable service . .. for long- 
wearing quality . . . for genuine econ- 
omy .. . BUY APSCO Pencil Sharpen- 
ers — the best! 





t 
iy 


= 
presser SE 


SEND FOR FREE SCHOOL FOLDER 











AUTOMATIC 


PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET e@ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











March, April, May and June are excellent months for interesting your girls ond 
boys in the World's Great Paintings. Give your pupils something NEW, INTER- 
ESTING and HELPFUL in these later months of the Schoo! Year. 


The Perry Pictures 


will add interest to their studies in Language, Literature, History and 
Geography. 

With “Our Own Course in Picture Study” it is so easy to interest them in 
Picture Study. : ata 

Is there any child who cannot bring TWO CENTS once a month for a pic- 
ture he will always cherish and which he may never understand so well un- 
less he learns about it in thix “Course in Picture Study’? Teachers. Name 
your grade and school and ask for a FREE sample picture and its Descrip 
tive Leaflet. 

TWO CENT SIZE PICTURES, for 25 or more. Size 5% x 8. Postpaid. 

ONE CENT SIZE PICTURES, for 50 or more. Size 3 x 3%. " 
Mother and Daughter LeHrun ALL of the TWO CENT SIZE in the “Course” are in the beautiful “Bos- 
ton Edition,” in Sepia (brown), on slightly rough paper. 


CATALOGUES. Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalog of 1600 miniature illustrations and two pictures. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
Bird Pictures in Colors, 7x9, THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. 











CONTINENTAL DIVIDE ~- Seen on Student Tours 


i UNIVERSITY 


in the foothills of the 


) 

s, off unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
\ tain climbing; moun- 
) ed { 
) 

) 

) 


‘ r nil 


Vational Park; moun 
r summer stu- 
», within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 


mate gnd stimulating atmosphere. 


First:Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


-ourses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
s in Geology and Biology. Maison 

isa Espafiola. University 
ial instruction in Dra- 


Nursery, Demonstra- 


) course 
Frangaise. ¢ 
Theater wit! I 
matic Production 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 


graduate work. 
lic lectures. 


Organ recitals and pub- 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


[ SEND TODAY for nplete Information 
Dean of the Summer Qu irter (Dept. T) 
Iniversity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 


| Graduate School Bulletin—— | 


checked below 





NIVERSITY 
UF DENVER 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ist Term: June 14-July 16 

2nd Term: July 19-Aug. 20 
Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses in all Univer 
sity subjects. 





Many special courses for 
> teachers. 
a Credit towards degrees 
Unusual recreational ad- 


in the Rockies 


{UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
DEPARTMENT 5B DENVER, COLO. 
Send me your Summer School Bulletin 

NAME 
Street and No 
City and 


ae 


State 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
5ist Year of EDUCATION 


‘Combine 











your summer 
Vacation opportunities 


course with unmatched 
Make new and stimulat 






ing contacts in a world center of education. Preliminary 
and Advanced clas f Teachers in Kindergarten and 
Elementary ered ! clinieal work in remedial ren 
ie u fir Hint Lit ’ 
Soclatized act ti ° on 8 b . ‘ a , ‘ ~ 
June 18 July © ‘ 


Edna Suse Baker, ‘Pectien, "Box n4- C. Evanston, Iii. 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 


an ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Thre 





aight hour duty gens enti. ivin ., c. uarters. Require 
Nepool NEN e Tu vance rite u 1 
SUPERI TENDENT “oF “NURSES Dept NI 1° Wann 


Bivd’, Chi 


8 
























YOUR READING PROBLEMS 


W. B. 


TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE invite you to send your 


in care of THE INST 


N.Y. Please describe your situation in detail. 


uestions on reading to Mr. Townsend, 


UCTOR, Editorial De ——— 


Dansville, 
. Townsend will re- 


ply in the columns of this department. 





How can I make the best use of 
test results? 

The only reason for giving a 
test is to find out what the child 
knows and what he has failed to 
grasp. Then the teacher will be 
able to find where he got lost 
(make a diagnosis) and help him 
to catch up with the group. 

Very few teachers make any 
use of the test papers after the 
test is given. If a child does not 
reach a satisfactory standard of 
achievement, the teacher should 
go over each part of the test with 
him to locate the trouble. 

Achievement tests are very use- 
ful, but in many communities 
they are a detriment to education- 
al progress. It would be best if 
test results were never known out- 
side the classroom. After all, the 
tests are given to help the teacher 
do a better job of teaching, not 
to help the administrator measure 
his teachers. 


a 


Just how much phonics needs to 
be taught? 

Some children need little pho- 
netic training; some need much. 
We will present a few basic prin- 
ciples which the teacher may use 
as she sees fit. 

There are three types of train- 
ing which should be included in 
any consideration of this question. 
These are ear training, eye train- 
ing (visual analysis), and phonics 
(sound analysis) 

Every child requires definite 
training in hearing sounds. In 
the primary grades at least ten 
minutes a day should be spent in 
speech training. Many children 
have poor speech habits because 
they do not hear words correctly. 
Poor spellers would benefit by 
this type of drill. The Denver 
City Schools bulletin on “Speech 
Training” is very good. 

If a critical attitude toward 
oral speech and skill in hearing 
sounds is developed in the first 
grade it will not be difficult to 
get the children to see similarities 
and differences in words. If 
child has training in analytical 
inspection, he will not need to de- 
pend nearly so much on analytical 
sounding. Drills to develop this 
skill were suggested in the Jan- 
uary column. 

The last. type of training is 
phonetic analysis. As far as read- 
ing is concerned, the less the 
young reader has of this type of 


training the wider eye span he 
will probably have. If a child 
starts sounding all the syllables 
of a word, he is likely not to de- 
velop the power of visual analysis, 
which is the more valuable. How- 
ever, all children seem to use the 
following phonetic elements: 
Initial consonant sounds. 
Final consonant sounds. 

3. Long and short sounds of 
the vowels. 

If a child has developed the 
ability to look at the general con- 
figuration of a word, to recog- 
nize some of the larger elements, 
and, at the same time, to use con- 
tent clues, a mere glance at the 
initial consonant will enable him 
to say the word. He will not 
need to sound it aloud. The goal 
should be analysis and blending 


through inner speech. 
aa 


What is the intrinsic method of 
teaching phonics? 

This term is used to describe 
the method of teaching phonics 
which has been developed during 
the last few years. It is based 
upon three principles: (1) that 
training should be given in con- 
nection with the regular reading 
activities of the children and not 
as a distinct activity (under older 
systems a separate period was giv- 
en to phonics and a regular course 
of study was followed); (2) that 
skills should be developed only 
when needed (some children need 
more than others); and (3) that 
the order of procedure should be 
from known words to new words 
and from whole words to parts. 

If a teacher finds that her pu- 
pils need to know how to sound 
the final consonant “d,” she picks 
out “stand” from one of the read- 
ing charts and asks the children 
other words which have the same 
ending. Any nonphonetic words 
are placed on a special list to learn 
by heart. After a number of 
words are listed, the children say 
them all, giving special attention 
to the final letter. 

If new words must be sounded, 
they are compared with known 
words which have identical ele- 
ments. Stone in his Ear and Eye 
Fun (Webster) and Gates in his 
Work Books of the “Work and 
Play Series” (Macmillan) give 
types of exercises which may be 
used. For a complete discussion 
of phonics, see the October 1935 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


for 






begin June 28... 
close Aug. 6, 1937 


Teachers requiring credits for 
purpose of certification, or who 
are candidates for degrees will 
find the program of courses for 
summer sessions at Temple Uni- 
versity ideally adapted to their 
needs. Send today for complete 
catalog, and booklet of recrea- 
tional interests afforded. Classes 
commence June 28th and close 
August 6th. 





Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 
Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


IN PHILADELPHIA 





















| 
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Bulletin Now Available For 


SUMMER SESSION 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The growing popularity of the Summer 
Session of Washington University ix due te 
the broad selection of graduate, unlergrad 





uate and professional courses, 
lected faculty, 
attractive 


caretully se 
facilities, on a 


dormitory 


campus, and advantages of 


contact with a large city 
Classes from June 21 to July 30 


For bulletin, Address Isidor Loeb, Director of 


Summer Session, Room 202, Duncker Hall. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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4 Primary Teachers! 


A great big package of art work for each day ® 
March. Clever ready-made Easter, Dutch, .7 

Rabbit, Flower, Bird, Chicks and many other arch 
All made of colored paper with « ardboard 
Let us completely solve yours 


wrod 


subjects. 
patterns attached 
wroblems. All you do is teach the lesson 
$1.00 bill with your order ‘min 


PRIMARY ART COMPANY 
7 Box 162, So. Chicago, il. 














APPLICATION $ ON $7.4 
» 30 PHOTOS Ir 


Finest real photo copies, size 248 
glossy or dull finish. Made from 

photo. Original returned. Mone® 

turned if not entirely satisfied 

Twenty-four hour Service 

OLIVE BROS. 

Willmar, Minn. 





The Best Low-Priced Song Book 


Golden Book of Favorite Som? 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for Kk” 
and community singing. Contains 202 past 
world's best songs, 192 with music. ne 
Durable “rope bristol’ covers. Price, 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15¢ oe 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped — 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAI 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville” 
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1 TT°S< ny ! THE ENGLISH - - | Puatted BY BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 
| ' . ‘2 - wi TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK | ... THEIR LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 





b 
| Esterbrook’s ANNA WINANS KENNY | FOR PROGRESSIVE 
ee oe 2) eee | aseenhie A NEW 


SCHOOL PEN ‘ 


QUESTIONS which you would like \ | R RA \ ] iy S S 0) RT M E N ] 


to ask about English usage and the 
teaching of English Mrs. Kenny will 
be glad to answer in this department. 


Address Mrs. Kenny in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, ro 
Dansville, N.Y. Lea 


Which is correct, “The weather is W AT [ R ( ¢ | 0) f S 


real cold today” or “The weather 
is really cold today”? 





























? 
The correct word is really. 
Cold is an adjective. It can take e 
‘ . + 7a sally Unusual and unique in that it The new Artista No. 09 Eight- 
the adverbial modifier, really, but 
> <aher y J eden ‘ . alive. Cok ssortment, with Spe- 
1 not the adjective form real. A | ergy renee wince cla! Artiote Color Scale Book. 
r similar error is that of having an | color wheel. A far wider range ~_iet, will be sent postpaid for 
, adjective modify an adverb, as, | and much greater tage A 50 cents. 
; re » mi: ’ | color and tone are possible ees 
. Mary plays the piano real well. eis the use ef this ve This Booklet shows a whole 
8 Really is the correct word to use. roug © use 6 3 _ field of colors which can be 
1 markable new set of Artista produced by intermixing the 
2S | D T, h ; ° Water Colors. For example, colors in this No. 09 assort- 
ws | ear £eacner — What is the objection to saying the yellow mixed with one of ment. 
| Esterbrook’s new No. 756 that parents should “raise” their the blues produces a most Shown also are two color 
meal Paine ic dis . children better? brilliant emerald green. wheels—one using the three 
Ova ont is a distinct primaries, the other using the 


In speaking of training children : : 
F § : § AwellknownArt Directordeclares : three primaries and two of the 
we use the expression rear. When 


advantage to students be- 
supplementary colors, 


cause of its smoother 


“This is the finest set of colors I have 







ee ee applied to lower animals, raise is ever used. They have brilliancy, are most 
wring qualities and be- correct: we do raise cattle, dogs | flexible regarding mixing, and give a erisp Manufactured only by 
- ’ 5 . resulting color possessing a lot of action, Ts . _— . 
cause it can be used on and so on. But we do not raise | response and possibilities of untold mix- BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
soft papers. You will get children, we rear them. | tures of Gelitunt estee.” Dept. 6C, 41 East 42nd St., N. ¥ 
ITY better results by adopting Every pupil should frame at CD GEES me: Gene SEED EETND mn ene niin. damian uninn. enn deems cemes ee eati nas sai - 
least one sentence in which he uses | BINNEY & SMITH CO., Dept. 6C, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 


this easy writing point 


I 

| . ‘ Baclosed find 50 cents. Please send box of Artista No. 09 and New Artista Color Scale Booklet. 

| : correctly the expression, ‘born fe use eet x ' " ae rtista rScea t 
. |B) for class work. v9 use UUs 

| and reared. en | 

—_ | a Free samples of this and The noun form would be rear- | Qggggggeeeee | 

other approved school ing, not raising. One would say, Coupon ADDRESS :, 
or | points cheerfully sent on request. “The child’s rearing is at fault.” | 











rgrad 


ly se 


mme PIC TURF AS E Four large background pan- 


Jue to STEEL PEN MFG. CO split infinitive is and give eXx- 
els 12 by 36 inches print- 


6? 
68 Cooper St., Camden, N.J. am ples: 


i 
mf bat trvuk ' 
ITY a ee 
CL Will you please explain what a DUTCH 





















. ee . : i ’ 
“4 “ or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada An infinitive is com posed of a eee OSTER 5 ed on sheets of heavy construction paper. 
preposition and a verb form, as: Also brightly colored poster papers 
30 


lo see, to understand. _Because of " IN Panel FO printed for cutting and pasting on the 
TEACHERS 2 ; 1 PENCIL their verbal nature, infinitives can background. Subjects: 1 — Winter in 
in take adverbial modifiers, as to see Holland, 2—Dutch Tulip Field, 3—In- 


Same Pencil Writes 2 Colors! co clearly, to understand thoroughly. FOKLEY CARD) COMPAN) CHI ohne nflaameaillaaacaaaliataaa 
BECKLI ‘ AE and Windmills. 



















tor of 














i. 2 at ae Other sets available similar to above: Eskimo Life, 
that we have a split infinitive. Air and Water Transportation, Land Transportation, 


5100 If such modifiers or any other 
ONLY 1 —_— * \ words come between the preposi- MORE POSTERS IN PANEL FORM Per set 50c, postpaid 
Ideal for writ- = : r d | > 72 b f > av to Build Up 
| tion an the ver orm, we say SAVE Time © Treuble © Money 
rs. 


Anew-type double Send for Beckley - Cardy Catalog of Books 


ing — correcting 
papers, drawing, ‘Sy 
making graphs! ' \ 


ch day ® peated AvUTOPOINT, ~ The modifiers should be placed American Indians. and School Materials, a ready reference for 
h, Springs © pene cartridge black aa Price, each, set 50c postpaid hi ds. Mailed { 
her Mars Senin cule Oat ee ae Ce ones, elsewhere, even if it is necessary teaching needs. Mailed free. 
4 oF on J Note: AUTOPOIN s only satisiac- . 
— 1 aad caanical pencil for Hektograph leads. Send | ty recast the sentence. Sometimes POSTERS TO COLOR 
ye ye oupon today; or, ask at any dealer's. . = ’ , . . . : 
on at : prea eimste Four different sets, each with 12 pictures in outline, 





. guserane consranry however, to avoid ambiguity or to 8) x 11 inches: Health, Safety First, Courtesy, 
ter Ave., Chicago, Mm. give an exact idea which could Good Citizenship. Put up in attractive envelopes. 


y 
», ll. Se gee ee ee Price, each, per set 25c postpaid 1636 INDIANA AVENUE . CHICAGO 


fom lose $1. Send postpaid special Teacher's | not be effectively expressed other- 
|: UTOPOINT set advertised. Unless fully ‘. - _* ws 
|| wise, a split infinitive may be 








satistied | may return set for full refund, 


= be ‘Your BIGGEST J06\”7 


[Town State Note these correct and incor- 






































size 200 —— ee ee es ee s Help students save a year or two by deciding Here is « topic full of fascinat- 
er a ieaineniets nena rect expressions. now and preparing for a life's work that suits ing interest and correlation 
SHOOL RINGS & PINS “Chis 1. I want you to see clearly my cs sen possibilities. 
A. SSNS AOC Ye : ) on ’ = 
al ‘ obits, 380, yy side of the argument. (Correct) COMMONWEALTH “CHALK CRAYONS. 
. Senet King in bart onamal 2. I want you to clearly see my TATA ANN | Guidance and 
— c. kvgnoust con side of the argument. (Incorrect) “EVERYDAY ART 
Noe ae aruce Ave., COLORED PAPERS 
_ Book Peete Attleboro, Mass. 3. We hope you are able to un- MONOGRAPH LIBRARY make such projects « joy and 
wi RINGS“150 derstand thoroughly our attitude. A boon to every teacher — Contains up-to- oo your classes. - 
1G PIN AND RING CATALOG date facts and as lete dat i ail- rite bor our new Problem & Ides 
¢ New Class, S< ren Club meaetd Rings f (Correct) able about 50 hive poe Destens and teades for ject, “A Trip to Holland”. Full of vei- 
Ser, Plated, 35¢ ea.: Gold Plated 40° magi 4. We hope you are able to a = acai P pent 
C 2. Sterling, 50c ea. Special Prices on 12 A = - end today sure you won't regret it-——for a THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMP, 
> hon + say oan segs eR mit thoroughly understand our atti- om aa about this most modera method. tu - MAYES AVENUE Samos, ono 
d to ac ae a eee MONWEALTH BOOK CO., Inc, euuniaeas 
=PAID. THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No.4, ATTLEBORO, MASS, tude. (Incorrect ) 243 Railway Exchange Bidg. Chicago, Ht. 
neville. 
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ACTIVITY UNITS THE NEW BOOKS A 
I 224 songs for schools, new type of wor 
book providing thy fet, 
for Perfect Pupil Directi churches, homes. child with interestin,—§ Mew 
bi — _ fea - “— os va ; _— 74 Stunt and Pep Songs = Pa err — wa 
INVESTIGATE NU-FORM Seat Material..... & material. Pj, | ce 
the NEW, easy way to make your “project teach- 21 Human Interest Songs J tures to be colored, an we 
ing” easier! Scores of specially prepared pro- 30 Folk Songs tS a accompanying stor, Crayta 
jects for grade school pupils. Will save you or e Pac eT 12 Patriotic Songs Da Makes an excellent it -— 
many hours of research, Each subject is com- @ Sacred Senge MY ER BOOK to present to penne name 
plete, ready to use. Nothing has been overlook- . ie: duane hi Enclos 
ed. Actually developed in the chemeem fit Alexander, Carter: Around the 17 Negro Spirituals an hon leVvement sas 
your ‘activity teaching" needs exactly. r0u- ' ‘ vs —and othe: er covers, f 
sands of “Progressive” teachers are using these World Almanac in Eighty ie dae me anaes pages, per copy yf Addr 
apse cer i ane ean erate Questions. 24 pp. Paper. eS ca ommean — = 
: ‘ undr not postpaid) -20, ‘ 
THESE PROJECTS WILL MAKE Single copy, $.10; three copies, Special to teachers: My Tree a euumemnenneciiiiaa F 
6 : a § 10c for regular ° 
“Activity Teaching EASIER $.25; seven, $.50; fifteen, —— A stimulating nature workbook toda Tes. a 
— ston 7T , centering around the study of trees, oney - Trouble 
hottoaye beaut iy merked wit ad | Mestrated Encolent coe: $1.00; twenty-fi ve, $1.30¢ —- 4 aE on oe oP ee ai - peas, 30c; per doz. $3.00 post- iin BP. — 
one on St. Patrick y and ater po - e « aid. , — Be -~ 
No. 147-H-—In hectograph ink, each $1.26 fifty, $2.80; all postpaid. One i eee Bette’ So. 1-3-37 Giene Mendine Wertbeete @ usace, | nennteriats, a] —Iate 
No. 244-8 NU-FORM (black ink—not duplicating) in . . Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. profusely illustrated, Pre-Primer. Prim: ail Teaching Moses | tar, 
My P eco proerap actual trip to Japan. Many attractive hundred copes = rue $.05 | te cp ti ore a ili Sc - ao peste cates : ——" . 
he etrations, stress r vem eustiens. end contrasting new and . m4 ease send me a copy of Sociabi ity = NES. 
eid ways. Kach unit loliowed by work type exercises and teste per copy, not post paid. Carter | 1 enclose 10 cents. | THE 
82 pp . 
"i ty A ee Alexander, 525 West 120th St., | Name | 5 
axsroom lute, eact 16 N _- ° ooo —- 
ew York. In this pamphlet AAG TOUR. oanaaeeeeeeeneneeennnnnnnnennsseeencnnercnnnnnnnnseees 
New 32 page joint book on Sweden, Denmark and Norway ° = 
in hectograph ink, each . $1.0 ° . ° ‘% Stat 1634 ° 
ai a specimen @ from bird or are eighty interesting ques- | gmice 2 | ns at CeBCAeS 
FREE ap ee tions to be answered by refer- - : . a - Have 
on a .. octal a ur sm 
udies, Health, L History, . . > . M t W t hone 
Stucios, Hooke. Lenguages, ietory ring to The World Almanac. Aids In anuscrip Tl Ing | The RED CAP and Gown § | “*’ 
; . : | a 
MORGAN - DILLON & CO. —— and pupils of fifth For Primary Grades | Is rapidly becoming rec. | | fi 
5154 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO rade and up. SHOW ME HOW TO WRITE (In Manuscript) by : = 
es aes es ee ee ow ow ee oe oe ow ow oe B & P : Edith Underwood Conard, Specialist in Primary Kd ognized as the authentic 
- runstetter, M. R.: How to Use | ucation, Teachers College, Columbia University. The oottenen 6 TheV 
MORGAN -DILLON & CO., SIS4.N. Clark St., CHICAGO } ; td me . d “il series comprises Book 1, 32 pages, for first year's in- ume tor ae 
|e ai <7 eae agit ag onmatiriet the Educational Sound Film. | struction, Book 2, 48 pages, for second year’s instruc coats 
ae SOS GS ee SS Cees Beas, ae _ - tion, and a Teacher's Guide of 40 pages EIGHTH GRADE 
| 174 pp. Cloth. $2.00. Illus- | gracksoard WALL CARDS, for manuscript writ FINE 
sss 147-H—Holidaye of the Y ear ‘hectowrapt $1.26 omnia wid rae on ~ The ing, contain the complete manuscript alphabet for dis- | COMMENCEMENT 
| 244-8 Holid f the Y Nt FORM : . ° F 08! P ~ ) on And acg ior ge Hop? weeles | Samples and Rental Rates 
olidays of the T car rere ~ »cc ° ‘ellophane envelopes, 
| a University of Chicago Press, designed to bear the pupil's ‘means in eunaee writing furnished on request. 
168-H- My Japanese Book (hectowrap! ‘ Chicago. The technique of on one side and in manuscript on the other. Dent. T. I 
| Gute @ . Send 50 cents for one copy each of Books 1 and 2 ps the 
: MOB—My Japanane Book (Nt) FORM \ teaching with films, standards and Guide, and a sample Name Curd, or $1.00 b The C. E. WARD Co, 
quantity . or these and for a setof Manuscript Wa ‘ards . 
| Joint book on Sweden, Denmark @ Nur to govern selection of films, rete cote Q New London, Ohio 
quantity y towrapt 1 ° . - « Originators of the Red Cap and Gown for Eight 
bee OO and outlines of units taught THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY a ae 
cochange (eo an perwonal checks e " 
| | Please send FREE specimen page trom with sound films, are presented | 55 Fifth Avenue, Dept.I, New York, N. Y. 
, UO Ee eR: detail 
: in detail. N 
sacenins ,. |New BRASS TAPPING Set; MEXICAN UNIT 
| Ai Moss, James A.: How to Dis- gies ie . 
STREET and NO ; : ; = pec a Y scoun 
-_ ae play—How to Respect the A A ONLY A DIME 
SCHOO! POSITION Flag of the United States and Don’tdelay! Get this complete mod- | Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for complee 
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the EYES of vour PUPILS 


with indistinct Hectograph Copies 


Teachers who hectograph 
by Staedtler, are not bothered by in- 
ability to make enough clear copies so 
that each pupil may have one that is 
legible in every respect. They have 
made the pleasing discovery that 
“Prosperity” Hectograph Pencils— 
available in Red, Blue, 
Purple and Brown-—-make 
clean and vivid copies. 


use pencils 


Lilac, 
50 to 60 


Green, 


also created extra 


black lead 


Staedtler has 
heavy 
Staedtler’s 


an 
known as 
No. 6120 Extra Black, for 
use where the intense black is 
needed, Endorsed by Naticnal Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 
you will find No. 6120 the most satis- 
factory intense black pencil you have 
ever used. 


pencil, 


most 


Soe you may test these pencils to your 
own satisfaction, Staedtler is offering 
a money saving assortment consisting 
of 9 “Prosperity” Hectograph Pencils 
(ail six colors) and 3 No. 6120 Extra 
Black Pencils for only $1.00. Mail the 
coupon today and take advantage of 
this liberal offer. 


4. &. STAEDTLER, inc. 53-55 Worth St., 

Gentiemen Enclosed find $1.00 
sortment of & t 
No. 6120 Extra & 


New York, N.Y. 


i] Please send postpaid my as 
rosperity Heectograph (all «ix colors) and 8 
ack Penciia 


| Name a — 
Mreet 
| ow, | 


State 


The World Almanac. 


Nelson, 





Our Star Spangled Banner. 
8 pp. each. Paper. $.05 each. 
United States Flag Association, 
Washington, D.C. These two 
books, leading to a deeper ap- 
preciation of the United States 
Flag, may be purchased at ten- 
cent stores. 


Strang, Ruth: Every Teacher's 


Records. 48 pp. Paper. $.50. 
Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. This book is 
planned to assist teachers in 
doing effective personnel work. 
Report blanks, examples of per- 
sonal interviews, and a form 
for an autobiography, are fea- 
tures of especial interest. 

950 pp. 
Paper. $.60. New York World 
Telegram, New York. Includ- 
ed in this volume are facts and 
statistical tables relating to 
commerce, education, finance, 
geography, government, his- 
tory, law, religion, and science. 


Texts and 
Supplementary Readers 


Florence; and Cottrell, 
H. Louise: Safety through the 
Year. Illustrated with draw- 
ings and charts. 96 pp. Paper. 
$.52. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. 
This workbook offers safety in- 
formation necessary for inter- 
mediate-grade pupils. 
(Continued on page 11) 


ern metal craft outfit now. Tools 
and materials for “tapping out’’ 
designs in metal. Boys and girls 
can make handsome “‘raised metal”’ 
Plaques, Bookends, Desk Racks, for 
homes or gifts. These fascinating 
projects hold attention, develop 
manual skill and artistic sense 
Leading educators are adopting it. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


lywood backing-board, NEW non-tarnishable jewelers’ 
tapping hammer, noiseless tapping tools, special nails and 
Attractive, durable container. 


20% Discount 


Send money order for $2.00 less 20 per cent for set making Book- 
ends, What-Not Rack and Large Twin Plaques. State choice Brass 





Supply of 
metals an 
design patterns. 


material to make large Mexican Poster, Wit 
this we will send full details of our Service fe 
busy teachers whereby you can secure new, orp 
inal, modern material for every month of evn 
school year. No longer any need to use of 
ideas and designs. 

Mail this coupon today. 

ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 

Princeton, Hlinois 

I am enclosing 10 cents for Mexican Unit 
full details of your Service for busy teachers 











FAIRGAIRN ART COMPANY 
736 


Dept. N-3, W. 173rd St., New York 


















or Copper Silver’’ or ‘“‘Gold’’ $2.60 less 20 per cent.) FREE | Name _— — 
CATALOG accompanies set or will be sent for Sc in stamps. urry! 
Write today. 
RAPAPORT BROS., 701-A, W. Ohio St., Chicago | Address anus 
Go as rap 
dent acho 
¢ complet 
GRADE§ 
350 titles: Social Studies, Industries, Fabe 
oi ¥ > ” one 
V The BIG SPRING PACKAGE Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geograpt Hekto 
55 ETE Lovest pr 
EASTER js carly! Prepare with Easter Greetings and Poster Literature, etc. Send us a postcard with j# gregh 
Dutch and Japanese Paper Dollis, Wild Flowers, May Baskets, name, address, school and grades taught, and # f com, 
Rooster, Robins, Little Pigs, Planting Poster, and TWO SPE - ° . “ -d “ othing e 
CIAL MURALS of Holland anda CIRCUS ‘PARADE size 9 will send you one book FREE together "°c 9 D. 
laches by 36 inches complete list of titles. 5710 Wo 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, X! 





WANTED: NEWWRITERS! 


Earn while learning! Write for magazines, books, 
newspapers, ete. | FREE Literature ! No obligation ! 


U. &. SCHOOL oF Ste 


Dept. ML-I, West 60th &St., N. ¥. C. 

















We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 





T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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SPECIAL 
LOW Price on & = 


New FEATHERWEIGHT 


. i a 
Here isthe greatest bargain in Portables Think of 
beautiful Brand New, modern, atreamline on 
WEIGHT portable for only 10c a day Positively ™ 
latest, smallest, most complete portable made. 
than 6 Ibs.—yet has standard 4-row keyboard and 
feature. Fuliy Guaranteed. 1937 Mode! ~a bargain. 


-10-Day 
FREE SEND NO MONEY ios 


will convince you here is « mechani 








the greatest bargain of a The very 
TYBIN] have wanted all the while and at the vm 
Course) Coupon brings 10-day Free T 


Low Introductory Price offer 











-—— oO -- 
Det 
1 Franklin and Monroe Sts., Chicago tions 8 
Please send me Free literature offering Sensate loc 0 Oat 
Brand New Portable Typewriters. Also Speci# 
Payment Pian offer 
| Name 


| Addreas. _ —— 


A 








Town Siate— 














y rec. 
lentic 


MENT 


Rates 


} CO, 


Eighth 


NIT 


* compiles 
er, Wit 
service fer 
new, org 
h of every 
oO we of 














p UPPETS 
Your Class Can Make Them 









PRAISED by educators as a real 
ce in classroom training. Valuable for teaching 
. Literature, Geo 

Manus! Training. nd only 50c for wfiiccerated 
MANUAL giving complete directions for makin 
and operating. Also puppet project ideas 
practical inform mation than a $5 book,’ 
teach er. Learn about Hamburg uid” read >- 
mbie, low-priced Puppet ion, 
Graytonite nawered fre ateria!. 
question wered fre 
a 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, 92 H 
Enclosed in 560c. Please send Manual to 

















Name = 
Address 
| ERE BARGAIN CATALOG 
+BOOKS 
25,000 books of all pub- 


lishers aceboy in our 42nd 
Annual Bargain Cataiog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest ‘‘best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
asd ingusands of individual customers. Send po: 
for our new 1937 catalog, “Bargains in Be Books.’ 


— BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept.114 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 








BE IRRESISTIBLE 


Have a Clear, Healthy, Rosy Complexion without un- 
sightly oily skin, large pores, blemishes or wrinkles. 
Send 50c, describe the condition of your skin and we 
will send you by return mail atrial bottle of the cor- 
rect grade of the refreshing VIROZOL SWEDISH 
FACE BATH (winner of Grand Prize with Gold Medals 
in Paris and Liege, 1928), a sample of perfect Face 
Powder and Special Offer to teachers. 


The VIROZOL CO., Inc., 550 East 166 St., New York,N.Y. 
FINELY 


ranreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75; 50 for $3.00; 25 
for $2.50. Printed in either engraver's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Send for free samples. 
Write your name plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order filled the 
day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 























ect! Giant school model $5 

all postpaid. Address 
EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES 

2105 E. 17th Ave., 





BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


21 sastian 8106 BocwesTER » ¥ 
















Many Finish in 2 Years 


fn smeldiy be your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to real 
epares for entrance to college. Standard H.S 
wr — lies i. ‘Dipke ma awarded. Credit for H.S subjects already 
roby Single subjecta uf 2 


“are 
School, Dpt. H- 323 Drexel at 58th, Ch icage 









Hektograph Duplicator Only $1.00 


\owest price in history for a full 9 in. by 12 in. size hekto- 
staph complete with all supplies to type, draw, or write. 
Nothing else needed. Mail order only $1.00 cash or 
\. 0. D. Order NOW MultiPrinter Company, 
5710 Woodiawn Ave., Dept. 320, Chicago. 














— in spare time. Many overcome 
gain self-confidence and in- 
Write 


At home 
“gtage-fright,”’ 
crease earning power, this easy way. 

for free Booklet, How to Work Won- 
ders Wtth Words and requirementa. 
North American | tnetioute Dept. 5193 
3601 Michigan A Chicago, 


——— 


Wanted to Represent THE 
Teachers NEW HOW and WHY LIBRARY 


$12.80. Terms as low as $1.00 monthly Average 
torders daily; pays $3300 per year. Travel or Local. 
The L. J. BULLARD CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

~ 


WANTED: Manuscripts 


York Book Publisher is interested in rece ‘iving good 








ipta for publication. Generous royalties 


PORTUNY’ S, 45 West 45th, New York City 
two Beautiful * 


Rolls D Developed ["3.)Wi os. 


coeaonal Enlargements and * guaranteed c 
RAYS ade Perfect Tone Prints oin 
PHOTO SERVICE, La Cresse, Wisconsin 
i 


Perfumes 


SUBTLE, fascinating, alluring. Sell 
regularly for $12. 00 an ounce. Made 
from the essence of flowers:— 


Three odors: Send only 


a 


(2) Gardenia 
(8) Esprit de France 
A caste on lasts 
To an ~ postage and handling 
) send only 20c (silver or stamps) for 
h 3trial bottles. Only one set toeach 
new customer. PA IEGER, 
133 Davis St., San Francisco, Cal 











Observe them in an Anterium for class proj- 


Others $3, $1, 





Denver, Colorade 








THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 10) 


Starbuck, Edwin Diller; and the 
Staff of the Institute of Char- 
acter Research, University of 
Southern California: “Living 
through Biography,” compris- 
ing The High Trail, Actions 
Speak, and Real Persons. Ilus- 
trated with drawings and pho- 
tographs, including facsimile 
autographs. Cloth. $.96 each. 
World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N.Y. These 
readers, grades seven to nine, 
are unobtrusively but uniquely 
designed to influence character 
development. 


For the Reading Table 


For YOUNG CHILDREN 


Hader, Berta; and Hader, Elmer: 
Stop Look Listen. Illustrated 
in color and in black and white. 
48 pp. Boards. $1.00. Long- 
mans Green & Company, New 
York. Children will like this 
interesting and nonfrightening 
way of learning safety rules. 
The illustrations are helpful. 

Park, Dorothea: Here Comes the 
Postman. Illustrated in color 
by Margaret Freeman. 90 pp. 
Cloth. $.64. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, Mass. 
This is one of the books in 
the “Community Life Series.” 
Gives authentic information 
on the postal service for seven- 
and eight-year-old pupils. 

Waring, Ruth Ann; and Wells, 
Helen: Puddle. Illustrated 
with photographs. 35 _ pp. 
Boards. $.50. Rand McNally 
& Company, Chicago. The 
true story of Puddle, a baby 
hippopotamus, will interest 
young children. Scientific facts 
about the hippopotamus are al- 
so given on each page. 


For OLDER CHILDREN 


D. W.; Harter, Helen; 
and MclIntire, Alta: ‘Follett 
Picture-Stories.” Illustrated 
with photographs. 40 pp. each. 
Paper. $.15. Follett Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago. These 
social-science readers, on the 
subjects Milk, Bread, Food, 
Trains, and How the City 
Serves Its People, use photo- 
graphs and a block of text on 
each page. 

Harper, Wilhelmina, compiler: 
The Gunniwolf and Other 
Merry Tales. Ilustrated in full 
color by Kate Seredy. 104 pp. 
Cloth. $2.00. David McKay 
Company, Philadelphia. Here 
are seventeen stories, some old 
favorites, some new friends, 
and truly merry tales all. 


Follett, 
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DODSON - MUMFORD PICTURES 


FOR VISUAL STUDY 








Industrials - Birds - Animals = 
Flowers - Trees - Old Masters 


The finest and only authentic col- 
lection—enables pupils to learn at 
a glance what hours of book work 
or lectures may fail to explain 
clearly. Pictures—long an _ im- 
portant part of modern teaching 
equipment—put real interest into 


the classroom. 











Bluejay 


BIRDS 


The only complete collection of ac- 
tual photographs in natural colors of 
our native songbirds, some now ex- 
tinct. 374 subjects. 7” x 9”. 


INDUSTRIALS 


16 leading industries. Each set con- 
tains progressive views of important 
operations from raw to finished 
product, each view with concise, un- 
derstandable description. Size 6” x 
8”. Compiled at great expense, but 
due to heavy demand, offered at low 
prices. 


are used in thousands of schools 
more than 200,000,000 already sold. 


Dodson’s Pictures 





Molding maple sugar 
coe MAIL COUPON — — — — — — - 
| JOSEPH H, DODSON CO., 73 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, tii. 
10 Send free circular and price list on complete collec- 
| tion of 1500 subjects 

, [) Enclosed $ 
= 


Send pictures checked, 


Selection of 88 popular birds, natural colors......61.00 
10 9 ement 20 views——Blasting to Filled Sacks 50 
12 Coal 12 views—-Mine to Stove 26 
() Coffee 15 views Blossom to Coffee Tot .40 
1Q Copper 24 views—Mine to Uses .60 
i Cotton 16 views— Field to Loom -38 
1e Flour 16 views-—Wheat to Bread 50 
{) Granite 8 views——-Quarry to Mason -20 
4" = 14 views hat to a = 

) Lumber 2 views——Tree to ouse ° 
5 Marble 8 views——Quarry to Uses .20 
15 Paper 20 views—Rags to Books -60 
ie Rubber 12 views—Tree to Auto.... 26 
Silk 14 viewx—Worm to Fabrice .35 

Ta Steel 28 views—Mine to Product 65 
10 Sugar 1h views——Cane to Table 40 
he Wool 15 views—Sheep to Garments 40 
| SPRIIED..cscearcusenennenninananineninnaneenmmnnaiieneuupaneiat 
| Address 
l city State 















Published and for 
sale by 


burchtll-Grurdell 
Rote Song Books inrexmepiaTE GRADES 


Book No. 1 35 per copy Entire series (8 books with playlets) $3.00 
Books Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7...... 45c each Recreation songs for upper grades 5c 
The 8th book is for general use and contains also songs for semi-religious eS Price 45¢ 
Operetta: Opere 
GRANDMOTHER'S FLOWER GARDEN MOT HER GOOSE: -d Be RTHDAY 
For the Grades For Entire Set 
All directions in the score. All directions in the score 
$1.00 per copy. No Royalty. $1.00 per copy. No Royalty. 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, Platteville, Wis. 





for PRIMARY and 











START $1260 


MANY 1937 APPOINTMENTS 





oi 3 


to $2100 Year 


MEN—WOMEN— /’ , FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Social Security work will / 
likely require many ap- 
pointments as Clerk, File’. / 
Clerk, Statistical Clerk, 


etc. 


Rush 


ry 
& 
~ 
i) 
— 


Get ready at once. Pol Government 
vv 


; ‘ ‘ U. S. 
Big opportunity 
for teachers. a’ 
/ Name 
Mail / 


Coupon / 
today--- J 
SURE, / 


Address 


description of U. 
copy of illustrated 32-page book, “U. S. Government 
Positions and How to Get 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. 


Dept. A231, Rochester, N. Y. 


to me, entirely free of charge (1) A full 
S. Government Jobs; (2) Free 


Them”; (8) List of U. S 


Jobs; (4) Tell me how to qualify fora 


Government Job. 


Write or Print Plainly. 


1] 
















































































SPOKEN WORDS MAY FADE LIKE SMOKE BUT 
MIMEOGRAPH PUTS THEM ON PAPER 


Teachers have found a way to avoid the wavering and fleeting pattern of verbal 
instructions to pupils. Lt takes the form of lesson dui ‘els duplicate “1 by Mimeograph. 
Results. as viewed by many thoughtful educators, are all on the plus side. Just 
picture to vourself what it means ‘oe ‘n freshly printed study outlines, directions 
for work, test exercises. and the like are placed i in the hands of each student daily. 
You will agree that such a method cannot fail to save teachers’ time and strength. 
Also it helps to focus attention. v1VeSs a better measurement of pupil progress and 

t broader sweep of personalized instruction. That's the way it works in: actual 
slain and the records prove it. Perhaps vou'd like to read the moving story of 
lesson sheets as worked out in a wood ah ‘hool with the aid of Mimeograph. Send 
foran illuminating booklet entitled \ Solution”: its free to teachers evervwhere. 


Just drop a postcard today to Educational De ‘partment. A, B. Diek © ompany, Chicago. 


{ close-up riew. ln vour community there ix a trained Mimeograph representative who will gladly 
demonstrate the Viteneas pi a a producer of lesson sheets and other my aluable teaching and. No obliga 


thon, of course, See vour ssthed telephone book for local address or write (1. Dick Company, Chicago 


MIME OG RAP I 

















PERG Ne BB spies $3 .% 
Pa? ° : ;ael 
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NIGHTFALL IN DORDRECHT 


EUGENE FIELD 


The mill goes toiling slowly around 
With steady and solemn creak, 
And my little one hears in the kindly 
sound 
The voice of the old mill speak. 
While round and round those big white 
wings 
Grimly and ghostlike creep, 
My little one hears that the old mill 
sings: 
“Sleep, little tulip, sleep!” 


Old dog Fritz in slumber sound 
Groans of the stony mart- 
Tomorrow how proudly he'll trot you 
round, 
Hitched to our new milk-cart! 
And you shall help me blanket the kine 
And fold the gentle sheep 
And set the herring a-soak in brine 
But now, little tulip, sleep! 


A Dream-One comes to button the eyes 
That wearily droop and blink, 
While the old mill buffets the frowning 
skies 
And scolds at the stars that wink; 
Over your face the misty wings 
Of that beautiful Dream-One sweep, 
And rocking your cradle she softly sings 
“Sleep, little tulip, sleep!” 


b reson 


eer Sep erscnewe@er es! J Pym - pr @~rprerpy. | 84 {Usgt oe 
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EGON 5S AVS 
“ACTIVITY UNITS” 
SIMPLIFIED 


.---for Perfect Pupil Direction 


INVESTIGATE NU-FORM Seat Material..... 
the NEW, easy way to make your “project teach- 
ing” easier! Scores of specially prepared pro- 
jects for grade school pupils. Will save you 
many hours of research, ch subject is com- 
piete, ready to use. Nothing has been overlook- 
ed. Actually developed in the classroom to fit 
your ‘activity teaching’ needs exactly. Thou- 
sands of “Progressive” teachers are using these 
projects successfully. Get the FACTS TODAY! 


THESE PROJECTS WILL MAKE 


“Activity Teaching” EASIER 


Holidays of the Year. tnd or *. Nationa! and lege! 
holidays goagtifelly worked out and Mustrated. Excelient sec- 
tons Patrick's Day and Raster. 40 pp. 

No. 147-H-In hectegraph ink, each 

No. 244-8 NU-FORM (black 5 &e not duplicating: in 

classroom lots eh 


My Japanese Boek An actual trip to pany Meany atewantive 
Hlustrations, stressing modern custome, and contrasting new and 


$1.26 


ry ways. Each unit followed by work type exercises and tests. 
pe. 
No. 158-H-In hectowraph ink, each $1.00 
No. 260-8 NU FORM (‘black ink not duplicating) in 
classroom lots, each 16 


New 32 page joint book on Sweden, Goamerk and Norway 


In hectograph ink, each 
ocial and Nature 


F R f E Siuaios i Lg = History, 
MORGAN - DILLON & CO. 


5154 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 


MORGAN -DILLON & CO., $154 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 


| Please send me the following work hooks, check for payment 


Write for cimen rom bird or 
tlower besk, > vine Hist of NU- 


Als. 
pay | e9e pacts CTOGRAPH PH work books 





enc! 

147. Holidays of the Y ear (hectowraph $1.26 
| quantity 

244-8 - Holidays of the Year (NU FOKM zu 
| quentity 

164-H- My Japanese Hook (hectowraph si. 
| quantity 

20-B-—-My Japanese Hook (NU -PORM 16 
| quantity 


Joint book on Sweden, Denmark & Nor 
{ quantity hectograph si. 
Au ar ~ ween d when cach accompa 

« jee on pereonal checks 


nies order 


¢ 
| Peqee send FREE epecimen mon gage wre 
intor: 


bird flower 
mation about NU-F Saha coat matert 


NAME 
! STRERT end NO. 


orry 


SOHOOL POSTTION 


STATE 











the EYES of vour PUPILS 


with indistinct Hectograph Copies 


Teachers who use hectograph pencils 
by Staedtler, are not bothered by in- 
ability to make enough clear copies so 
that each pupil may have one that is 
legible in every respect. They have 
made the pleasing discovery that 
“Prosperity” Hectograph Pencils— 
available Red, Blue, Green, Lilac, 
Purple and Brown-—-make 50 to 60 
clean and vivid copies. 


in 


created an extra 
pencil, known as 
6120 Extra Black, for 
most intense black is 
needed. Endorsed by National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 
you will find No, 6120 the most satis- 
factory intense black pencil you have 
ever used, 


Staedtler has also 
heavy biack lead 
Staedtler’s No. 


use where the 


Se you may test these pencils to your 
own satisfaction, Staedtler is offering 
& money saving assortment consisting 
of 9 “Prosperity” Hectograph Pencils 
(all six colors) and 8 No. 6120 Extra 
Black Pencils for only $1.00. Mail the 
coupon today and take advantage of 
this liberal offer. 


Gentiemen Enclo aod fin i $1.00 ease send postpaid my as 





operons rAd He “ma Hectograph (al! six colors) and 8 | 

Name 9 - —— 

Street — | 
| Oly State | 
| My dealer's name . | 








‘THE NEW BOOKS 





For the Teacher 


Alexander, Carter: Around the 
World Almanac in Eighty 
Questions. 24 pp. Paper. 
Single copy, $.10; three copies, 
$.25; seven, $.50; fifteen 
$1.00; twenty-five, $1.50; 


fifty, $2.80; all postpaid. One 
hundred copies or more, $.05 
per copy, not postpaid. Carter 
Alexander, 525 West 120th St., 
New York. In this pamphlet 
are eighty interesting ques- 
tions to be answered by refer- 
ring to The World Almanac. 
For adults and pupils of fifth 
grade and up. 

Brunstetter, M. R.: How to Use 
the Educational Sound Film. 
174 pp. Cloth. $2.00. Illus- 
trated with photographs. The 
University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. The technique of 
teaching with films, standards 
to govern selection of films, 
and outlines of units taught 
with sound films, are presented 
in detail. 

Moss, James A.: How to Dis- 
play—How to Respect the 
Flag of the United States and 
Our Star Spangled Banner. 
8 pp. each. Paper. $.05 each. 
United States Flag Association, 
Washington, D.C. These two 
books, leading to a deeper ap- 
preciation of the United States 
Flag, may be purchased at ten- 
cent stores. 

Strang, Ruth: Every Teacher's 
Records. 48 pp. Paper. $.50. 
Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. This book 
planned to assist teachers in 
doing effective personnel work. 
Report blanks, examples of per- 
sona! interviews, and a form 
for an autobiography, are fea- 
tures of especial interest. 

The World Almanac. 950 pp. 
Paper. $.60. New York World 
Telegram, New York. Includ- 
ed in this volume are facts and 
statistical tables relating to 
commerce, education, finance, 
geography, government, his- 
tory, law, religion, and science. 


Texts and 
Supplementary Readers 


Nelson, Florence; and Cottrell, 
H. Louise: Safety through the 
Year. Illustrated with draw- 
ings and charts. 96 pp. Paper. 
$.52. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. 
This workbook offers safety in- 
formation necessary for inter- 
mediate-grade pupils. 

(Continued on page 11) 


LET’S SING! 


224 songs for schools, 
churches, homes. 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 

—and many others 
Prices: 20c each; 31.80 
dozen (postpaid); $13.00 
hundred (not postpaid) 
Special to teachers: 
Send only 10c for regular 
copy. 


( puitY 
oucs 


—— 








| 





The RODEHEAVER Hall-Mack Co., I-3-37 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Sociability Songs.” 


| I enclose 10 cents | 
| Name neicnistiiisanlenaiansaios | 
Address ccccccveccecsecccesoccesooosqucoosacsosocossosocooososes 


| City 


A new type of Work, 
book providing the 
child with inte 

and educative read 
and doing materia], Pie. 
tures to be colored, an 
accompanying Stor, 
Makes an excellent wt 
to present to Darent, 
showing achievemen, 
Heavy paper covers, » 
pages, per copy }, 
postpaid. Per doze 
$1.20, postpaid, 








My Tree Book 

A stimulating nature workbook 
centering around the study of trees. 
32 pages, 30c; per doz. $3.00 post- 
paid. 

Silent Reading Workbooks 48 pages, 
profusely illustrated. Pre. Primer, P rim- 
er, lat jer, 
dozen $1.92 postpaid 


Beckley Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVE + CHICAGO 


ee. 
SAVE Tim. 
Money - Troubi, 
Catalog t Boat wc 


Reaay Ret storey a sn 


ail Reaching 
M 














For Primary Grades 


SHOW ME HOW TO WRITE (In Manuscript) by 
Edith Underwood Conard, Specialist in Primary Ed- 
ucation, Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
series comprises Book 1, 32 pages, for first year’s in- 
struction, Book 2, 48 pages, for second year’s instruc 
tion, and a Teacher's Guide of 40 pages. 
BLACKBOARD WALL CARDS, for manuscript writ 
ing, contain the complete manuscript alphabet for dis 
play in the classroom 
PUPILS’ NAME CARDS in cellophane envelopes, 
designed to bear the pupil’s name in cursive writing 
on one side and in manuscript on the other. 

Send 50 cents for one copy each of Books 1 and 2 

and Guide, and a sample Name Card, or $1.00 

for these and for a setof Manuscript Wall Cards, 


Address; 
PALMER COMPANY 
Dept. I, New York, N. Y. 


THE A. N. 
55 Fifth Avenue, 


Aids in Manuscript Writing | 





——$—$ 
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The RED CAP and GOWN 
Is rapidly becoming ree. 
ognized as the authentic 
costume for 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
Samples and Rental Rates 
furnished on request. 
Dept. T. I. 


Cc. E. WARD Co. 
New London, Ohio 








The 


GX 
Originators of the Red Cap and Gown for Eighth 
Grade Commencement. 











New BRASS TAPPING Set 


Special 20% Discount 
to Schools 


Don’tdelay! Get this complete mod- 
ern metal craft outfit now. Tools 
and materials for “tapping out’’ 
designs in metal. Boys and giris 
can make handsome “‘raised metal”’ 
Plaques, Bookends, Desk Racks, for 
homes or gifts. These fascinating 
projects hold attention, develop 
manual skill and artistic sense. 
Leading educators are adopting it. 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
lywood backing -board non-tarnishable jewelers’ 


metals and tapping hamenee. vy tapping tools, special nails and 
design patterns, Attractive, durable container. 


20% Discount 
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RAPAPORT BROS., 701-A, W. Ohio St., Chicago 


MEXICAN UNI 


ONLY A DIME 


Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for compl 
material to make large Mexican Poster. Wi 
this we will send full details of our Service & 
busy teachers whereby you can secure new, 0 
inal, modern material for every month of 
school year. No longer any need to use ¢ 
ideas and designs. 

Mail this coupon today. 

ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 

Princeton, Illinois 

I am enclosing 10 cents for Mexican Unit w# 
full details of your Service for busy teachen 
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10¢ BOOKS Grasi 


350 titles: Social Studies, Industries, F 
Myths, Nature, Biography, History, 
Literature, ete. Send us a postcard with 
name, address, school and grades taught, and 
will send you one book FREE together 
complete list of titles. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, K! 





WANTED: NEWWRITERS! 


! Write for magazines, books, 
o obligation ! 


Earn while learnin 
newspapers, etc.! FREE Literature! 
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623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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New FEATHERWEIGHT 


Here isthe greatest bargain in Portables. Think ' 
beautiful Brand New, modern, streamline FEAR 
WEIGHT portable for only 10c a day Positively tem 
latest, smallest, most complete portable made. 
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feature y Guaranteed. 1937 Model —a bargain. 
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mee. et ee DODSON-MUMFORD PICTURES 
THE NEW BOOKS FOR VISUAL STUDY 


Industrials - Birds - Animas 
Flowers - Trees - Old Masters 
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a real 
ining. Valuable for teaching 
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SPOKEN WORDS MAY FADE LIKE SMOKE BUT 
MIMEOGRAPH PUTS THEM ON PAPER 


Teachers have found a way to avoid the wavering and fleeting pattern of verbal 
instructions to pupils. Lt takes the form of lesson de ‘ets duplicated by Mimeograph. 
Results, as viewed by many thoughtful educators, are all on the plus side. Just 
picture to vourself what it means whe ‘n freshly printed study outlines, directions 
for work, test exercises. and the like are place ‘din the hands of each student daily. 
You will agree that such a method cannot fail to save teachers’ time and strength. 
Also it helps to focus attention, gives a better measurement of pupil progress and 

1 broader sweep of personalized instruction. That’s the way it works in actual 
wine tice, and the records prove it. Perhaps vou'd like to read the moving story of 
lesson sheets as worked out in a sood sc -hool with the aid of Mimeograph. Se ‘nd 
for an illuminating booklet entteied ‘A Solution”; it’s free to teachers everywhere. 
Just drop a poste onl today to Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, c thicago. 

A close-up view. In your community there is a trained Mimeograph representative who will gladly 


demonstrate the Mimeograph as a producer of lesson sheets and other invaluable teaching aids. No obliga- 
tion, of course. See your classified tele ‘phone book for local address or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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NIGHTFALL IN DORDRECHT 


EUGENE FIELD 





The mill goes toiling slowly around 
With steady and solemn creak, 
And my little one hears in the kindly 
sound 
The voice of the old mill speak. 
While round and round those big white 
wings 
Grimly and ghostlike creep, 
My little one hears that the old mill 
sings: 
“Sleep, little tulip, sleep!” 


Old dog Fritz in slumber sound 
Groans of the stony mart— 
| Tomorrow how proudly he'll trot you 
round, 
Hitched to our new milk-cart! 
And you shall help me blanket the kine 
And fold the gentle sheep 
And set the herring a-soak in brine 
But now, little tulip, sleep! 


A Dream-One comes to button the eyes 
That wearily droop and blink, 
While the old mill buffets the frowning 
skies 
| And scolds at the stars that wink; 
Over your face the misty wings 
Of that beautiful Dream-One sweep, 
'§ And rocking your cradle she softly sings: 
“Sleep, little tulip, sleep!” 


From “The Poems o Eugene Field.” Used by 
permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 





Newman, from Wide World Photws 


Our Illustrated Unit of Work this month deals with Holland. 
You will find it on pages 43-82. 
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In Rural Schools 


Discussed by DWIGHT L. BAILEY 


Director of Rural Education 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 


& WHAT do rural elementary school 
teachers consider their most impor- 
tant teaching problems? Several studies 
have been made by the writer in order to 
obtain adequate answers to this question. 

One study made in a midwestern state 
was county-wide in scope, with 138 teach- 
ers participating. These teachers listed 
what they considered to be their most out- 
standing problems, making a total of 487. 
Out of this number 358 problems were, 
directly or indirectly, related to the cur- 
riculum. There were 117 teachers who 
stated that the greatest problems in their 
schools were caused by the lack of suffi- 
cient time to get the many things done 
which were called for in the curriculum. 
Consequently much of the enrichment 
work was omitted. 

The rural schools referred to by these 
teachers were organized by grades and 
subjects. This type of organization cre- 
ates a situation that makes it very diffi- 
cult or entirely impossible to accomplish 
the fundamental purposes for which the 
school should exist. 

Under such conditions the curriculum 
is too crowded, or is very limited in na- 
ture, or both. The curriculum is usually 
made up of a large number of subjects, 
although the number and kind taught in 
each school may vary considerably. In 
general, such a rural-school curriculum 
appears to emphasize the fundamentals or 
tool subjects, such as reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, penmanship, grammar, and others 
of a similar type, with too little attention 
placed on cultural development. 

In such cases, the curriculum consists 
mainly of textbook assignments. The 

(Continued on page 83) 


We present each month on this page discussions of particular interest to you as a teacher. 


TOPIC FOR THIS MONTH: 


Is the Curriculum of the 
Elementary School Too Crowded? 


From the Village Viewpoint 


Discussed by E. A. HANSEN 


Professor of Elementary Education, and Director, 
Elementary School, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


B TO ASK the question seems almost to 

beg it. Where the curriculum is con- 
ceived of as being a series of more or less 
discontinuous experiences within limited 
boundaries of subject matter, and actually 
is such, the grades in village schools are 
hard pressed as they labor to cover the 
ground required. 

These small systems find that the cur- 
riculum frequently approximates an im- 
possibility. Recitations (just that) are 
often below a minimum of minutes in 
length, especially if a rigid schedule is stip- 
ulated by the administrative heads, and 
where each subject and each “class” must 
be heard by the teacher every day. 

Couple to these governing factors insist- 
ence that each grade reach or exceed the 
norms on standardized objective tests. 
Then add that the village school has no 
special-education unit for slow-learning 
children, and also that a teacher, in many 
instances, must teach more than one grade. 
The result is an expression about the “too 
crowded” curriculum or the meaningful 
words, “We cannot get it all done.” 

But sincere as the complaining teacher 
and pupils may be, and honest in their 
evaluation of the school’s program as the 
critical parents will be, the ubiquitous 
feeling of having too much to do is not 
always real. How frequently that is done 
which need not be done, and that is left 
undone which might be done! 

Norms for standardized tests are stated 
in terms of average performance, and rep- 
resent median figures, when set up by ad- 
ministrators as the goals to be achieved. 
Not all pupils in a grade must reach the 
standard. Pupils already achieving the 

(Continued on page 83) 


In Larger Communities 


Discussed by EMMA RAMSAY 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, 
State Peochers College, Lowell, Massachusetts 


HB IF THIS question means “Are the ca- 

pacities of children overtaxed by the 
first six years of school requirements?” 
the answer is “No.” 

In the modern public school the basic 
content of the elementary program con- 
sists of that which the children have the 
capacity to learn in respect to its imme- 
diate use in their daily lives; also, that 
which can be learned at this period with 
greatest economy for use in the future. 
This content consists of only such funda- 
mental skills as serve to establish the dif- 
ference between an individual’s literacy 
and illiteracy. 

The change in the elementary school 
curriculum which might cause a question 
of overcrowdedness to arise, is due to the 
fact that children in the modern school 
are being guided to work to their capaci- 
ties, to develop their abilities, and to get 
an understanding of the world about 
them. This is the result of the scientific 
organization of the elementary program 
in terms of social life. 

In an effort to have the elementary 
school curriculum function in accom- 
plishing the modern educational objec- 
tives, experts in curricular organization 
have introduced new material into the 
program. The introduction of this mate- 
rial has been more than counterbalanced 
by the elimination of obsolete data in the 
course of study previously used. To test 
the verity of this statement, compare 4 
modern textbook of spelling with one 
in the old traditional school, or compafe 
a modern course of study in arithmetic 
with one that was followed twenty years 
ago. The same process of elimination 4 

(Continued on page 83) 


We hope that these viewpoints 


will be valuable in helping you solve a particular problem or in providing the basis for a discussion at your next P.TA. 
meeting. What topics would you like presented here? Address: THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Programs 
for Nature Clubs 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 


L. ALDEN MARSH 


President of the Counselors 
of the School Garden Association of America 


B NEXT to finding an_ enthusiastic 
adult adviser who loves both nature 
and children, the hardest problem in a na- 
ture club is the program. Programs must 
be seasonable. The time to study butter- 
flies is in the summer and fall when they 
flit busily over the wealth of blossoms, 
both flowers and insects glorious with col- 
or. Birds and flowers thrill the heart most 
in the early spring. In winter, balsams, 
hemlocks, pines, spruces, and firs give 
more pleasure than in summer when the 
world is aglow with more brilliant life. 


B FOR adult clubs, it is possible to make 
out a program for the year; but with 
children we must have realities to observe, 
and it is difficult to know what is avail- 
able very far ahead. 
For example, one day a boy brought in 
a young mink, so for our next program 
we had a lesson on minks, ferrets, and 
weasels, At another meeting, a pupil 
brought a shrew, and most of the chil 
dren saw a shrew for the first time. Had 
a lesson on these mammals been planned 
in advance, we might have had pictures, 
but not the animals themselves. When 
several in the club receive microscopes for 
Christmas, that is the time to have a pro- 
gram on how to use the microscope and 





J Horace McFarland Co 


Trunk of the White Oak, Often Three Feet in 
‘ameter, Is Covered with Whitish Furrowed Bark 
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Schufeldt 


The Meadow Lark Has a Yellow Breast Marked 
with a Black Crescent, and White Tail Feathers 


what can be seen with it. Again, certain 
plants will be interesting when they are in 
blossom, and seasons vary. I believe that 
it is better to plan programs week by 
week. 


B OFTEN lessons creating the most 

vivid impressions may come from a 
suddenly discovered bobwhite, the call of 
a cardinal, or the whiff of a fragrant blos- 
som caught by the keen senses of a boy 
inattentive to a set program. 

We were meeting one summer day in a 
beautiful ravine where beeches and bass- 
wood trees, spreading above our heads, 
were giving us material for our program. 
Suddenly a wood thrush flew across the 
ravine and the president of the club, a 
real nature lover, said that he knew where 
its nest was. Interest ran high. Was not 
that the psychological moment to talk 
about thrushes, when the whir of wings 
was still in our ears? 

At another meeting, the adult adviser 
had brought in a centipede and some sow 
bugs which he had supposed would be the 
center of interest; but a boy who has al- 
ways been interested in reptiles brought 
to club a small garden snake. He became 
the lion of the party, and the small joint- 
ed creatures were neglected. 





1. W. Brownell 


The White Oak Has a Thick Central Trunk with 
Horizontal Wide-spreading Branches 





L. W. Brownell 


The Flicker Has a Brown Breast Marked with a 
Black Crescent, and a Red Nape 


The writer does not advocate that at- 
tention should drift with each changing 
interest. As he sees it, however, the pur- 
pose of a nature club is to cultivate an ap- 
preciation of the beauty and wonder of 
the varied aspects of nature, and so, if the 
attention changes, the club leader must 
yield to the inevitable. 


B THE adult adviser must be ready to 

learn daily and humbly. Nobody can 
know all the fields of so vast a subject. 
Dr. Asa Gray gave his whole life to the 
study of classifying the wild flowers of 
North America but never completed it. 
No leader need be ashamed to be a learner 
when he tries to work in the fields of in- 
sects, trees, reptiles, mammals, amphib- 
ians, and the other divisions of plant and 
animal life. He must often honestly con- 
fess ignorance but must be willing to en- 
large his field of knowledge, studying 
with the children. 


H@ SOMETIMES speakers are willing to 

help with the program. Twice we 

have had talks by a man prominent in the 

Audubon Society of the state. On the 

first occasion he showed colored slides of 

birds as he talked; at a later meeting, an 
(Continued on page 80) 





1. W. Brownell 


The Leaves of the White Oak Are Deeply Lobed, 
Light Green Above and Whitish Beneath 
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Ewing Calloway 


From This Mixer Comes Enough Dough for a 
Thousand Loaves of Bread 





Bwing Calloway 
Here Are Shown Molded Loaves of Bread 
Automatically Entering the Traveling Oven 





Ewing Calloway 


Four Thousand Loaves of Bread an Hour 
Are Baked in This Oven 





Ewing Galloway 


The Pastry Cook Skillfully Decorates Cakes 
with Icing of Various Colors 
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A Unit on the Bakery 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


AGNES 6. GUNDERSON 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


B® IN OUR second grade, language is 

taught not in a separate period, but in 
connection with other subjects, whenever 
expressional situations arise. The social- 
studies program is particularly rich in op- 
portunities for expression, and for this 
reason it seems expedient to combine it 
with the work in language, the social stud- 
ies providing the subject matter, or the 
“What to say,” and the language side be- 
ing concerned with the skills of expres- 
sion, or the “How to say it.” 

The theme of the social-studies work in 
our second grade is Community Helpers 
in Our City. Following is the outline 
used in studying the bakery. 

I. Problem: How the baker helps us. 

A. Specific goals (taken from State of 

Wyoming Department of Education 

Bulletin; see bibliography) . 

1. Content. 
a) Talk with fluency and confi- 
dence about experiences in and 
outside of school. 
b) Enrich experiences through ac- 
curate observation and through 
contacts with suitable literature 
and pictures. 
c) Develop a sense of simple se 
quence of ideas when reporting ex- 
periences. 
d) Speak and write in complete 
sentences when the situation nat- 
urally demands them. 
e) Enrich the vocabulary through 
reading, listening to stories, and 
participating in assembly pro- 
grams. 

2. Mechanics. 
a) Assume a natural, easy manner 
and posture when speaking to 
group. 
b) Capitalize, punctuate, and spell 
correctly when copying group 
compositions and when writing 
simple sentences independently. 

3. Correct usage. 
a) Make incidental correction in 
all activities. 
b) Speak and write correctly all 
elements which have been taught. 
c) Try to be correct and effective 
in expression. 

4. Social aspects. 
a) Develop an understanding of 
the interdependence of people 
within a community. 
b) Develop a desire to share activ- 
ities and responsibilities. 


Seatwork based on this unit 
will be found on the opposite page. 


c) Develop an understanding of 
the work done in the commercial 
bakery as compared with baking at 
home. 

B. Approach. 

The children had just finished a unit 
on the grocery. One of the questions 
which arose was “Where does the gro- 
cer get the bread?” This led to other 
questions, such as “What else does the 
baker make?” “How is the bread 
made?” 

II. Outline of development. 
A. Plans for study (formulated by pu- 
pils) . 

1. Visit the bakery. 

. Read stories about the bakery. 
. Draw pictures of the bakery. 
Sing songs. 
Make riddles and poems. 
Make an A BC book. 
Build a bakery. 
Play games. 
III. Specific activities. 

A. Oral expression. 

1. Conversing about: 

a) Kinds of bread used at home. 
b) Kinds of food bought at bak- 
ery. 

c) The things enjoyed most in 
visit to bakery. 

d) Birthday cakes. 

e) The favorite food baked at 
home. 

2. Discussing: 

a) Plans for study of unit. 

b) Preparation for visit to bakery. 
c) Plans for constructing a bak- 
ery. 

d) Plans for an assembly. 

3. Explaining: 

a) How Mother bakes cookies. 
b) How Mother bakes cinnamon 
rolls. 

c) How we made our bakery. 

4. Special-occasion talks. 

a) Oral invitation to the assembly. 
b) Assembly talks on various top- 
ics. 

B. Written expression. 

1. Letters. 

a) Asking to visit the bakery. 
b) Thanking the baker for cour- 
tesies extended. 
c) Inviting parents to the assem- 
bly. 

C. Creative expression. 

1. Making poems, riddles, and alpha- 

betical rhymes. 

2. Illustrating poems. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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seatwork for "A Unit on the Bakery” 


AGNES G. GUNDERSON 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 





From the list below choose the correct answer 
to each question. 


1. Who ate a Christmas pie? 
2. Who made some tarts? 
3. Who ran away? 
4. Who has a cooky jar high up on a shelf? 
§, What were the four and twenty blackbirds 
baked in? 
6. Whose shop is spick and span? 
7. Who lives in Drury Lane? 
8. Who ate so many poppy-seed cakes that he 
burst? 
9. What is the North Wind’s cooky? 
10. What is the finest of suppers? 


A pie The baker’s 
Little Jack Horner Animal crackers 
The moon Queen of Hearts 
The Muffin Man Grandma 


Gingerbread Boy The green goose 


aiemenemte 


If the sentence is true, write Yes after it; if not 
true, write No. 


Doughnuts are made from corn meal. 
Bread is baked on a cooling rack. 
Sliced bread must be wrapped by hand. 
Oatmeal is made from oats. 
The grocer buys bread from the bakery. 
Corn bread is made from rye. 
Graham bread is made from wheat. 

8. White flour is made from the outside of the 
wheat. 


Per rrr Fr 








Cross out the word in each group that does not 
belong. 


farmer, miller, baker, chair 
butter, knife, sugar, lard 

carton, package, girl, waxed paper 
silk, bread, pastry, rolls 

dress, buns, muffins, biscuits 


num tp YN — 


currants, mittens, figs, dates 


Make three columns headed as follows: Grains, 
Ingredients, Foods Bought at a Bakery. Write 
the following words in the right column. 


jelly roll flour muffins 
bread cake yeast 

lard milk rye 

pie salt buns 
wheat cookies tarts 

oats sugar eggs 
doughnuts gingerbread raisins 
corn chocolate spices 

rolls soda buckwheat 











Match these parts of sentences. 


makes bread rise. 
grinds wheat into flour. 


The farmer 
Graham flour 


Yeast are cooked in lard. 
The baker is made from wheat. 
Doughnuts is made from corn. 
Corn meal plants wheat. 

The miller bakes bread. 





Answer these riddles. 


1. My seeds have a brown coat which is called 
bran. 
The miller grinds me into a white powder. 
The baker uses me when he bakes bread, 
cake, and cookies. 
Write my name. 
2. I grow tall. 
Sometimes my seeds are rolled into flakes 
and toasted. 
Children eat me for breakfast. 
Draw me growing in the field. 
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Wide World 


Spring has come to this valley in the lower Engadine, 
but the mountains surrounding it are clad in snow. 





Cattiker, Herne 


A sawmill utilizes power from a rushing stream 
in the Loetschen Valley. 


EB. Meerkamper, Davos 


The Scaletta Glacier, near Davos, is an 
interesting example of Nature's handiwork. 


B® A TEACHER’S equipment is far 
from complete unless she has an abun- 
dance of pictures to illustrate her lessons 
in geography. The children are studying 
conditions in different countries and find- 
ing out how those conditions affect the 
lives of the people. Often the conditions 
are very different from those that touch 
their own lives. Therefore, in presenting 
something entirely foreign to their expe- 
rience, the teacher should place before the 
children pictures of surface features, peo- 
ple, occupations, and homes. Since the 
most vivid impressions are those received 
through the eye, pictures form one of the 
most important allies at the teacher’s 
command. 
This sort of lesson is very popular. 
Pictures may be used in various ways. 
Sometimes I let a row of pupils go to the 
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Brugger, Meiringen 


The foaming Giessbach falls nearly 
a thousand feet to Lake Brienz. 








bh. Meerkamper, Davos 


Winter brings heavy snows to Switzerland. 
This scene is in the Alps near Davos. 


A Visual Lesson 


Fwing Galloway 
Rushing mountain streams of Switzerland like this one 


gradually make deep gorges. 





bwing Galloway 


Seealp Lake, lying in a valley at the foot 
of Mt. Sentis, presents a peaceful scene. 


on Switzerland 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


REBECCA RICE 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Abbott Street School, Worcester, Massachusetts 


bulletin board or to the wire on which 
the pictures are hung, and choose a pic- 
ture to talk about. Then I ask them to 
be able to tell as much as possible about 
some one fact that is illustrated by the 
pictures. 

The following lesson material on Switz- 
erland is based on photographs of scenes 
there, and is designed to train the powers 
of observation. Many important geo- 
graphical facts will be brought out. 

The manner of presenting the lessons is 
left to the teacher, but here are some sug- 
gestions. Suppose the school is located on 
the prairies. The children’s world is a flat 
place, very unlike the rugged scenery of 
central Europe. How can we make real 
to them the beauties of Switzerland? 


See pages 21, 28, and 30-31 for a story 
and handwork on Switzerland. 


If soft, wet snow is on the ground, we 
might make a mound of it in the yard. 
With an entire class contributing to the 
making, “mountains” of considerable size 
might be built, and, with a picture as 4 
guide, peaks and valleys might be made. 
Tiny snow houses placed at the foot would 
help to establish the idea of comparative 
size. At another season “mountains” may 
be built up in the sand table with wet 
sand. Small bits of pine, and branching 
twigs dipped. in glue and green confett, 
may be stuck in the sand on the lower 
slopes to make trees. White sand may b 
sprinkled over the mountain tops to repre- 
sent snow. 

Suppose there are gently rolling hills 
in the locality. We could point out one 
of the highest and say to the children, 
“This is a hill. Let us pretend that 4 
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giant piled another hill on top of it, and 
then another and another, until the top 
almost touched the clouds above us.” 
(Eyes might open wide, and lips part, in- 
dicative of comprehension.) “Here we 
have a great pile of rock covered with soil 
on the lower slopes, but bare at the sum- 
mit. We call it a mountain.” 

If we follow up this conception with a 
picture of some striking mountain, like 
the Matterhorn, the next time the child 
is shown a picture of a mountain he will 
recognize it at once. To strengthen the 
impression, the child may express for him- 
self the ideas he has just received through 
the medium of handwork. Mountains 
lend themselves readily as subjects for 
paper-cutting. Built-up posters can be 
made using the objects cut out. A moun- 
tain might be drawn upon the blackboard 
by the teacher. The lower slope might 
be done in green, with a forest drawn 


INTO 
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k. Meerkamper, Davos 


A typical Swiss scene is this pastoral valley near 
Davos, with wooded mountains in the background. 


+ ioe 


EK. Maerkamper, Davos 


Herds of goats graze in mountain pastures lying 
near the snow line, above Davos. 





A. Pedrett, St. Moritz 


This woman, near St. Moritz, is. 
going after a load of hay. 
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Photoglob-Verlag, Zurich 


To reach the lofty Trubsee region, 
one may take this aerial railway. 


upon it. Going higher, the green would 
melt into blue, and higher still the blue 
would give way to the snowy summit 
with blue shadows upon it. As the chil- 
dren work, the teacher should use, and 
encourage the children to use, such terms 
as mountains, slopes, summit, snow line, 
timber line, and valley. 


Lesson I 
Subjects of Pictures Needed 


1. Snow-clad mountains and verdure- 
clad valley. 
2. Lake with mountains towering be- 
hind it. 
3. Steep, rocky cliffs. 
4. Waterfall. 
§. Mill or factory near a mountain 
stream or waterfall. 
6. Glacier. 
7. Stream wearing away rock, eventu- 
ally to form gorge. 
8. Swift mountain stream. 
9. Deep snowfall. 
10. Lake in a valley. 





Rine:~ AgeRE eet 
Bogart, from R. 1, Nesmith 
The Matterhorn is one of the most 
famous and picturesque Alpine peaks. 









Withelm Pleyer, Zurich 


Picturesque mail delivery service 
is used in the Bernese Oberland. 


Observation Lesson 


The following questions are based upon 
the pictures shown on these pages. Note 
that several points are illustrated in a 
number of the pictures. The lesson may 
be conducted as follows. 

1. Point out a picture showing that it 
grows colder as one climbs higher. 
2. Snow melts each spring. 
does the water go? 

that proves this. 

3. What does rainfall do to the loose 
soil high up on the slopes of mountains? 
What picture shows this? 

4. During the spring and summer much 
of the snow and ice melts and runs down 
the mountains in little streams. Some- 
times a stream tumbles over great cliffs. 
Find a picture of one. What is a stream 


Where 


Indicate a picture 


called that flows down over steep rocks? 
(Continued on page 66) 





Viaducts and tunnels mark the St. Gothard railway. 
The famous St. Gothard Tunnel is 9'{ miles long. 





A. Steiner, St. Moritz 


The road through the Lukmanier Pass is one of many 


Swiss highways which tunnel into mountains. 





This railway near Lucerne scales 
the cliffs of the famous Eselwand. 
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Ann Jean's Kite 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARJORY SMITH 


@ IT WAS a very windy Saturday. In 

the house it was warm and cozy. 
Mother was roasting chestnuts in the 
ashes, Mopsy the puppy was asleep by the 
fire, and Daddy was reading. But Ann 
Jean stood at the window and looked out 
wistfully. 

“What's the matter with my little 
girl?” asked Daddy. ‘Today he would be 
home all day with Ann Jean and Mother. 

“T was just wishing,” sighed Ann Jean, 
“that I were a boy, Daddy.” 

Daddy put down his book and came to 
stand beside Ann Jean. “Now, now,” he 
said. “I thought little girls had a very 
nice time. Don’t they?” 

“Yes,” said Ann Jean slowly, “but boys 
have kites!” 

Daddy began to laugh. “Oh, I see,” he 
said. “You've been watching the neigh- 
bor boys flying their kites. Would you 
like to have a kite, Ann Jean?” 

Ann Jean nodded eagerly. 

“You shall have one if you like,” said 
Daddy. “I think I have an old kite up in 
the attic that I used to fly!” 

So a little later Daddy and Ann Jean 
and Mopsy stood on a small hill and flew 
the old kite. 

“It is not easy to fly a kite when the 
wind blows so hard,” gasped Ann Jean. 

Daddy took hold of the kite tightly. 
He said, “I think the wind wants to take 
you up with the kite!” 

Ann Jean laughed. With someone to 
help, it was fun to fly a kite. 

“Do you still want to be a boy?” asked 
Daddy while they watched the kite get- 
ting smaller and smaller as it flew higher 
in the air. 

“No,” said Ann Jean. “I’m glad to bea 
girl, now that I know girls can fly kites.” 


Another story about Ann Jean 
will appear in the April issue. 
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Four Stories for March 





The Pussy Willows 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ANNIE BRYANT 


8 TWOchildren, Dorothy and Richard, 

had been out walking with their fa- 
ther. They came home with their hands 
full of pussy willows, which they had 
found beside a brook. 

Mother put the pretty gray “pussies” 
into a large vase filled with water. In a 
few days the children were surprised to 
see how long the catkins had grown. Some 
had turned greenish, while others were 
yellow or purple. 

One morning Mother called to the chil- 
dren, “Come and see what has happened 
to the pussy willows.” 

The children came running to see what 
it was. There on the table were little 
heaps of yellow dust. 

“What is that?” asked Dorothy. 

“That is pollen,” her mother answered. 

“Oh, see it on the pussy willows,” 
Dorothy cried. “They are covered with 
x 

“Here are some that haven’t any pol- 
len,” Richard observed, pointing to one 
here and there. 

“What do you notice about those that 
haven’t any?” his mother asked. 

Richard looked carefully. “They are a 
different color,” he said. 

“That is right,” Mother agreed. “The 
pussy willows that have no pollen are the 
ones that make the seeds. But they can- 
not make seeds unless some of the pollen 
comes to them. So the wind blows the 
pollen from one to another.” 

“Do all plants have pollen?” asked 
Richard. 

“Most flowering plants do,” his mother 
replied, “but there are some plants, like 
ferns and mosses, that have no real flow- 
ers, and these have no pollen. Pollen is 
made up of tiny grains which have differ- 
ent shapes in different flowers.” 

Later in the week Richard was gazing 
into the vase. “Look!” he said, “some of 
the pussy willows have roots.” 

His mother took one out carefully, and 
there along the stem were tiny white 
roots. 

“Will the pussy willows grow out of 
doors if we plant them?” Dorothy asked. 

Father thought that they would. They 
all went out in the yard, and Father loos- 
ened the ground and dug a few holes. In- 
to these he put the pussy willows, and 
gave them a good drink. 


It was not long before green leaves ap. 
peared. The willow shoots grew fast, and 
in a few years Dorothy and Richard had 
pussy willows right in their own back 
yard. 


QUESTIONS 
1. Where did the children find th 


pussy willows? 

2. What formed on the pussy willows 
as the catkins grew longer? 

3. Did all of the pussy willows have 
yellow dust on them? 

4. Which catkins make seed—thos 
that have pollen or those that do not? 

§. Can these catkins make seed without 
aid from the pollen? 

6. When the willows are growing out- 
doors, how does pollen get to the catkins 
that have none? 


The Brown Pelican 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GRETA T. GARRISON 


Down by the sea a big bird lived. 

It was a big brown pelican. 

The big brown pelican liked to live 
where it was warm. 

One day he started to fly. 

He flew close to the water. 

There was a fish in the water. 

He dived into the water. 

Up he came, but he had no fish. 

He flew close to the water again. 

He saw another fish in the water. 

Down he dived. 

Up he came. 

This time he had the fish. 

He carried it in his bill. 

His bill at the top was hard. 

The under part of his bill was soft. 

It looked like a rubber bag. 

As he swallowed the fish, the bag grew 
bigger and bigger. 

Then it grew small again. 

The pelican sat on the water. 

He folded up his wings. 

They rested on his back. 

Then he paddled away like a duck. 
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Gretel Goes up the Mountain 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


REBECCA RICE 


— “AND may I really go up to the 
chalet this year?” asked Gretel, her 
big brown eyes dancing with anticipation. 
“Yes,” her mother replied and smiled. 
Then she sighed. Gretel was the young- 
est child, and it would be lonely during 
the summer without her, but she did so 
want to go with the others and she was 
old enough. 

As for Gretel herself, she was tired of 
being called the baby of the family. Her 
little friend Clara was only seven, a whole 
year younger than Gretel, but she was the 
oldest of a family of three, and her father 
called her “‘Mother’s little woman,” and 
“Mother’s helper.” 

“Perhaps they won’t call me a baby any 
longer,” Gretel thought to herself. “I'll 
show them that I am no baby.” 

It was very hard to go to sleep that 
night. Gretel twisted and turned and 
thought about the coming day. It was to 
be a holiday, for it was the day when the 
cattle and the goats were taken out of 
their winter quarters and driven up to 
the pastures high on the mountainside. 
Now and then she heard one of the cows 
bump against the wall, for, as in many 
Swiss homes, the cattle and the goats were 
kept in the cellar of the house. 

“I will not go with Jeanne,” thought 
Gretel, “for she takes the cows, and they 
do not go so high as the goats do. I shall 
go with Carl, up to the great glacier.” 

Gretel had always liked to think about 
the time when she would be old enough to 
go to the edge of the great glacier. She 
ou not go out upon the field of icé, 

for she knew that there were great cracks 
in it, and that many men had lost their 
lives j in trying to cross it. From her home 
in the valley she could look up and see the 
7 sparkling in the sunshine; at the end 
of the day she liked to watch it turn rosy 


” 
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red in the light of the setting sun. Which- 
ever way she looked she could see moun- 
tains, for her home was in a bowl-shaped 
valley surrounded by mountain peaks. 
On the lower slopes were gardens and hay- 
fields; farther up were towering forests. 
From the front of her home Gretel could 
see the place where the trees stopped. Be- 
yond were grim gray rocks which rose up 
in steep precipices to the snow line, be- 
yond which the snow never melted, win- 
ter or summer. Gretel loved to see the 
snow-clad peaks against the blue sky. 

“T shall go very high,” she thought 
drowsily. “I shall climb upon a big rock 
and look down, down into the valley. The 
houses will look like tiny toys carved out 
of wood. I shall see—” But the next 
thing she saw was the sun shining in her 
window early the next morning. 

Everyone was up early, for who wants 
to waste a holiday in bed? Gretel was so 
excited. She was here, there, and every- 
where; first in the house watching Jeanne 
and her mother putting up a big basket of 
rye bread, pats of sweet yellow butter, 
slices of meat, and cheese; then out in the 
yard to help Johanna fashion long gar- 
lands and wreaths to decorate the necks 
of the cattle and the goats; and then in 
the lower part of the house to pet and tell 
her favorite goats where they were going. 

“My, but they are lively,” exclaimed 
Carl, with a quick side step to avoid the 
horns of Captain, the largest goat. “I 
think they know that they are going up 
the mountain and are as glad about it as 
we are. Quit that, Captain! Gretel’s 
hair is not hay.” 

With a laugh Gretel turned to fondle 
Captain. 


See pages 18-19, 28, 
and 30-31 for pictures, lesson material, 
and handwork on Switzerland. 


“He wanted me to pay attention to 
him,” she said. “Why are they so lively? 
I never saw them act so.” 

“Tt is because they have been locked up 
all winter,” replied her father, who was 
busy putting bells on the animals to help 
the goatherds find them if they strayed 
away. “Even the cows feel like kicking 
up their heels. We must be careful when 
we take them out or one may run away.” 

Soon everyone was ready to start. They 
all gathered in the village square, and the 
pastor blessed them and prayed for their 
safety. Then they started up the moun- 
tain. The people of the village went a 
little way up the mountain with them. 
Gretel kept close to her mother, realizing 
for the first time how soon the time of 
parting would come, but things were 
much too interesting and exciting for her 
to feel blue. 

She thought that the cows and the goats 
looked very festive, dressed in their gay 
wreaths, but they did not seem to approve 
of their decorations. They shook their 
heads impatiently, and nibbled away at 
their own and their neighbors’ wreaths. 
It was very funny to watch, and Gretel 
laughed heartily at their antics. 

The climb at first was gradual, and the 
herdsmen sang and joked among them- 
selves, but at last the slope became steeper. 
Many of those who had come up the 
mountain for the fun of seeing the others 
off in style now said good-by and returned 
to the village. Gretel’s mother held her 
very close. 

“Don’t fall over a cliff, little daughter,” 
she said softly as they parted. 

A big lump came into Gretel’s throat 
as she watched her mother go down the 
narrow path, and she might have cried 
had she not seen her brother Jacob, who 
liked to tease, watching her. If she had 
cried she would never have heard the end 
of it, so she laughed instead. 

“Gretel isn’t a baby,” said Johanna, 
adding with a blush, “I cried the first 
year, when I saw Mother going down 
without me.” Gretel swelled with pride. 

“T shall be going down to the valley in 
a day or two with butter and cheese,” she 
thought to herself. “Then I can tell 
Mother that I did not cry once.” 

By noon they had reached the chalet. 
Jeanne and Johanna were busy with the 
dinner, and Gretel explored her new 
home. It was a low two-room building 
with great stones placed upon the roof to 
keep it from blowing away in the icy gales 
of winter. One room was for the cattle. 
Twice a day they were driven in to be 
milked. 

The other room was where the family 
was to eat and to make the cheese and 
butter. Gretel poked her inquisitive little 
nose into every cranny. In one corner of 
the room was a stone platform on which 
Carl was building a fire. An iron crane 

(Continued on page 84) 
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I. Suggested approaches. 
A. Present a number of pictures show- 
ing early river boats, and lead from this 
interest into a study of the Lewis and 
Clark trip. 
B. Read some stories of early camps of 
the fur traders along the Missouri River 
and in the Northwest. 
C. Show the vast area of the Louisiana 
Purchase, by comparing it with the 
area of other countries. Also show 
how much an acre the land cost the 
United States. 
D. Read a few interesting paragraphs 
from the log of Lewis and Clark to 
stimulate a desire for pupils to study 
the whole journey. 
II. General objectives. 
A. To obtain a working knowledge of 
the importance of this expedition in 
later American history. 
B. To gain information on the value of 
the Louisiana Purchase. 
C. To study the difficulties involved in 
making this journey up the Missouri 
River. 
III. Outline of unit content. 
A. Events leading up to the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. 
1. Louisiana Purchase. 
2. President Jefferson’s decision to 
explore the Louisiana Territory. 
3. Selection of Lewis and Clark as 
leaders of expedition. 
B. Getting ready for the journey. 
1. Character sketches of Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark. 
2. The winter of 1803-4 at Camp 
Du Bois near St. Louis before the be- 
ginning of the trip. 
a) Camp life. 
b) Equipment and supplies for 





Courtesy, J. BE. Praser 


This Statue of Meriwether Lewis by J. E. Fraser 
Commemorates His Heroic Service to His Country 





the trip. 
hwing GCallewey . , . ) ) h Missouri 
Bears Were among the Wild Animals Lewis and ‘ ) Transportatic non the 
Clark Saw while Exploring in the Northwest River. 


(1) Kinds of boats used. 
(a) Keelboat. 
(b) Pirogue. 
(2) Use of a cordelle. 
d) The personnel of the expedi- 
tion. 
C. The events of first part of journey 
till winter camp in 1804-5. 
1. Missouri River travel. 
a) The dangers: sandbars, caving 
banks, strong current, snags. 
b) Hunting along shores for 
game, and specimens of rocks and 
plants. 
Indian parleys and trading. 
a) With the Omaha Indians, 





Culver Service 


N 


The Buffalo Which Roamed the Plains in Large 
Herds Were a Source of Food 
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The Lewis and Clark Expedition 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


W. W. LUDEMAN 


Dean, Southern State Normal School, Springfield, South Dakota 


b) With the Sioux. 

c) With the Mandans. 
3. Lewis and Clark meet Sacajawea, 
“Bird Woman”; she and her hys. 
band, Charboneau, are hired as guides 
for rest of journey. 
4. Winter camp at Fort Mandan ip 
1804—5. 

D. Events of second part of journey 

till winter camp in 1805-6. . 
1. Expedition reaches Great Falls and 
portage is necessary. 

2. Bird Woman meets her brother, 
3. Party crosses Rocky Mountains 
and reaches headwaters of Columbi: 
River. 

4. Quick dash to Pacific coast, and 
winter at Fort Clatsop in 1805-6. 

E. Return trip in 1806. 

1. Expedition leaves coast the last of 
March, 1806. 

2. Troop splits up to make side trips 
to explore many rivers. 

3. Party reunites on Missouri River 
and hastens downstream to St. Louis, 
4. Reception there in September, 
1806. 

F. Results of expedition. 

1. Indian tribes were studied and 
friendly relations established. 
2. Territory was mapped and ex- 
plored. 
3. American people were convinced 
that Louisiana Purchase was worth 
while. 
4. Westward pioneering began. 
§. Lewis and Clark received govern- 
ment positions in the Territory. 

IV. Activities to develop content. 

A. Reading activities. 

1. Reading to gain information on 
events of the expedition. 

2. Research reading—giving pupils 
topic and letting them browse for 
answer. 

B. Creative activities. 

1. Original stories or 
events of trip. 

2. Wall frieze with freehand draw- 
ings on phases of journey. 

3. Sand-table project showing 4 
Indian village or one of the forts 
along the route. 

4. Construction of model of early 
river flatboat. 

C. Orientation activities. 
1. Drawing map to show Louisiana 
Territory and route of expedition. 
2. Superimpose map of pupils’ home 
state to get idea of size of territory: 

(Continued on page 76) 
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WORLD HISTORY TESTS 


FANORA VOIGHT 


Head, Social Science Department, Vocational and 
Technical School, San Antonio, Texas 


THE TEUTONS AND ROMANS 


Fill each blank with the word or group 
of words that makes the sentence true. 

1. The Romans invaded Britain during 
the reign of ; 

2. The - , a Germanic tribe, con- 
quered the Roman province in North 
Africa. 

3. Most modern European countries 
sprang from the ruins of the — 

> religion was established 
throughout the western world during the 
period of the decline of Rome. 

§. In the fourth century the - 
settled in Roman territory. 

6. Rome withdrew her legions from 
Britain in the century. 

7. Rome’s greatest contribution to civ- 
lization was her system of 

8. The language of Rome was ___- 

9. “Teutons” is another name for the 
early _. ; 

10. Their earliest home was along the 

mein Sea. 

11. The Franks originally lived in the 

Valley. 

12. Attila was leader of the - a 
barbarian tribe invading Gaul. 

13. Rome fell in the year - 

14. The great king of the Franks was 


15, Charlemagne encouraged 
throughout his empire. 

16. The Northmen came from - , 

17. The year _ marks the date 
of the Norman Conquest. 

18. was the center of Byzan- 
tine trade and culture. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


Answer the following questions. 
1. What name was given to the cultur- 
al movement in western Europe from the 
ourteenth to the seventeenth centuries? 
2. In what country did it begin? 
3. The study of the classic works of 
teece and Rome was called what? 
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4. Name a great English philosopher of 
this time; a great English writer. 

5. Who was the great Polish astrono- 
mer of this period? 

6. Name four Italian cities famous for 
their encouragement of the Renaissance. 

7. What two great Latin scholars lived 
at this time? 

8. What important invention was made 
during this time? Who invented it? 

9. Name three great Italian painters of 
this time. 

10. Name two Dutch painters. 

(For key, see page 80) 


A MEASUREMENT TEST 


VIRGINIA SUE READING 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Frankford, Missouri 


I. Underline the word which completes 
each sentence correctly. 

1. The pound is a measure of (weight, 
distance, time). 

2. The watt is a measure of (time, elec- 
tricity, steam). 

3. The hour is a measure of (time, 
length, distance). 

4. The acre is a measure of (area, dis- 
tance, time). 

§. The ton is a measure of (time, 
weight, area). 

6. The degree is a measure of (area, 
volume, temperature). 

7. The month is a measure of (time, 
area, length). 


II. Complete each sentence correctly. 
1. A person’s weight is expressed in 


“2. The length of a road is measured in 
3. The area of a field is measured in 


4. Lumber is measured by the —.. 
§. Temperature is measured in 
6. The number of eggs in a crate is 
measured by the 
7. Coal is measured in 
8. A man’s age is measured in 
(For key, see page 76) 


Tests in World History, 
Arithmetic, and Geography 


A TEST ON THE SCENIC WEST 


MILTON C. EASTMAN 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


I. Fill each blank with the correct answer 
from the list below. 
1, ___... is a glacier-hollowed valley. 
2. In a great hole left by a volcano lies 
3, _........ rises more than 20,000 feet 
above sea level. 
4. The first national park was 


5. The is located in Arizona. 

6. The are in South Dakota. 
Grand Canyon Yellowstone 
Yosemite Crater Lake 


Mount McKinley Black Hills 


II. Choose the ending which completes 
the sentence correctly. 
1. El Capitan is 
a) a large lake in Utah. 
b) a huge, glistening pile of rock. 
c) a forest tract in Yellowstone. 
2. A famous waterfall in Yosemite is 
a) Niagara. 
b) Victoria. 
c) Bridal Veil. 
3. Pikes Peak is in 
a) Colorado. 
b) Washington. 
c) California. 
4. In Colorado is located 
a) Glacier National Park. 
b) Yosemite Valley. 
c) Estes Park. 


Ill. If the statement is true, write 'T after 
it; if it is not true, write F. 

1. Glacier National Park is located in 
northwestern Montana. 

2. There are canyons and falls in the 
Yellowstone River. 

3. The highest peak in North America 
is Mount Rainier. 

4. The Petrified Forest is in Arizona. 

5. Wind Cave Park is in California. 

6. Crater Lake is a mountain lake. 

7. There are prehistoric cliff dwellings 
in Mesa Verde National Park. 

8. “Old Faithful” is a famous geyser. 

(For key, see page 84) 
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“Children of the Shell’ —Bartolomé Estéban Murillo 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


The Picture 


B® ASSOON as we look at these hap- 

py children, we know there is 
something very special about them, 
for a golden light seems to envelop 
them, and angels keep watch from 
the sky. 

The child who so graciously hands 
his friend the shell full of water is 
Jesus, and his companion is his cousin 
John. When John grew up he was 
known as John the Baptist. He told 
people about Jesus and of the wonder- 
ful work he was todo. Jesus brought 
a great message that refreshed people 
just as the water he is giving John re- 
freshes him. 

Murillo, who painted this picture, 
was a famous Spanish artist, who 
loved children. Because he was espe- 
cially devoted to the story of the 
Christ Child, he painted many Ma- 
donnas. One of his pictures of Jesus 
is “The Divine Shepherd.” 

Murillo always used people about 
him as models for his paintings. In 
this picture he did not paint any two 
particular Spanish boys, but he had 
in mind all of the happy and sturdy 
little boys he had seen. He knew 
how to paint a gentle, loving Jesus, 
and a hearty, boisterous John. 

This picture is symbolic of what 
these little boys will do when they 
grow up. We see that Jesus wears a 
purple scarf about his body. 
always used to wear royal purple. 
When Jesus grew up he was to be a 
king—a king who served others. 


Kings 


John is wearing a garment made of 
skin. This suggests the kind of life 
he is to lead—one spent in the deep 
woods or the wilderness. He carries 
a reed staff which is in the form of a 
cross. At the top is attached a white 
banner bearing the Latin words: 
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Ecce Agnus Dei. They mean, “Be- 
hold the Lamb of God.” These were 
the words that John said when he met 
Jesus many years later at the River 
Jordan. 

This is one of Murillo’s greatest 
and best-loved pictures. How beau- 
tifully the artist has placed his warm 
light colors against cool dark ones. 
All the lines lead to the sweet and 
thoughtful face of the infant Saviour. 
Such a leading-up arrangement we 
call a pyramidal composition. 

It is customary for artists to paint 
a halo or nimbus above the head of 
Jesus. How joyful and radiant has 
Murillo made this flow of light. The 
trees seem to have parted, and the 
clouds hang low, with the angels near 
at hand. Everywhere there is a gold- 
en light. With great understanding 
the artist has made us feel what very 
close friends these little boys were. 


Activities 

Read the story of Jesus and John in 
the Bible in Mark 1:1—11 and in John 
1:29-34. Discuss it at school, at 
home, and at Sunday school. 

Find other pictures which show 
Jesus and John together as children. 
Write a story telling why you think 
this was a very beautiful friendship. 

Tell how else Murillo might have 
shown a halo about Jesus’ head. Tell 
why you think he wanted to paint 
this picture. 

Find all the important line direc- 
tions which lead up to the face of 
Jesus. Make a list of the colors which 
the artist used. Try to mix colors 
which are similar. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Prapo, Maprip 


Questions 


Why is Jesus handing John the 
water? Do you think John is enjoy- 
ing it? 
thirsty? 


Have you ever been very 
How did you feel when 
someone gave you some water? Do 
you think the lamb is thirsty? Why 
did Murillo put it in the picture? 

Why didn’t Murillo paint the trees 
so we could see all the leaves? If the 
trees had been a yellow-green color, 
what would have happened to the 
picture? Why did he paint only 2 
few plants in the foreground? 


Correlations 


PoEMS 


Boulting, E. Frances: The Beautiful Child- 
hood (Harcourt Brace). 

In Children’s Book of Poetry (Winston): 
“What God Sees,’ anonymous; “The 
Lamb,” by William Blake; “A Child’s 
Thought of God,” by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning; and “Evening Hymn,” by 
Mary Lundie Duncan. 

Petersham, Maud; and Petersham, Miska: 
The Christ Child (Doubleday Doran). 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


“At the Brook” (Victor 20344). 

“The Shell” (Victor 20348). 

“La Cachucha” (Spanish) and “Bosnian 
Shepherd Song” (Victor 20986). 


The Artist 


@ IN THE city of Seville, on the last day 
of December, 1617, a little boy was born 
who was one day to unite all the glories 
of Spanish art. His name was Bartolomé 
Estéban Murillo (pronounced Bar-tol-o-may’ 
A-stay’bahn Moo-reel’yo). 
At the age of twenty-two he earned his 
living by painting pictures in the market 
place. He desired to improve his skill, so he 
began to earn the money necessary to travel. 
He went as far as Madrid. For three years 
he worked in- the galleries of King Philip, 
studying masterpieces and making copies ° 
paintings. His friend, Velasquez, urged him 
to continue his study in Rome. But Murillo 
felt that he should return to Seville. In 4 
short time he became a great artist. 
Among his best-loved paintings are “Vit- 
gin and Child,” “The Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” “St. John and the Lamb,” “The Holy 
Family,” and “The Melon-Eaters.” 
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the handwork in this issu 
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HANDWORK- 
THINGS TO DRAW, 


PAINT, OR MAKE 









EID | 


Cut doll from double thickness of 
flesh-colored muslin, Draw ers and 
features. Tint cheeks pink; lips red; 
eyes brown., For hair, cut brown wool 
in 6%-inch lengths. Sew to top of 
head through center, thus making hair 
parted in the middle. Cut 2-inch lengths 
of wool, and sew in front, for bangs. 

Draw underclothes. Draw shoes, and 
color brown or black. Draw socks, 
and color blue. 

Sew around doll, leaving an opening. 
Stuff with cotton. Close opening. 

The blouse and petticoat are made 
in one piece, of white muslin or lawn. 
The skirt is of bright red material 
4” x 15”. Sew ends together. Hem 
bottom. Turn in top and gather. 





On page 64, Miss Todd gives 
helpful suggestions for using 
the handwork in this issue. 
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For the bodice, use black material 4” x 5”. 
Diagram 1, below, shows cloth folded for bodice. 
Diagram 2 shows bodice cut out, and front opet- 
ing cut. Sew underarm seams together, A to 
B to B (see diagram above). Hem on dott 
lines. Punch four holes on each side of front, 
and lace together with black cord. 
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BH DUTCH tiles may 

be made in several 
ways. One method is to 
use a frame, made by 
fastening together two 























pieces of pine wood, 
jx Ye” x VY”, and two 
pieces 4” x 4” x Y,”, so that the inside 
dimensions are four inches square. (Re- 
fer to the accompanying drawing.) — Fill 
frame with small pieces of clay, pressing 
firmly so there will be no air bubbles. 
Leaving clay in frame, put it away to dry. 

Remove tile when dry. Smooth the 
surface and corners with sandpaper. 

A second method is to use a box top of 
the right size for a tile mold. 

If you do not want to use a frame for 
shaping your tile, roll clay with a rolling 
pin, and cut out shape of tile. 

Your tile can be fired in a pottery kiln. 
The person in charge will know how to 
help you with the underglaze for the de- 
sign and the overglaze for the entire tile. 

You may prefer to paint the tile with 
poster paint. After it is dry, paint your 
design in colors. When this is dry, care- 
fully shellac the entire tile. 


This handwork relates to our ten-page unit 
on Holland, which appears on pages 43-52. 





OArwN~ 
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QPoNn~ 


Pouring plaster of paris over well-soaped plate, to make mold. 
Mold being filled with liquid clay. 
Clay plate as it came from the mold. 
Clay rolled about ',” thick, to make a plate pressed over another plate. 

Plate covered with wet cheesecloth, ready for rolled clay to be pressed over it. 
Finished plate, showing painted design of Dutch girl. 


Making Dutch Tiles and Plates 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 





Tile shape to be drawn on paper. The design shown above is to be painted on clay tile later. 
Clay pressed into wooden frame. 

Clay tile removed from frame. When dry, paint with poster paint, or fire in a kiln. 

Tile being cut from clay which has been rolled \{’’ to '2” thick. 

Finished tiles, showing a variety of designs. 





HB A DUTCH plate may be either 
poured or pressed. Make a mold for 
pouring as follows. Put an ordinary plate, 
about eight inches in diameter, face down 
ona base of heavy cardboard or wood that 
extends about an inch beyond the rim ot 
plate. Fasten a strip of pliable cardboard 
around the edge of the base. Pack clay 
around lower outside edge of cardboard. 
Soap bottom of plate with liquid soap. 

Into one quart of water stir slowly two 
and one-half pounds of medium-setting 
plaster of paris. Pour over the plate. 
Gently shake base to settle the plaster. 

In half an hour the plaster should be 
hard. Take off cardboard ring. Remove 
plate gently. Let mold dry for two days. 

Clay for pouring a plate should have 
the consistency of thick cream. Pour the 
clay into the mold. The plaster will ab- 
sorb the water from the clay which 
touches it, and this clay will dry out more 
quickly. Watch the mold, and when the 
drier clay seems to be one-half inch thick, 
turn the mold upside down very quickly 
and gently. Place mold on two small jars 
so that any excess wet clay can drip out. 
Put something underneath to catch the 
wet clay. (A cross section of the mold is 
shown in the drawing.) Turn mold face 
up and allow to dry. When dry, remove 
the clay plate, and sandpaper it. 

To press a plate, use clay that is plastic, 
but not sticky. Roll out clay until it is 
larger than the size of the plate. Place a 
piece of wet cloth over the plate. Press on 
the clay. Cut off any surplus clay, and 
smooth the edges. 

Fire plate in a pottery kiln, or decorate 
it with poster paints and shellac it. 
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ALM-UNCLES HUT 


COLOR HUT AND SHED 
BROWN. 

CHIMNEY , DULL RED. 
MAKE TABS ON HUT FLESH, PINK. 


LARGER THAN a= ee LEAVE HAIR AND 
SHOWN HERE. | | BEARD WHITE. 










[Covor ALM- UNCLES 
TROUSERS AND 
SHOES BROWN. 
BAND ON SLEEVE, 
RED. 
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FOLD BACK ALL TABS FOR SUPPORT. 
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Drawing Pictures of Windy Days 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


@ ISN’T it interesting to see a line full 
of clothes blowing in the wind? Have 

you seen them in the winter when they 

are frozen? Aren’t they funny then? 

In Holland I saw a clothesline on which 
were big balloon trousers worn by the 
men in a little fishing village. You can 
imagine how fat the trousers looked when 
the wind blew into them. In Venice, 


Italy, I saw clotheslines stretched across a 
narrow street. The colors of the garments 
were very fascinating. 


If you care to draw such a picture, part 
of the fun is coloring the clothes. 

I think the most fun is drawing the 
swinging curved lines that tell that the 
wind is blowing. Slanting lines are called 
diagonal lines. They do not stand up 
straight, and they do not lie down flat. 
Diagonal lines make a more restless pic- 
ture than lines that are straight up and 
down, or horizontal. In the first picture, 
notice the arms of the woman who is 
hanging up the clothes. 
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When you draw your picture you must 
have some parts darker than others in or. 
der to make the picture interesting. Ip 
my first one I made the woman’s hair, her 
blouse, and some of the clothes on the 
clothesline, dark. You may wish to draw 
stripes, plaids, and polka dots on some of 
the clothes. Some garments should be 
larger than others. 

In the second picture you see a man 
whose hat has blown off. Such a sight js 
funny to some people, but not to the one 
who loses his hat. 

You may like to make a picture of a 
crowded city street with many people and 
automobiles. People could be holding on 
to their hats, and one man could have his 
blowing into the crowded street. 

In the third picture you see a little girl’s 
dress blowing in the wind. Her hair also 

(Continued on page 74) 
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; Finger Painting 





In 

her FOR ALL THE GRADES 

the ALICE STOWELL BISHOP 

aw 

of Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, New London, Connecticut 

be 

_ B FINGER painting is still new enough to arouse interest and yet old 

t is enough to have the results prove that it is a most delightful medium 

one in which to create with freedom. Children enjoy a change of mate- 
rials, and welcome anything which differs from the usual art work. 

fa Since budgets have been cut, it may not be possible to allow a very 

ind lavish use of the paint and special paper required for this work, but 

on it does seem worth while to try this modern 

his method, so that teachers and pupils may have 
firsthand knowledge and experience in han- 

rl’ dling this plastic material. Although it may 

also not be possible to allow large classes or many 
grades to use the paint, small groups may be 
given this privilege as a special treat for good 
work or good behavior, several children paint- “Two Boats,” a finger 
Ries a painting in blue, shown 
ing at a time. y / ; above, was made by a 

A package of paper and a few jars of plas- fourth-grade boy at Har- 

. - = Te eee if bor School. The painting 
tic or finger paint may be purchased, if that at the left, “Flowers,” de. 
is all the budget will allow. It is well to in- veloped in black paint, is 
a er a a shen veru cifectine the work of a sixth-grade 
clude black paint since it makes very effective girl at Saltonstall School, 
pictures. If a boxed set of finger paint is 
purchased it may contain simple directions 
for use, six jars or cans of color, six pieces of 

— thin wood (one for each jar), and a roll of 
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paper. These large sheets may be cut in half. 
Paper may be bought in a smaller size, 
12” x 18”, which should not be cut. All 
school art supply firms carry the materials. 

First, the paper is dipped into a pail or large 
pan of water and laid on a table which has 
previously been protected with oilcloth. This gives a smooth surface. 
Then a dampened sponge is used to smooth out the wrinkles in the wet 
paper. Lumps of paint are taken from the jar with the aid of flat 
pieces of wood, and the paint is spread over the paper with repeated 
sweeps of the palm of the hand until the surface is covered. These 
strokes show, making a very effective background. Then the finger 
is used to draw a picture. The strokes of the finger should be firm 
enough to cut through the paint to the paper, letting it show through 
the darker paint. 

When our entire class tries the painting we use black paint, and if the 
table size permits we have five or six pupils work at the same time. If 
the attempt of anyone is not satisfactory, a few strokes with the palm 
of the hand erase the lines. Then the next pupil has a chance to try. 
If something worth while results, the paper is 
carefully lifted by the corners and laid on 
sheets of newspaper to dry. Probably only a 
lew children at this first attempt will have 
work which seems best to save, but each child 
will have had the fun of working. 

If the painted surface begins to look dry 
after repeated trials, a little water may be 
squeezed on with a sponge. This will restore 
the liquid appearance of the background. 
Children must be cautioned against going 
over the lines of a picture a second time. Each 
stroke with the thumb, finger, or knuckle 
thould be crisp and clear. It is likely to lose 
that quality if retouched. 

Practice in free-arm swing helps in pre- 
Venting small, tight lines, and the firm sweep- 
ing strokes produce some dashing results. The 

(Continued on page 70) 
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A second-grade girl at 
Robert Bartlett School 
used brown paint for the 
picture of the Three Billy 
Goats Gruff, shown above. 
The painting at the left, 
“Flowers in the Wind,” 
was done by a second- 
grade boy at Saltonstall 
School, in black, blended 


with some green and blue. 
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Dutch Scenes and Costumes 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 




















& A WINDMILL is easily made from a 

cylindrical cardboard box. On a 
piece of paper draw and cut out a circle 
with a diameter three times the diameter 
of the box. Fold circle into sixths. Cut 
off the upper half and use for conical top 
of windmill; use the lower half for flaring 
bottom of mill. Cut out nearly a sixth 
from the top and nearly a third from the 
bottom, leaving a flap for pasting. At- 
tach to box with gummed tape. Cut out 
or paint door and windows. 

Place dowel stick crosswise through 
the box as near the top as advisable. Make 
the arms of the mill of stiff cardboard or 
very thin strips of wood. Attach arms 
to axle (dowel stick) with a pushpin. 
(Refer to small drawing of axle.) 


This handwork relates to our ten-page unit 
on Holland, which appears on pages 43-52. 
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A WINDMILL 


A CORK BOAT 











@ BUILDING a Dutch village or city 
helps pupils visualize how the people 
of Holland live. If- the houses are to 
occupy a corner of the room, they may 
be made of blocks; if they are to stand 
on a table, they may be made of paper. 

A paper house is made by folding a 
sheet of paper eight inches square into 
one-inch squares. The house will be four 
squares long, three squares high, and two 
squares wide. Draw windows, doors, 
and ornaments. Cut on heavy lines, and 
fold on dotted lines, as shown in diagram, 
Turn up ends. Trim and paste. 

Use corrugated paper to represent tiled 
roofs. Attach roof to top of house with 
gummed paper. Add ornamental sides as 
desired. Many styles of Dutch homes 
may be based on this simple pattern, 





H DOGCARTS are commonly seen on 

the streets in Holland. To make a 
cart, use a small box for the wagon box. 
Wheels may be made of cardboard. A 
dowel stick provides a strong axle. Insert 
axle through cardboard tabs pasted on 
the bottom of the box. Use stiff card- 
board for thills. Fasten them to the box 
with gummed tape. 


H BOATS-are very necessary in a scene 

of Holland. An easy way to make a 
small one is to cut it from cork, which 
will float on water. Shape the hull care- 
fully. Use paper or cloth for sails, and 
toothpicks for masts. Paint the name 0 
the boat on the hull. Many small boats 
may be put in the canals. It will make 
your scene very gay. 
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On page 64, Miss Todd gives suggestions 
for using the handwork in this issue. 
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HM MOST people in Holland dress just 

as we do, but in certain parts of the 
country, and especially in the farming 
sections, the people still wear the old 
Dutch costumes. They are very fond of 
gay colors. 

The Dutch girl’s apron is generally 
made of two pieces of cloth. The top 
part is a colorful design, while the lower 
part is of a plain color. A very full skirt 
is Worn Over many petticoats, because the 
Dutch girls like to look plump. 

The girls wear many types of caps. 
The one shown here is easy to make. 
Fold a piece of stiff white material, sew it 
from A to B, and cut it from B to C, as 
indicated in the diagram. Fold back 
points to make them flare. 

The blouse, made of plain material, 
needs to be sewed over the shoulders and 
under the arms. Cut an opening in front 
large enough so the blouse may be slipped 
over the head. 

The yoke is made of a straight piece of 
figured goods. Fold, and cut out neck. 
It fits like a bib. Most delightful flow- 
ered prints can be made by using poster 
paints or crayons for the design on a plain 
background. Use bright colors, 
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JACKET SHOE 


For the boy’s costume, a sleeveless 
jacket may be worn over a regular blouse. 
Place the shoulders of the jacket pattern 
on fold of material. Cut openings for 
neck and arms. Sew under the arms. 
To make a double-breasted jacket, sew 
two rows of buttons (pasteboard painted 
any desired color) on the front. 

The trousers are always worn very full 
and baggy. Each leg is sewed from A to 
B separately. Then B to C is sewed to the 
corresponding edge on the other leg, both 
back and front. A hem is put in the bot- 
tom of each leg and drawn up with an 
elastic. The top is gathered and sewed to 
a belt. Sew two large buttons on belt. 

Sometimes the boys wear caps with vis- 
ors, sometimes close-fitting caps with no 
brims, and sometimes soft hats with roll 
brims. A gay colored kerchief or scarf 
finishes the costume. 

A make-believe wooden shoe can be 
fashioned of heavy brown paper and at- 
tached to a scft bedroom slipper. The 
top line, A to B, is placed on a fold, and 
the shoe cut out. The front, B to C, and 
the back, D to E, of one side are pasted to 
the corresponding edges of the other side. 
Sew paper shoe carefully to slipper. 
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#77, A Portfolio of Animal Drawings 
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The handwork in this issue is discussed \ “h4 
by Miss Todd on page 64. ay , d : | H | 
studying rural Hol- 
aw land, dairying in Switz- 
y = 


erland, farm life in 
general, or the special 
topic of milk, the pupils 
will want to learn how 
to draw cattle. These 
drawings of cows and 
calves in various posi- 
tions will be useful ref- 
erences for poster and 
other art work. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES March Fun 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 
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For Your March Programs 





MARCH 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Carefree March is here at last, 
And the wintertime is past; 


Now the happy bluebirds sing 
Little lyrics of the spring. 


Wild flowers waken from their sleep, 
And through soft green curtains peep. 


When the March winds romp and play, 
April’s never far away. 


TREE PLANTING 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


Oh, Arbor Day is coming soon, 
When we may choose a tree, 

And plant it for our very own; 
Now, guess what mine will be! 


I want a tree whose branches strong 
Will hold my newest swing; 

Whose leaves will give a cozy place 
For birds to nest and sing. 


In spring, it wears a cloak of green, 
Pink blossoms for a dress; 

It gives me fruit to make a pie. 
How ever did you guess? 


TO THE RAIN 


GLADYS LLOYD 


Rain, rain, stay away, 

Do not come on Easter Day; 
You will spoil my fine new hat, 
With the posies on it, that 
Mother purchased in the shop. 
Do not rain a single drop; 

On three hundred sixty-four 
Other days, rain, you may pour. 


OPEN THE DOOR 


EVANTHA CALDWELL 


“Open the door!” 
It’s March that’s knocking there so 
gay. 
“Open the door!” 
I've heard his merry, boisterous knock 
before: 
Just hear him shouting, “Hurry, come 
and play, 
And bring your kite, for it’s a windy 
day! . 
Open the door!” 
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CLOUD NAMES 


MARGARET OLESON 


Cumulus clouds 
Drift over the sky, 

Fluffy as soapsuds 
Billowing by. 


Along the horizon 
In layers of light 
The stratus clouds glow 
In the sunset bright. 


Cirrus clouds hang 
So loosely together; 
Their cottony film 
Means a change in the weather. 


Nimbus clouds threaten 
With blackness of storm— 

Shut the door, light the fire, 
Be cozy and warm! 


THE SAD SNOW MAN 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


“Oh, isn’t it sad?” 

The Snow Man lamented. 
“I’m melting away; 

Why was I invented? 
What’s the use, after all, 
Having Snow Men around 
Who must trickle away, 
And melt into the ground?” 
The Wind sang, “Oh, Snow Man, 
Just banish your gloom! 

For each snowflake melted, 
Ten spring flowers bloom! 

If snow didn’t melt, 

There’d be no spring flowers, 
No grass and green trees, 

No gay summer bowers!” 


EASTER EGGS 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Sing a song of Easter eggs— 
Betty counted eight, 

Hidden in a grassy nook, 
By the garden gate; 


Two beneath the lilac bush, 
Near the pansy bed; 

Bob gave her a purple one; 
She gave Bob a red; 


Four beneath a wild rosebush, 
Growing in the yard. 

Let’s help Betty count her eggs; 
It-will not be hard. 





MY KITE 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


I have a kite 
That flies so high 
I’m sure it knows 
All birds that fly, 
And all the clouds 
That cross the sky. 
But this one thing 
I’ve had to say: 
I’ve warned it not 
To fly away 
With any wind 
That comes to play. 


THE SURPRISE 


ELSIE C. TABER 


A green tassel grew on a big maple tree, 

While others beside him danced gaily and 
free. 

He waved in the wind and grew large and 
strong, 

And thought of the birds and their joyous 
sweet song. 


One day, with surprise, he found on each 
side 

A green wing was growing heavy and 
wide. 

He said to himself, “I never have heard 

Whether wings, head, or tail came first on 


a bird. 


“And maybe my place in the world’s busy 
throng 

Is to live as a bird that will sing all day 
long.” 

So he stretched out his wings, and won- 
dered each day 

When they would be strong to bear him 
away. 


Then, presto, he found from the branch 
he was free, 

And thought he would fly through the air 
in great glee; 

But he fluttered and fell on the ground 
and lay flat; 

And the sun shone upon him—he didn't 
like that! 


The rain soaked him through as he lay 
there alone; 

“How can I arise?” he breathed with 3 
groan. 

Then he felt a queer stirring; his wings 
seemed to sway; 

And he stood on the earth—would he 
soon fly away? 


He reached out two hands of a beautiful 
green, 

And a sharp-pointed head he thrust uP 
between; 

He pushed down a root and stretched 
high to see— 

“1 declare!” he exclaimed, “I’m a ne¥ 
maple tree!” 
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Lucky Day in Holland 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GERTRUDE GILCHRIST 


CHARACTERS 


KATRINA—A Dutch girl about ten 
years of age. 

DAME VAN DOUGAL—Katrina’s mother. 

HILDA—Katrina’s friend. 

TULIP GIRLS—Any number of girls 
wearing Dutch costume. 

PETER VAN DOUGAL—Katrina’s uncle. 

HANS—Katrina’s brother. 

WINDMILL BOys—Any number of boys 
wearing Dutch costume. 

GRANDFATHER VAN DOUGAL—A real 
Dutch grandfather. 


MYNHEER VAN pDouGAL—A __ tulip 
grower, father of Katrina. 
GARDENERS—Any number of boys 


dressed in overalls, and carrying hoes. 
SETTING 
It is a spring morning in Holland, at 
the home of Mynheer Van Dougal, the 
tulip grower, in Amsterdam, Holland. 


THE Pray 


(Dame Van Dougal is cleaning the al- 
ready spotless kitchen of her Dutch home. 
Katrina enters the kitchen slowly.) 

KATRINA—What day is this, Mother? 

DAME VAN DOUGAL ( pauses in her work 
long enough to glance at the calendar) — 


Why, it is Wednesday, child. 








She gazed at the sky, 


cov - er 


sun’s smil - ing 


the grass, and the trees, And smiled 


-ing ground, She raised her face and looked all 
face, “This world is sure-ly a 


KATRINA—No, I mean the day of the 
month. 

DAME VAN pDouGaL (sfill dusting) — 
March 29. 

KATRINA (em phatically)—When does 
Father wish to send his tulip bulbs to 
America? 

DAME VAN DOUGAL (stops her dusting, 
places her hands upon her hips, and looks 
at her daughter)—The steamer “Gun- 
dwella” leaves Amsterdam dock Friday, 
but it will not take your father’s tulip 
bulbs. 

KATRINA (big-eyed)—Oh, why? 

DAME VAN pouGAL—Child, your fa- 
ther never received an answer from the 
tulip merchant in America. 

KATRINA—But, Mother, won’t he sell 
his bulbs at all? 

DAME VAN DOUGAL (sorrowfully)— 
No, child, I am afraid he will not. 

KATRINA (sobbing)—Oh dear! What 
shall we do? I know they would like our 
bulbs if they would only try them. | 
thought we would have good luck now 
since the storks built upon our roof. 

DAME VAN DOUGAL (soothingly)—So 
we may, child. (She looks toward the 
door.) Here come the girls. Come, let 
us see a big smile. Come in, girls. (Hilda 
and Tulip Girls enter, carrying tulips.) 


Little Miss Tulip 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 


as she felt 





a - round; 
won-der- ful place; 





She raised her face and looked all 
This world is sure-ly a 


HILDA (seeing Katrina’s tears) —What 
can be the matter, Katrina? 

KATRINA—Father didn’t sell his tu— 

DAME VAN DOUGAL—Hush, my child. 
Girls, where did you find these beautiful 
tulips? 

HILDA—We found them by the west 
dike. Aren’t they pretty? We brought 
them to you. 

KATRINA (smiling)—They are lovely. 

HILDA—We have been singing the tu- 
lip song on our way over here. Shall we 
sing it to you? 

KATRINA (happily)—Please do. 

HILDA—Come on, girls. 

(The girls line up in a semicircle, fac- 
ing Katrina and her mother, who are at 
the front of the stage. They give a grace- 
ful curtsy, and sing “Little Miss Tulip,” 
with a great deal of feeling. They hold 
tulips in each hand. First stanza, first 
line, move the tulips back and forth. 
Second line, stretch arms up. Third line, 
push hands down. Last two lines, look to 
right and left. Second stanza, first line, 
look at the ceiling and around stage. Re- 
maining lines, smile joyfully.) 

(As the girls are finishing their song, 
Uncle Peter appears in the doorway and 
smiles at the performance. He is dressed 
in working clothes. He carries a hoe in 
his hand, and comes forward with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes. Following him are 
Hans and the Windmill Boys, who line up 
at one side of stage.) 

KATRINA—Uncle Peter, will you tell us 
the story of the Dutch windmills—the 
one you told me yesterday? 

(Continued on page 72) 








Lit - tle Miss Tu - lip stirred in her bed, And stretched up her arms ’way o- ver her head. Then, push-ing a-side the 
the kiss of the breeze. She 


said, as she saw the 
oOo 





a - round. 


won -der-ful place!” 
=~ 


“Little Miss Tulip” is reprinted from the April 1932 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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Red Ridinghood Gives Easter Bunny the Basket of Eggs That Henny-penny Has Brought 


Wanted—Easter Eggs! 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


SUE Y. BAKER 


CHARACTERS AND COsruMES 


EASTER BUNNY—Wears a brown suit 
made like children’s sleepers, with feet; 
gray cap with tall ears lined with pink; 
white cotton tail; white mittens. He car- 
ries a basket. 

JACK AND jiLt—Jack wears knickers 
and a short jacket. Jill wears a short, full 
skirt and a laced bodice. 

FATHER, MOTHER, AND BABY BEAR— 
All three wear brown. suits and brown 
caps. Father Bear wears boots. 

HENNY-PENNY—Wears a white dress, 
and a short cape with material sewed on 
to resemble feathers. 

RED RIDINGHOOD—Wears a red dress, 
red cape, and white apron. Carries a bas- 
ket. 

TOMMY TUCKER—Wears knee trousers 
and cape of any color. 


STAGE SETTING 


The stage is set with small trees and 
evergreens, to resemble a forest. It is the 
day before Easter. 


THe Pray 

(The Easter Bunny is sitling moaning.) 

EASTER BUNNY—Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! What ever shall I do? I never 
was in such trouble before. 

(Enter Jack and Jill.) 

JACK AND JILL (fogether)—Hello, 
Easter Bunny. Why, what is the matter? 

EASTER BUNNY—Matter enough, Jack 
and Jill! I’ve just counted my Easter eggs 
and found that I haven’t enough to go 
around. The children who are left out 
will be so disappointed. Oh, dear! 
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jack—But isn't there some way you 
can get some more? Can’t the other bun- 
nies give you some? 

EASTER BUNNY—That is just it. They 
have already given me every one they 
have. So there is nothing I can do. 

jyitt—Now, Bunny, | wouldn’t say 
that. There is usually a way if you can 
just find it. Jack is always getting into 
trouble, but between us we think of some 
way out. 

EASTER BUNNY—If you are so good at 
thinking up ways, I wish you would help 
me. 

yitt—I have an idea! 
see whether it won’t work. 
leave them.) 

JACK AND 
Tell us about it! 

jutt—Well, you see it is this way. I 
thought of Henny-penny. I wonder 
whether she wouldn’t get her friends to 
give you all the eggs they have. 

yack—But how could you find her? 
You know that we met her this morning 
when she was out telling everyone that 
the sky was falling. You don’t know 
where she is now. 

jyitu—At least I can try to find her. 
That will be better than just sitting and 
worrying. (She leaves.) 

EASTER BUNNY—Oh, dear! 
that won’t do. 

(The Three Bears enter. Mother Bear 
is leading Baby Bear, who is crying and 
talking.) 

BABY BEAR—Boohoo! My chair is 
broken and all my nice warm soup has 
been eaten. Boohoo! 


I am going to 
(She starts to 


EASTER BUNNY—Wait! 


I know 





MOTHER BEAR—Hush, Baby Bear. Re- 
member that Goldilocks was lost and hun- 
gry. And besides, Father Bear thinks that 
he can mend your chair. 

EASTER BUNNY—Good morning, Fa- 
ther, Mother, and Baby Bear. What seems 
to be the trouble, Baby Bear? 

FATHER BEAR—We had been walking 
in the woods today, and when we got 
home Mother Bear and I found that some- 
one had been tasting our soup and— 

BABY BEAR—And somebody had eaten 
all of mine. 

MOTHER BEAR—Father Bear and | 
found that someone had been sitting in 
our chairs. 

BABY BEAR—Someone sat in mine and 
broke it. Boohoo! 

FATHER BEAR—When we went upstairs 
we found the little girl named Goldilocks, 
She was lost and had come into our house 
and was asleep on Baby Bear’s bed. I took 
her home. 

BABY BEAR—Boohoo-hoo! 
little red chair is all broken! 

MOTHER BEAR—Baby Bear feels so bad 
about his little chair that we told him 
maybe you would give him an Easter egg 
this year. 

EASTER BUNNY—My ears and whiskers! 
I haven’t enough eggs as it is! 

(Enter Jill and Henny-penny. Henny- 
benny is talking.) 

HENNY-PENNY—It certainly was a re- 
lief to find out that the sky wasn’t falling. 

jitt—I told you this morning, Henny- 
penny, that I thought you must be mis- 
taken about its being the sky. (Turns to 
Easter Bunny.) Well, Easter Bunny, 
Henny-penny has brought you some eggs. 

EASTER BUNNY—Oh good! Now my 
troubles are over. (He takes the basket 
and removes the cover. Then he starts in 
amazement, and a look of surprise comes 
on his face.) Upon my word, these are 
white eggs! Easter eggs are not white. 
These won’t do. And now I am in as bad 
a predicament as I was in before. 

BABY BEAR—Boohoo! 

(Enter Red Ridinghood.) 

RED RIDINGHOOD—Hello, everybody. 
What is this? A special meeting? 

EASTER BUNNY—Dear me, no. I was 
just here trying to think of some way out 
of my troubles. You see, I haven’t enough 
aster eggs. Henny-penny has let me 
have some but they are white, and Easter 
eggs are always colored. 

RED RIDINGHOOD—Well, why don't 
you color them? 

EASTER BUNNY—I haven’t anything to 
color them with. 

RED RIDINGHOOD—I know the very 
thing! My mamma has some blue dye and 
some yellow cake coloring, and my grat- 
nie has some red dye left from my red sult. 
We can mix those colors and make an) 
color we want. My grannie would be glad 
to help me color them. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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“Waltzing Doll’ —Poldini 


ABRIDGED AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Why Spring Was Late 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


EVA K. BETZ 


CHARACTERS 


SPRING JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 
CROCUS GRASS 

DAFFODIL LILY OF THE VALLEY 
rULIP SUN 

VIOLET BOY 


HYACINTH 
STAGE SETTING 


The scene is underground. Backdrop 
and wings are brown or black. Scattered 
about on the floor are large rocks, or small 
boxes covered with dark brown cloth or 
paper to resemble rocks. The flowers are 
seated on rocks or ground, with elbows 
on knees and heads on hands, or in other 
sleepy positions. They wear green jump - 
ers and skirts or ankle-length trousers. 
Skirts are slashed at sides to show color— 
yellow for daffodil, blue for hyacinth, 
white for lily of the valley, and so on. If 
boys take the parts, a wide belt of the 
color is used. All wear tall, pointed hats. 
Spring wears a many-petaled dress of 
pink, lavender, and yellow. Sun wears a 
jumper and long trousers of orange or 
flame color. 


THE Pray 


sPpRING (calling off stage)—Whoooo. 
(No one stirs.) Whooo-ooo00. Is no one 
there? (Entering gaily.) Why, you lazy 
little people! What are you doing, sleep- 
ing at this time when you should be grow- 
ing? Wake up and get to work! 

crocus (crossly)—We aren’t going to 
wake up, and we aren’t going to get to 
work, and we aren’t going to grow. 

SPRING (amazed )—You what? 

(Other flowers open eyes and settle in- 
to comfortable positions, but make no 
motion toward getting up.) 

DAFFODIL—No, you might just as well 
know, Spring, we are not going to stir un- 
til you make some changes. We are tired 
of doing the same old things year after 
year. You will have to make a new plan 
if you expect us to get busy. 

SPRING (quite bewildered)—I don’t 
understand. 

crocus—Well, it is this way. Every 
year I get up first, push my little pointed 
hat through the ground, and open my 
blossoms. Everyone says, “Oh, there’s 
dear little crocus. Always the first up! 
Now spring is here!” Well, I'm tired of 
hearing that over and over, so this year I 
am going to sleep until July. Let someone 
else be first up. 

SPRING (shocked)—Why, Crocus! 

ruLip—l sympathize with him, Spring. 

OTHERS—We all do! 
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vioLET—It’s like this. When those 
warm days came in February, and we 
roots and bulbs began to stir a little, we 
decided that this year we would have a 
strike. We are not going to move until 
you change things all around. 

sPRING—Violet! Surely you don’t want 
a change! 

vioLer—But I do. 

SPRING—Daffodil? 

DAFFODIL— Yes! 

SPRING—You, Hyacinth? 

HYACINTH—I should say so! 

SPRING—Not you, Jack-in-the-pulpit? 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT—I certainly do. 

SPRING—Grass? 

GRASsS—I'm with them. 

SPRING—Lily of the valley? 

LILY OF THE VALLEY—Certainly! 

SPRING—I ulip? 

TULIP—Yes, ma’am! 

SPRING—Oh, my, my, my. 
heard of such a thing! Whatever will 
happen? Already I have heard people 
talking of the flowers’ coming along soon. 
They get so tired of the way my rough 
brother, Winter, plays with them that 
they look forward to my coming. 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT—Well, go ahead. 
Who is stopping you? 

SsPRING—But how can I? It isn’t spring 
without flowers! 

crocus—It will be a good thing to 
have a change this year. And a change 
there certainly will be, because, unless we 
can go up the way we want to go, we are 
not going up at all. 

Gcrass—And that’s that. 


So do we all. 
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sun (calling from outside)—Where 
are you, Spring? (Entering.) Well, 
Spring, my dear, I was afraid that you 
had forgotten to come around this year. 
I've been smiling and warming the 
ground, but no little green hats have | 
seen. And people are still wearing heavy 
clothes. When they don’t see things 
growing, they don’t believe you are near. 
Why— 

SPRING—Oh, Father Sun, a terrible 
thing has happened. The roots and bulbs 
have gone on strike! 

sUN—On strike! What do they mean? 
Come, come, little people, stop this fool- 
ish jesting and get stirring. 

HYACINTH—We are not going to stir. 

sUN—Crocus, you start things. You 
are always the first around— 

crocus (jumping up and stamping bis 
foot)—Don’t say it! Don’t say it! | 
have a good mind to wait and bloom 
when the chrysanthemums do. 

SUN—I certainly don’t understand. 

parropit—Well, Tl explain. Year 
after year I poke up through the ground 
and put on a yellow dress. It is a nice 
shade of yellow, [ll admit that, but I am 
tired of it. So unless I can have a nice 
bright red like Tulip’s dress, I am wot 
going to grow this year. 

Gcrass—Well, I don’t know what you 
are fussing about, Daffy. I might as well 
have no color at all. Green, green, al- 
ways green. “Green as grass” people say. 
Now it would be very much prettier if 
there were a flower on the end of each of 
my blades, for example, a sunflower. 
Then I'd like a few thorns, too. 

SPRING—Thorns on grass? 

crass—Yes, I'll have thorns and sun- 
flowers. No thorns and sunflowers, no 
grass. That’s final. 

suUN—Dear, dear! Such lovely smiles 
as I have been smiling, and all wasted! 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The Little Boy Tells the Flowers Why He Wants Them to Come Back 
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@ THESE two girls are typical Netherlanders. Their quaint 

costumes are characteristic of Holland. Although we may 
not all travel to this delightful country, we can get glimpses of 
how the people live by studying about them. ‘Through pictures 
and books we become better acquainted with faraway lands. 
The following pages in this section tell us many interesting 
things about Holland and its people. 


This ten-page unit deals with Holland. 
Correlating handwork is on pages 29, and 34-35. 
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HOLLAND—THE LAND BELOW THE SEA 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


@ HOLLAND, or the Netherlands, has 

a large number of cities for so small a 
country. Three of them are world- 
famous: The Hague, the capital of 
Holland and the seat of the World Court; 
Amsterdam, its largest city; and Rotter- 
dam, its greatest seaport. 

In Holland, everyone between the ages 
of seven and thirteen must go to school. 
The pupils and teachers are under govern- 
ment inspection, and there is almost no il- 
literacy. 

Holland has a monarchial form of gov- 
ernment. Queen Wilhelmina, the pres- 
ent sovereign, has executive power and 
some legislative power. 

The Netherlands has always stood for 
peace. During the World War it en- 
forced the strictest neutrality. 

One of the most difficult modern engi- 
neering feats is the reclamation project of 
the Zuider Zee, begun in 1920. The 
work is progressing slowly, but steadily, 
and it is estimated that it will be com- 
pleted by 1960. 

[Sample study lessons for primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades will be 
found on Plates IV, VI, and VIII, while 
suggestions for teaching the unit on each 
of these grade levels appear below. | 


Suggested Procedure 
for Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To appreciate the bravery of the 
people in making and defending their 
country from the ocean. 

2. To emphasize the fact that people 
live differently because of environment. 

3. To teach some idea of Dutch thrift 
and cleanliness in connection with their 
homes and industries. 

B. Possible approaches— 

1. Compare Holland with any moun- 
tainous country studied. 

2. Read aloud several chapters of a 
good Dutch story. 

3. Show pictures of Holland. 

C. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. Physical characteristics of Holland. 

2. The work of the Dutch father and 
mother. 

3. Children’s recreation. 

4. How Dutch people travel. 

D. Activities— 

1. Make a village scene on sand table. 
Show animals, windmills, canal’ boats, 
houses, and flower beds. 

2. Model boats or animals in clay. 

3. Make posters showing Dutch life. 
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4. Dramatize a Dutch story. 

§. Study Dutch art subjects. 

6. Make designs for booklets, using a 
tulip motif. 

E. Bibliography— 

De Groot, Cornelia: When I Was a Girl 
in Holland (Lothrop Lee & Shepard). 
Can be read to children. 

Gates, Arthur I.; and others: Make and 
Make-Believe, Third Reader, **“Work- 
Play Books” (Macmillan). Chapter 
on Holland. 

McDonald, Etta; and Dalrymple, Julia: 
Marta in Holland (Little Brown). 
Good story to read to children. 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch: The Dutch Twins 
(Houghton Mifflin). Story children 
love. 

Storm, Grace F.: The Social Studies in 
the Primary Grades (Lyons & Carna- 
han). Includes unit on Holland. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Intermediate Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To learn about the contributions 
Holland has made to the world. 

2. To appreciate Dutch art. 

3. To realize the Dutch point of view 
toward war. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. Paintings by Dutch artists. 

2. Peace activities at The Hague. 

3. How to use a microscope. 

4. The industries of Leyden. 

C. Desired attitudes— 

1. High regard for the world of art. 

2. The disposition to face the fact that 
real achievement is not always recognized 
during a person’s lifetime. 

D. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To interpret the thought when look- 
ing at a painting. 

2. To use reference books intelligently. 

3. To organize material properly. 

E. Activities— 

1. Make a mural of historical Dutch 
scenes. 

2. Make a booklet about a Dutch artist. 
Write a story of the life of the artist 
chosen. Paste in copies of his works. 

3. Read about Leyden University. 

F. Bibliography— 

Bok, Edward: A Dutch Boy Fifty Years 
After (Scribner). The story of the 
life of Edward Bok told for the school 
children of America. 

This ten-page unit deals with Holland. 


Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


George, Marian M.; and Dean, M. I.: A 
Little Journey to Holland, Belgium and 
Denmark. (Flanagan). Stories about 
Holland. For intermediate grades. 

Hall, May Emery: Du/ch Days (Dodd 
Mead). A story of two children seeing 
Holland. Tells about artists, cities, 
industries, and the history of Holland. 

Masters in Art, June, 1900 (Bates & 
Guild). Reproductions of pictures by 
Rembrandt. Story of his life. 

Seaman, Augusta H.: Jacqueline of the 
Carrier-Pigeons (Macmillan). A story 
for children, of the history of Leyden. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To teach the lesson of industrious 
perseverance. 

2. To show how foreign trade has con- 
tributed to Holland’s prosperity. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. How cheese and butter are made in 
Holland. 

2. Making condensed milk. 

3. The fishing industry in Holland. 
C. Desired attitudes— 

1. Appreciating the greatness of a 
people who rise above formidable handi- 
caps. 

2. Being friendly to foreigners. 

D. Desired habits— 

1. To work diligently until a given 
task is finished. 

2. To co-operate to one’s best ability 
with class or committee. 
kk. Activities— 

1. Look at slides or motion pictures of 
diamond mines and diamond cutting. 

2. Make maps showing the Dutch pos- 
sessions and their raw materials. 
F. Bibliography— 

Barrows, Harlan H.; and others: 
and Asia (Silver Burdett). 
on Holland and its industries. 

Barrows, Harlan H.; and Parker, Edith 
P.: Journeys in Distant Lands (Silver 
Burdett). Interesting information 
concerning Holland. 

Com pton’s Encyclopedia (Compton). 

Dodge, Mary Mapes: The Land of Pluck 
(Appleton-Century). Stories and his- 
tory of the land and people of Hol- 
land. 

Encyclopedia Britannica (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc.). Splendid for teach- 
ers or good readers. 

World Book (Quarrie). Much informa- 
tion about industries of Holland. 


Europe 
Chapter 
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An evidence of Dutch thrift is the use of dogs and dogearts for conveyances. 
Dogs require less food than horses, and take up less room in barns. 
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Fuing Galloway 


Almost half of Holland lies below the levei of the sea. The Dutch have 
built dikes along the shores of sea and rivers to protect their land. 
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\- Lionel Green huing Galloway 
No untidy streets are to be found in a village or city in Holland. A porcelain stove, a bed built into the wall like a cupboard, gleaming 
Extreme cleanliness is part of the charm of this country. tiles, and shelves of Delft china are characteristic of Dutch homes. 
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, This new dike across the Zuider Zee is part of a great reclamation 
of project, begun in 1920. It is expected to be complete by 1960. 
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Dressed in their best clothes, these Dutch 
people are ready to go to church. 
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HOW THE DUTCH CHILDREN LIVE 


For Primary Grades 


Lesson | 
ALICE VISITS GRETCHEN IN HOLLAND 


1. Have you ever dug a hole on the 
beach and watched the water run into it? 

2. How could you keep the water out 
of that hole? 

3. For what are windmills used? 


Alice was seven years old. 

One day Mother said, “Alice, we are 
going to visit your cousin Gretchen.” 

Father said, “It will be a long trip, 
Alice. We shall go across the ocean on a 
boat.” 

“What is the name of the country 
where we are going?” asked Alice. 

“Sometimes it is called the Netherlands, 
and sometimes it is called Holland,” ex- 
plained Mother. 

Alice and her father and mother en- 
joyed their trip across the ocean. 

Gretchen met Alice and her parents ‘at 
the boat. 

Gretchen said, “We shall ride home on 
a canal boat.” 

Alice thought it very queer to see so 
many canals. 

Gretchen showed Alice the dikes. She 
explained that the dikes were built to 
keep the water from flooding the land, 
and pointed out that they are so broad 
that roads are built on top of them. She 
said sometimes a little hole breaks in a 
dike. 

“What happens then?” asked Alice. 

“The water runs through on to the 
land,” said Gretchen. “If the hole weren’t 
mended quickly, the water would cover 
the whole land.” 

“Look at all 
claimed Father. 

“Why are there so many windmills?” 
asked Alice. 

“The windmills pump the water out of 
the land. Sometimes they work all day 
and all night,” explained Gretchen. 

“What makes the windmills go round?” 
asked Alice. 

“The wind blows those great arms 
around, They move the machinery which 
pumps the water from the land into the 
canals or into the ocean.” 

Alice looked around her and thought 
she had never seen such lovely little 
houses. It looked to her like fairyland. 
All the houses were painted a bright color 
—red, blue, green, or yellow. Most of the 
houses had red-tiled roofs. 

But queerest of all were the hedges! 
They were trimmed in shapes of many 
different kinds of birds and animals. 


those windmills!” ex- 
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In the fields Alice saw tulips in bloom. 
She thought they were very beautiful. 

“What is the bird standing so still on 
top of that house, Gretchen?” she asked. 

“That is a stork,” said Gretchen. “The 
storks live here in summer. They fly away 
in the winter. The storks like to wade in 
the water. They never get their feathers 
wet.” 

Alice knew she was going to enjoy her 
visit in Holland. 


Things to do— 

1. Find a picture of a stork. 

2. Draw a picture you saw in imagina- 
tion as you read the story. 


° 


Lesson Il 
HOW DUTCH CHILDREN HELP 


1. Do you have any special work to do 
at home? 

2. Can you think of any reason why 
Dutch children who live in the country 
or in small towns wear wooden shoes? 


Hans and Hilda live in a fishing vil- 
lage. 

Hans wears a loose blouse tucked into 
wide trousers, wool stockings, and wood- 
en shoes. 

Hilda wears many skirts so that her 
dress stands out very full. She wears a 
stiffly starched white cap on her head and 
wooden shoes on her feet. 

Children on farms in Holland often 
dress this way too. 

In many places the children in Holland 
wear the same kind of clothing you do. 

Hilda knits all her own stockings! 

Hilda and Hans both help to keep their 
home clean. Before they go into a house 
they always take off their wooden shoes. 

Hilda helps her mother dust and polish 
everything in the house until it shines. 

Hans has a dog and a cart which he 
uses to run errands for his father. 

Sometimes he drives into the country 
and gets a load of wheat from a farmer. 

His father grinds the wheat into flour 
in his windmill. 

Sometimes Hans drives to the seashore 
to get a load of white sand. 

Hilda and her mother use the sand to 
scrub the floors. They scrub the steps 
and even the outside of the house. Hans 
scrubs the trees and the brick walks. 


This ten-page unit deals with Holland. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 





Jan lives on a farm. 

Everything is very clean on the farm. 

The cow stable is as clean as a house. 

Jan helps his mother milk. 

His mother fits over her neck and 
shoulders a wooden yoke which has a long 
hook hanging on each side. 

She puts a pail of milk on each hook. 

Jan will carry milk or water this way 
as soon as he is big enough. Jan helps his 
mother churn butter. 

He helps his father make cheese from 
the rich milk, and helps him pile the big 
round balls of cheese into canal boats to 
be taken to market. 


Things to do— 

1. Go to the store and ask to see a 
cheese from Holland. 

2. Draw a picture to illustrate one task 
of a Dutch girl or boy. 


Sd 


‘Lesson Ill 
FUN IN HOLLAND 


1. Could Dutch children have any fun 
on the canals? 
2. Do you like to go to a fair? 


Dutch children have a great deal of 
fun, even though they work hard. 

They play hide-and-seek among the 
barges on the canal. If they fall into the 
water, it doesn’t matter. All Dutch chil- 
dren are good swimmers. 

The most fun Dutch children have in 
the summer is during Kermis week. 

Kermis is like a fair in our country. 

There are many things for children to 
do at the Kermis. There are swings to 
play on; there are balloons to buy. 

There are bag races. The children who 
run look very funny when they are tied 
up inside a bag! Sometimes one falls and 
rolls over and over. 

There are games to play and shows to 
see. 
Then there is delicious food to buy at 
the Kermis, especially batter cakes called 
“poffertjeskraam,” and ribbon cake, 3 
long thin cake sold by the yard. 

Although Kermis week is fun, Dutch 
girls and boys love the winter fun too. 

In winter all the canals freeze. 

Everybody in Holland skates. 

The boys make sails and let the wind 
carry them quickly over the ice. 

The vegetable women and the fishwives 
skate to market carrying their baskets! 

The children skate to school. 

They have many races on their skates. 

They all have sleds. 


Some girls and boys have iceboats. 
Things to do— 
1. Have a bag race. 


2. Draw a picture of an iceboat. 
3. Play you are at the Kermis. 
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Dikes in the Netherlands, which keep the rivers as well as the sea 
from overflowing on to the land, are indispensable to the Dutch. 
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In many parts of Holland water or milk is carried 
in buckets hung on a neck yoke. 
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From Dutch hyacinth fields like this come Contrasts of old-time and modern dress 
many bulbs for export and home use. are a common sight in Holland. 
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Here, at Alkmaar cheese market, cheese is brought in 
from the farms every Thursday and sold on Friday. 
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Canals afford transportation both summer and winter. Many people step from 
their doorways to a frozen canal, where they skate or ride on sleds. 
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The Dutch take 
pleasure in their 
shrubs, which are 
trimmed into fan- 
tastic shapes of 
animals, birds,and 
the like. 
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Boats are constantly traveling on the canals which pass 
through Dutch cities. Many bridges span the canals. 
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HOLLAND'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORLD 


For Intermediate Grades 


Lesson | 
WHY THE DUTCH ARE WORTH KNOWING 


1. Does success in life come from hard 
work or influence? 

2. Can you think of any reason why 
the Dutch are called successful people? 


The Dutch people have always been 
noted for their bravery, pluck, industry, 
honesty, justice, and love of liberty. 

In the early years of Dutch history, 
this little nation fought against Spain. 
The great leader during this fight for 
liberty was William the Silent, Prince of 
Orange. When the city of Leyden was 
besieged by the Spaniards, the people 
determined never to surrender. Months 
went by and no help came, but the peo- 
ple waited and suffered with true Dutch 
patience. Finally carrier pigeons arrived 
with messages saying that the Prince had 
cut the dikes, flooding the surrounding 
land, to drive out the Spaniards and bring 
the Dutch fleet to the city. 

For a time, there was great rejoicing. 
Slowly the water advanced, but before it 
was deep enough for the Dutch fleet to 
reach the city, the people began to starve, 
and great numbers died. Dutch endur- 
ance and bravery would not consent to 
surrender, so the people continued to 
wait. At last the water poured in, the 
Spanish camp was flooded, the fleet ar- 
rived, and the city was saved! Food was 
brought to the starving people, but first 
they went to the cathedral and sang a 
hymn of thanksgiving to God. 

The Prince of Orange said that he 
would release the men and women of 
Leyden from their taxes or build a uni- 
versity to reward them for their bravery. 
With Dutch pluck they chose to have a 
university. Now that university is one 
of the greatest in the world. 

The story of one Dutch family is inter- 
esting. A young man had been sent by 
the king to drive the pirates off an island 
in the North Sea. When he had suc- 
ceeded, he decided to live on the island. 
It was a grim place, but the young man 
determined to make his home beautiful. 
He planted trees, shrubs, and plants. In 
time birds came. The waste lands were 
changed to attractive parks and wooded 
drives. 

It was a lovely home. He and his wife 
taught their children that they should 
make the world better and more beautiful 
because they were in it. 

One grandchild of this family was 
Edward Bok. In his struggles during the 
first years of his life in the United States, 
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and his service in after life, he is a splendid 
example of Dutch fortitude and courage. 


Things to do— 
1. Read about the life of Edward Bok. 
2. Find other incidents in the history 
of Holland which bring out some charac- 
teristics of the Dutch people. 


° 


Lesson II 


THREE EMINENT MEN OF HOLLAND 


1. Is the Netherlands a warlike or a 
peace-loving country? 
2. What scientists use a microscope? 


Erasmus was a Dutch scholar of great 
ability, who lived at the time of the 
Reformation. His works were famous all 
over Europe. During the struggle be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants in 
Holland, he refused to take sides. He 
opposed the extravagances of the church, 
fought against ignorance and superstition, 
and encouraged the reformers in their zeal 
for knowledge and freedom of thought; 
but he still remained a Catholic. 

Erasmus edited and published works of 
many Greek and Latin writers. He pre- 
pared a Latin translation of the New 
Testament in 1516. 

The principles upon which our modern 
code of international law is based were 
first set forth in 1625, in a book by a dis- 
tinguished Dutch jurist, Grotius. 

He felt war should be waged only for a 
just cause; that the conquered should be 
injured no more than necessary; that 
force is not the only means of regulating 
the relations between nations; and that 
treaties should be observed. 

Familiar to most girls and boys are ex- 
periments in the field of science. In the 
seventeenth century there lived in Hol- 
land a man of some wealth by the name 
of Leeuwenhoek. His hobby was making 
magnifying lenses for the purpose of in- 
vestigating tiny forms of life. 

Leeuwenhoek followed no scientific 
outline of study, but he made some im- 
portant discoveries, such as identifying 
the red corpuscles of the blood. He 
studied insect anatomy, and made the 
first recorded observations of bacteria. 


Things to do— 
1. Find a painting of Erasmus. 
2. Write a composition telling why 
you think war is wrong. 
This ten-page unit deals with Holland. 


Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 





Lesson III 
THE ART OF THE DUTCH 


1. Do you know the titles of any paint- 
ings by Dutch artists? 

2. How many Dutch artists can you 
name? 


About the time that the Pilgrims came 
to America, there were born in Holland 
a number of men who were destined to 
become famous artists. The most out- 
standing is probably Rembrandt. 

You may have seen reproductions of 
some of Rembrandt’s portraits—gentle- 
men wearing broad black hats, white col- 
lars, and Jong curling hair. Rembrandt 
also painted dramatic religious scenes, 
landscapes, still life, and mythological 
subjects; and made fine etchings. 

Another important Dutch artist is 
Frans Hals. Do you know his pictures, 
“The Laughing Cavalier” and “The Jest- 
er”? He also liked to paint pictures of 
humble people and children. 

He liked to have his own children pose 
as models for his pictures. Indeed, they 
became so interested in their father’s work 
that when they were grown men and 
women, the seven sons became painters, 
and the daughters married artists. 

Two Dutch artists who tell us a good 
deal about the homes of the people are 
Vermeer and De Hooch. Their pictures 
usually show interiors brightly lighted. 
De Hooch often adds a second room into 
which one can look. The two artists were 
closely associated, and each influenced the 
other. You may sometimes confuse their 
works, 

To gain an idea of the Dutch country- 
side, look at some of the paintings of two 
landscape artists, Hobbema and Ruysdael. 
You will recall that Hobbema painted 
“Avenue at Middelharnis.” He liked to 
make pictures of quiet rural scenes. The 
pictures which Ruysdael painted seem 
sadder because they are dark. He painted 
dense foliage, clouded skies, and dark pools 
of water. He traveled much, and painted 
mountain scenery and waterfalls. 

Still another pair of artists are Paul 
Potter and Aalbert Cuyp. Their greatest 
skill was in painting animals, especially 
cattle. 

Two artists of the nineteenth century 
are Israels and Van Gogh. The former 
painted in both oil and water color. He 
liked to paint the fisher folk. Do you 
know his “Children of the Sea”? Var 
Gogh used strong, heavy colors. One of 
his paintings, “Sunflowers,” was the cover 
subject of the September 1936 issue of 
Tue Instructor. His peasant pictures 
are well known. 

Things to do— ; 

1. Make a scrapbook containing pi! 
tures painted by Dutch artists. 

2. Study the life of one Dutch artist. 
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The Peace Palace at The Hague is the home of the World Court. Holland 


has always been interested in movements for maintaining world peace. 
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Rotterdam erected this statue in honor 
of her favorite son, Erasmus. 
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Leeuwenhoek was one of the first men to study 


International law still follows prin- 
nature by means of a microscope. 
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“The Jester,” by Frans Hals, is 
a characteristic example of his 
work. c) Detroit Publishing Company 
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“The Storeroom” is one of many famous paint- 
ings of Dutch interiors by De Hooch. 
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This “Portrait of the Artist” by 
Rembrandt reveals his unusual 
ability to portray character. The 
works of this greatest of all Dutch 
a artists are to be seen in galleries 
urtist. in Europe and America. 
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Hobbema painted quiet rural landscapes. His 
“Avenue at Middelharnis” is well known. 
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THE INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE OF HOLLAND 
For Upper Grades 


Lesson | 
THE NETHERLANDS AND ITS POSSESSIONS 


1. Do you think it natural for the 
Dutch to become sailors? 

2. Has Holland a good position for 
world trade? 


Holland, or the Netherlands, is one of 
the most important small countries in the 
world. It is located in the northern part 
of Europe, on the North Sea. The great 
Rhine River flows through this country, 
emptying into the North Sea. Although 
the Netherlands is smaller than any other 
European power except Belgium, it has 
a greater foreign trade than any other 
country in the world except Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and the United States. A 
still more amazing fact is that this coun- 
try, which is about the size of Maryland, 
rules the third largest empire in the 
world! It is equal in area to one fifth of 
all Europe, and has a population of about 
61,000,000. 

Early in the history of Holland the 
Dutch sailed the seas of the world. In 
every quarter of the globe, they have put 
their stamp on commerce, science, and 
manufacturing. The Dutch East India 
Company carried on a trade with coun- 
tries bordering the Indian Ocean, and 
later with the mainland of Asia. 

The Dutch colonial possessions include 
Dutch Guiana, on the northeastern coast 
of South America, the colony of Curagao 
in the West Indies, and many islands of 
the Malay Archipelago in the East Indies: 
Java, Borneo, Dutch New Guinea, Su- 
matra, and Celebes. 

Holland’s trade with her East Indian 
possessions is great. From them come 
cocoa, coffee, tobacco, sugar, tea, and 
spices. Since there is a demand for cotton 
cloth in these hot countries, Holland 
manufactures it and sends it to them. 
Most of the other exports of Holland go 
to Germany and Great Britain. These 
countries send iron and steel goods, tex- 
tiles, coal, cereals, and flour into Holland. 

Another kind of trade, transit trade, is 
very extensive in Holland. This means 
that a country sends goods to another 
country through a third country, using 
its railroads or boats. Such trade in Hol- 
land is carried on mostly over the Rhine 
River through Rotterdam. 


Things to do— 

1. On an outline map of the world lo- 
cate Holland’s colonial possessions. _ 

2. Describe the kinds of boats used on 
the rivers and canals of Holland, and the 
products seen on those boats. 


PLATE VIII (50) 


Lesson II 
HOLLAND'S MOST IMPORTANT OCCUPATION 


1. Why are there fewer big cities in the 
Netherlands than in Belgium? 

2. Does the fact that Holland has re- 
claimed her land for farming explain any- 
thing about the character of the Dutch 
people? 


More than half the people in the Neth- 
erlands live on farms. Since nearly half 
of all the land in Holland is below sea lev- 
el, dikes have been built around the land. 
Canals run all through Holland, and in- 
numerable windmills pump the water 
from the land. The low, moist fields are 
called polders and are sometimes as much 
as eighteen feet below the sea. They are 
too wet for raising grain or vegetables, 
but thick, rich grass grows on them. Up- 
on this grass many black and white cattle 
graze. 

The Dutch tend their cattle well. They 
give them the best of food, carefully pre- 
pared. They keep the cows and their 
stables immaculately clean, and blanket 
them to protect them from the flies in 
summer and the cold winds in autumn. 
In the winter they are blanketed in their 
clean stables. Such good care and nour- 
ishing food result in quantities of rich 
milk. 

On the posts which surround the pol- 
ders, as well as on the roofs of houses, 
storks build their nests. These birds feed 
upon frogs and toads, and are said to 
bring good luck. 

The early trade of the Netherlands 
introduced an important present-day 
product to the Dutch. More than three 
hundred years ago, tulip and hyacinth 
bulbs were brought to Holland from 
southeastern Asia. The sandy belt just 
behind the coastal dunes proved well suit- 
ed for raising bulbs. The Dutch bulb 
gardeners, through three centuries of 
practice, have become very skillful. To- 
day many acres are devoted to the raising 
of tulips, hyacinths, and other bulbs. 
From these farms, great quantities of 
bulbs are obtained and shipped to other 
countries. 

Garden vegetables are also raised for ex- 
porting. Besides the outdoor fields, there 
are many acres of vegetables and fruits 
raised under glass for early marketing. 

The eastern part of Holland is higher 
than much of the western part. While 
these lands of the east are drier than the 


This ten-page unit deals with Holland. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


polders, they are less fertile. 
them are sandy. 

Great crops of potatoes, rye, oats, 
wheat, sugar beets, and flax are raised in 
the Netherlands. Rye and oats are raised 
chiefly for home markets. 


Many of 


Things to do— 

1. Make a booklet about the flower in- 
dustry of Holland. Write stories for your 
booklet. Draw pictures of the flowers to 
illustrate your stories. 

2. Make a series of large posters show- 
ing different kinds of Dutch farms. 


+. 


Lesson III 
MANUFACTURING IN THE NETHERLANDS 


1. What is the relation between trade 
and manufacturing? 

2. Does farming influence manufac- 
ture? 


Quantities of butter, cheese, and con- 
densed milk are manufactured in Hol- 
land. These used to be made by hand on 
the farm, but now factories make these 
products, a quantity of which is exported. 
The cheese is sent chiefly to England, 
Germany, and America. The manufac- 
ture of butter in Holland almost equals 
that of cheese. 

Trade has had a great influence on 
manufacturing in Holland. Many years 
ago Dutch ships began to bring home pea- 
nuts, coconuts, and other nuts and seeds. 
These were ground to extract the oil, 
windmills being used to turn the grind- 
stones. The waste oil cakes were fed to 
the cattle. This industry grew because 
there is such a demand for cattle food. 
Now the nuts and seeds are ground in 
modern steam factories. 

Sugar, coffee, and spices from the 
Dutch East Indies are refined and pre- 
pared for exporting in the factories of 
Holland. Beet sugar is also produced. 

Trade helped Holland become a textile- 
manufacturing nation. Flax and wod 
were brought into the country years ago 
for home weaving. To supply the colo- 
nies with cotton goods, cotton manufac- 
turing was developed, although lack of 
coal is a great drawback. 

The sluggish rivers of Holland deposit 
large quantities of clay that is suitable for 
making tile, brick, and pottery. 
Dutch manufacture these products ¢%- 
tensively. 

Amsterdam is one of the chief diamon¢- 
cutting centers in the world. More than 
half of the diamonds cut in this city afe 
sent to America. 


Things to do— 

1. Give reports on extra books read 
about Holland. 

2. Make a model of a Dutch windmill. 
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Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


The flat, low-lying land of Holland is well adapted for pasturing cattle. Because of the unusual 
care that the Dutch people give their cows, an abundance of rich milk is produced. 





This dog hitched underneath his 
cart is one of many to be seen 
in the cities of Holland. Milk, 
groceries, vegetables, fish, and 
so on, are delivered from door to 
door. This service is a great 
convenience for housewives. 





wing Calloway William Thompson 


The polders, lands from which the water has been Bales of cinnamon bark are shipped to Holland 
drained, are usually protected by dikes. from the Dutch colony of Java. 
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A flourishing business is that of marketing cheeses. They are shaped in — ee ne 
balls and the rinds stained red, before being sent abroad. son” “Wie au acai com cae Ue Oho 
cities of Holland, where they are refined. 


The diamond-cutting industry cen- 
ters in Amsterdam. The diamond 
is mounted in solder or imbedded 
incement. A paste of olive oil 
and diamond dust is applied to the 
revolving wheel as it cuts the stone. 
The facets must be mathematically 
exact. Publishers Photo Servie« 





c) Detroit Publishing Company 


“Flower Girl in Holland,” by Hitchcock, expresses the Dutch love of flowers. Raising bulbs for 
export is an important industry. Blossoms are sent to European cities by airplane. 
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Check Exercises and Self-Checking Study Lessons 


BASED ON A DUTCH UNIT 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


|. Complete each sentence with the cor- 
rect word or words. 

1. Dikes in Holland keep out the 
Windmills out the water. 
Dutch houses are painted 

4. The houses have roots of . 

j. often take the place of roads 
and streets. 

6. Storks stay in Holland all 


Ww DO 


Il. Read silently and act. 

1. Hilda knits a great deal. 

2. Before a Dutch child goes into the 
house he takes off his wooden shoes. 
¥ Hilda helps scrub the floors. 

4, Jan helps his mother milk. 

5, Dutch children skate to school, 
Hl. Draw the when you 
read Cd hj seHnICNCE, 

The children have fun on swings at 
the Kermis. 
Jan's mother fits a 


picture you see 


wooden yoke 
over her neck and shoulders. 
3. Holland has many windmills. 
4. Everyone skates on the canals in the 
winter. 
The Dutch raise many tulips. 
For key, 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


re read 


vere paxe "O) 


(After these lessons have been finished, 


the stories on Plate VI to check your answers. 
You may hav ¢ to read the stories several times to 
make sure you have found the correct answer. 
After you have checked your work in this way, 
refer to the key to see how nearly correct your 
checking was. If you find that you have made a 
mistake, 


you can find the answer 


reread the stories carefully to see whether 
given in the key.) 


Choose the ending for cach 
sentence. 
1. Leyden University was built to 


a) prevent the citizens from mov- 


correct 


ing away. 

b) encourage experiments in sci- 
ence. 

c) reward the 
bravery. 

2. Edward Bok’s ancestors believed in 

a) making the world better and 
more beautiful. 

b) fighting to settle disputes be- 
tween nations. 


people for their 


c) accepting conditions of living as 
they were. 


PLATE X (52) 





Il. If the statement is true, write 
it; if not true, write F. 





Publishers Photo Service 


This Dutch mother and her children 
live on the island of Marken. 


3. Grotius is famous for his 
a) translation of the New 
ment. 
b) book about international law. 
c) development of the microscope. 


Test a- 


r after 


Holland has given many great men 


to the world. 


The principles on which the modern 


code of international law is based were 


framed by Grotius. 
Erasmus opposed the spreading of 
knowledge and freedom of thought. 
Leeuwenhoek made no important 
scientific discoveries. 
The Dutch artist, Van Gogh, paint- 
ed “Sunflowers.” 
Il. Underline the correct answer within 
the parenthesis. 
1. Hals painted 
“The Jester”) ° 
2. Israels was a 


(“The Night Watch, 
painter of the (sev- 
nineteenth) century. 

(is, is not) an outstand- 


enteenth, 
Rembrandt 
ing Dutch artist. 
4. Paul Potter is known for his fine 
paintings of (landscapes, animals) . 
The microscope was developed by 
(Leeuwenhoek, Grotius) . 
(For key, see page 70) 


This ten-page unit deals with Holland. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


(To check 
der the heading, “For Intermediate 
where on this page. 


on Plate VIII. ) 


inswers, follow directions given un- 
Grades,” else- 


Stories for upper grades are 


If the statement is true, 
it; if not true, write F. 
Holland is located in the northeast- 
ern part of Europe on the Baltic Sea. 
The mouth of the great Rhine River 
is in this country. 
Dutch foreign trade is poor. 
4. Holland has many colonies. 
Holland’s trade with her 
possessions is great. 
6. Cotton 
Holland. 
7. Most of the exports of Holland go 
to Germany and Great Britain. 


write T after 


East Indian 


cloth is manufactured 


IH. Choose the ending which complete 
the sentence correctly. 
Transit trade is 
a) trade beween countries. 
b) trade within one country. 
c) trade from one country to an- 
other through a third country. 
2. There is much transit trade through 
a) Rotterdam. 
b) Amsterdam. 
c) The Hague. 
3. Many acres of land in Holland are 
devoted to the raising of 
a) tulips. 
b) spices. 
c) ceffee. 
4. The highest part of Holland is in 
a) the north. 
b) the east. 
c) the west. 
Wi. Fill cach blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the sentenc 
/rue. 
Both and have 
greatly influenced Dutch manufacturing. 
2. Because of the many dairy farms 
are manufactured. 
3. The cheese — from Hollané 
1S ‘_ mostly to 
. From peanuts, coconuts, and other 
a the Dutch manufacture 
. Coming to Holland from the colo- 
nies in a raw state, _are refined and 
we for exporting. 
Much is manufactured I 
Holland from the clay found there. 
(For key, see page 70) 
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SAVING SCHOOL TIME 


MARIE LAWSON 


BH TAM a teacher in a one-room school 

in a rural district. Those who have 
taught in such places know how to value 
school time. To save my time for classes 
and pupils, I appoint committees of one 
to three pupils to help keep the school- 
room and grounds in order. They serve 
for one week. 

Some of the committees are: two girls 
to sweep the room; two boys to carry wa- 
ter; three pupils to look after the play- 
ground; two boys to inspect and clean 
their toilet; two girls to do the same for 
theirs; two pupils to adjust the windows; 
two pupils to erase and wash the black- 
boards; and one boy to carry coal. 

The pupils are anxious to be appointed 
on committees. Besides saving my time, 
such work teaches the children to care for 
school property, to be orderly, and to take 
some responsibilities. 


BUILDING OUR STATE 


ELIZABETH C. HELME 


B AFTER the study of our native state 

had been completed by the sixth grade, 
4 most interesting Friday-afternoon pro- 
gram was prepared. A large outline map 
of the state, drawn on heavy paper, was 
hung at the front of the room. Separate 
county maps to fit the state outline had 
also been drawn and colored. This work 
was done by the children who did not 
Participate orally in the program. As 
each pupil (one for each county) began 
his talk, he went to the map and Prise 
his respective section in the right place on 
the map. 

The rest of the pupils saw a complete 
map of their state in colors grow before 
rd eyes, and learned many new things 

ut other counties. There were not on- 
y geographical facts but also very inter- 
esting bits about varied industries, famous 
men and women, and historical data con- 
cerning many cities and towns. 
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ARITHMETIC CHECKUP 


EDDA I. TONER 


BH FOR some time I had tried to find a 

plan whereby I could obtain an ac- 
curate daily check in arithmetic without 
having to go over twenty to forty papers 
every day. The following plan has solved 
my problem. 

A chart on our bulletin board has each 
child’s name, followed by a half-inch 
square for each week. The children do 
their regular lessons during study time. 
During the last fifteen minutes these pa- 
pers are put away, and then I choose four 
of the problems for pupils to rework 
without help. It takes only a few min- 
utes to correct these problems. Every 
week scores are averaged, and put on the 
chart. Each pupil’s score is written in the 
proper square with crayon, as: blue, per- 
fect; green, one wrong; and so on. 


MOTIVATED COMPOSITION 


ELIZABETH M. HENSLEY 
@ IN OUR fourth grade we have a bul- 


letin board which we call “Our Own 
Prose and Poetry.” Each Monday I put 
up a picture having child appeal, which 
gives a variety of suggestions for stories 
and poetry. When a child finishes his les- 
sons, he is at liberty to study the picture 
and write a story or poem about it. As 
each composition is finished, it is brought 
to me for inspection regarding neatness, 
spelling, punctuation, and form. Then it 
is placed on the bulletin-board space be- 
side the picture. 

By Friday we have a number of contri- 
butions. During our literature class on 
that day, each child is given an opportu- 
nity to read his composition to the class. 
Each week the class selects the best com- 
position, which is kept to be put on the 
story page of our annual Fourth Grade 
Newspaper. Not only does this plan im- 
prove a child’s composition work, spell- 
ing, and penmanship, but he uses his 
leisure time to create something original. 


VISITING AFTERNOON 


JUDITH BASKERVILLE 


@ THE children at a rural school in 

Dent County, Missouri, with Mrs. 
Nora McClure as teacher, had an interest- 
ing “Visiting Afternoon.” 

Other than pleasure, the purpose of 
this activity was to give the children ex- 
perience in acting as host and hostess at 
school, and to interest the community in 
visiting the school as friendly guests rath- 
er than as critics. 

Each grade had some share in the occa- 
sion. The fourth and fifth grades wrote 
and delivered the invitations to parents 
and friends. The sixth grade arranged a 
display of schoolwork on tables. The sev- 
enth and eighth grades received the guests 
at the door, relieved them of their wraps, 
and found seats for them. When the chil- 
dren sang their school songs, first, second, 
and third grades kept time with their 
rhythm band. 

The visitors added their bit by talking 
informally on “School Days of Yester- 
years,” relating many amusing incidents. 

The entertainment ended with the 
serving of hot cocoa and cookies, which 
were furnished by the teacher and served 
by a committee of the pupils. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


B VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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SAFETY TEACHING 


EDWIN N. FULLERTON 


H THE accompanying photograph il- 

lustrates a simple yet attractive way 
in which safety education can have a con- 
crete place in the classroom. 

Motor and safety organizations of both 
Canada and the United States are issuing 
bulletins showing how accidents occur, 
and, at the same time, making an appeal 
to old and young to exercise caution 
where traffic conditions are dangerous. 
The scenes depicted in these bulletins may 
suggest to the teacher novel arrangements 
for the sand table, as seen in the photo- 
graph. 

The lessons can be given in a series, 
which will continue at regular intervals 
throughout the school year. Each lesson 
may be an explanation of how an accident 
can happen and how it could well have 
been prevented. The sand table will be a 
definite help, since the cars, streetcars, and 
people can be moved about as desired. 
The bulletins and illustrations in the 
background will help to impress the lesson 
the teacher has taught. 

The scene depicted in the photograph 
tells the story of an overanxious newsboy 
who sustained a broken leg when struck 
by atruck. The teacher emphasizes why 
the accident occurred, and how the boy 
could have avoided it if he had obeyed the 
safety rules. 

In teaching safety I encourage discus- 
sions, although my pupils are only eight, 
nine, and ten years old. This gives them 
a good opportunity to act like adults, and 
they will discuss the topic like adults. 
The child who gives a sound opinion on a 
safety problem is probably the child who 
will practice common sense in the game 
of trafic. Your approval of his opinion 
will encourage other children to give sen- 
sible suggestions. The probable result will 
be a group of children who will avoid ac- 
cidents because of their thoughtfulness. 


THE GAME 
ol 
TRAFFIC! 


A Sand-Table Arrangement for Teaching Safety 
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INEXPENSIVE WOODEN SHOES 


HELEN McDIVITT 


H FOR my pupils to use in Dutch plays 
I make “wooden” shoes of boys’ old 
overshoes with square toes. First, I cover 
them with thin flour paste to fill the pores 
in the rubber. I let this dry very thor- 
oughly and then paint them a dark tan 
with a commercial art paint. When the 
toes are stuffed with paper, they stick up 
very realistically. The shoes that the boys 
wear are decorated, but those for the girls 
are left plain, as they are in Holland. 
After the play is over, the shoes are 
soaked and scrubbed with a brush. The 
paint comes off with the paste, and the 
overshoes are as good as ever. 


A NUMBER WORK EXERCISE 


ANNIE MARY GILMER 


HB FOR an interesting exercise in num- 

ber work, buy a twenty-cent box of 
tenpins at a variety store, and use them in 
the following way. In teaching the num- 
bers from one to ten have the pupils tell 
how many tenpins they knock over each 
time. Later on, in teaching addition, give 
each child two trials at knocking down 
the tenpins, letting him tell the class how 
many he knocks over both times. 

A contest between the girls and boys 
can be made very interesting. Have two 
scorekeepers, one for the girls and one for 
the boys. When a child knocks over his 
tenpins, he must add his number to the 
score for his side, or it will fail to count in 
the contest. 


AN ITINERANT BULLETIN BOARD 


VALENTINA S. PETERS 


HM SINCE only a limited number of pu- 
pils, perhaps two, can be at the usual 

form of bulletin board at one time, I have 

found the following device useful. 

I pin, clip, or fasten with tape one pic- 
ture or a group of pictures, a clipping, an 
article, or a story on a small piece of cor- 
rugated cardboard. I place the new ma- 
terial on the chalk tray in the front of the 
room and call the pupils’ attention to it 
by some remark. The pupils may take 
the material to their seats, and it is placed 
on the chalk tray or library table when 
not in use. 

If a pupil brings some material, he pre- 
pares it himself for class use and tells the 
class about it. This helps stimulate inter- 
est, Competition, and research. Slow as 
well as fast workers have prepared some 
of my material for class use. Some of the 
best material has been brought by the 
pupils. 

New material replaces the old on the 
pieces of cardboard as soon as all the chil- 
dren have had a chance to study it. 





STUDYING THE LUNA MOTH 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 


M OUR third grade had made a collec- 

tion of cocoons during the fall and 
winter. When the insects began coming 
out of the cocoons in the spring an inter- 
esting series of nature-study lessons took 
place. 

We compared the luna moth and the 
monarch butterfly. The differences in 
their size, life, color, and so on, were 
brought out in a discussion. 

One morning when we found a large 
luna moth with outstretched wings on the 
windowpane, the children sketched it 
freehand. Later the moth was placed in 
a pasteboard box with cover. Here it laid 
eggs, and a lesson, with use of lens, fol- 
lowed. The moth’s shape, size, color, the 
scales on the wings, and the feathery feel- 
ers were observed. Then we had a dis- 
cussion of the luna-moth caterpillar—its 
food, growth, and so on. 


HELP IN TEACHING READING 


NORINE BRECK 


B AFTER I have used as many possible 

ways as I can think of to give variety 
in teaching reading, I let the children 
help. 

I allow each child to select a story 
which he likes. He may choose the story 
from any source, and read it out loud, or 
have the children read silently. 

He must plan a good lesson, and he 
checks with me in regard to teaching his 
story. There may be catchy words, and 
he wants to take full responsibility for 
pronunciation. He likes that feeling of 
sureness. 

One gets new ideas from the children, 
and it is interesting to know what their 
favorite stories are. We usually give each 
child one chance to teach, but if he is 
especially enthusiastic and succeeded very 
well in his first teaching, he may have an- 
other opportunity. It is advisable not to 
have more than one child-conducted les- 
son a week. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


AGNES LEPPELT 
MI FIND that the children have dift- 


culty in writing names of books and 
authors correctly. To give them prac- 
tice, when they take a book from the 
public or the school library, they are re- 
quired to write their own initials, the title 
of the book, and the name of the author 
on a specified place on the blackboard. 
Anyone who notices a mistake in a rec 
ord may report it, and corrections af 
made by the whole class. If no one de 
tects mistakes made, the teacher draws 
attention to them. 
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A SPONGE STAMP PAD 


NELLIE O. MOSER 


@ WHEN the stamp pad for our print- 

ing set became too old and dry to use, 
I made a new one which served the pur- 
pose very well. For a suitable container 
J used a metal box which had held a type- 
writer ribbon. I then cut a small rubber 
sponge to fit the box. The last step was 
to pour ink on the pad. As long as the 
pad is kept in the closed box when not in 
use, it serves as a good substitute for a 
stamp pad. More ink may be added to 
the sponge as needed. 


A HISTORY GAME 


EVA MITTAL 


B AS MY pupils often confused histori- 

cal characters, | devised the following 
game, modeled on the familiar game of 
Authors. 

I made a set of cards out of tagboard. 
On one card was typed the name of an 
important person studied in history, and 
on another was typed a phrase identifying 
the character. For instance, “Balboa” was 
typed on one card and “Discovered the 
Pacific Ocean” on another. 

The cards were dealt one by one to the 
pupils. After the pupils had matched 
any cards in their hands that they could, 
the player on the left of the dealer called 
on another player for a card matching one 
that he held in his hand. If the player 
called upon had the card, he handed it to 
the first player, who continued calling 
upon other players until he called upon 
someone who did not have the required 
card. The one thus called on then began 
to play. The game continued in this man- 
ner until all the cards were mated. The 
pupil with the most pairs won the game. 

I have used the same game in teaching 
important dates, and have found it equal- 
ly effective. 


WINDOW POSTERS 


JOSEPHINE DAY 


— DURING rainy noon periods last 
spring the pupils of my third grade 
lected from the supply table drawing 
Paper and patterns of ducks, rabbits, and 
son. They drew the animals on the pa- 
per, colored them, and cut them out. 

One day a child suggested that they use 
the cutouts to make window posters. A 
mall group of pupils was assigned to each 
Window, and they worked out their own 
ideas, 

Green paper was pasted on the lower 
part of the windowpanes for grass, and 
the cutouts were pasted on. One win- 
dow contained Easter rabbits and eggs. 

he children were proud of these post- 
‘ts that they made themselves. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SPELLING 


ALICE COSINE 


HB A PUPIL occasionally reaches the up- 

per grades with low spelling ability. 
Because of this continued poor spelling, 
he becomes completely discouraged. 

I have found it advantageous to give 
such a pupil partial credit in spelling 
work. With ten words, allowing ten 
points each in a regular lesson, I give two 
or three points for a correctly spelled syl- 
lable. This encourages the pupil. Soon 
he will be getting perhaps eight points per 
word, and developing the very worth- 
while habit of saying words more accu- 
rately, and in syllables. Often, too, this 
careful manner of pronouncing words 
will spread to the rest of the class. 


DECORATING 


DELLA 


Supervisor of Art, Public 


HB THIS handwork is suitable for grades 
four and five and is something which 
delights children beyond measure. It of- 
fers a means of drawing faces and charac- 
ters in a way that is not usually found. 
Each child should be supplied with a 
hard-boiled egg, crayons, scraps of crepe 
or tonal paper, pencil, scissors, and paste. 
Eggs having white shells look best after 
the decorations are added to them, and 
pressed crayons work better on eggshells 
than the wax variety. 


A SIMPLE FILING DEVICE 


MARY FLETCHER 


@ IF YOU want to file a set of pupils’ 

test papers or other reference mate- 
rial that is too bulky to be held with a pa- 
per clip, too much inclined to roll up if 
fastened with cord or rubber bands, and 
too good a mixer if piled, even crisscross, 
on other sets, don’t despair—merely get a 
paper bag! 

Select a rather large bag, clip off the 
bottom, and cut the remainder into bands 
about three inches wide. Roll the bulky 
papers lengthwise, slip them into one of 
these paper bands, and release the roll so 
that the papers can flatten out. Label the 
band and write any data you like on it. 
Your papers will always be at hand. 


EASTER EGGS 


FRICKE 


Schools, Evansville, Indiana 


The teacher gives a short explanation 
and demonstration of the lesson. Then 
eyes, nose, mouth, ears, and hairline are 
very lightly outlined with pencil on each 
egg. Care must be taken that the details 


on the back of each head are in the right 
position to correspond with those on the 
front. Colors are next decided upon and 
added with crayons. Extras, such as neck- 
ties, ribbons, animal ears, or Indian feath- 
ers, are made of paper and lightly pasted 
in place on the Easter eggs. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


® IN THESE columns Tre INstRucTOR publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence 

with the children in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered, but we assume that teachers who 
send in notices will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. All notices should be signed by the 
teachers themselves, and addressed to: THe INstructror, Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 








Notices are published in the order of their receipt. It is suggested that they be mailed soon to ensure their publication during 


the present school year. 


\rkansas.—My pupils of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades have a travel club as a geography 
project, and would like to exchange letters, pir- 
tures, post cards, and souvenirs with other pupils 
of the same grades in the United States and for 
inn countries. They promise immediate answers. 
Address: Miss Ruth Owens, Desha, Arkansas. 


Idaho.—My fifth-grade class would like to ex- 
change letters, products, and information with 
pupils in any State or country Address: 


Mr. Theron Clark, Downey, Idaho 


Idaho —My pupils of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades would like to exchan letters, pic 
tures, and products with any school in the 
United States, its possessions, and ¢ mada Ad 


dress: Miss Capitola Laufer, Reubens, Idaho. 


Illinois. —My pupils in grades five to eight 
would like LO EXC hanue ke tters, produc ts, and pu 
tures with pupils in other schools of the United 
State its possession Tite, forcimn COUNTLTICS, 


Address: 
Impire St., 


They will answer all letters promptly 
Miss Marwvaret Davidson, 6135 | 


Bloomington, Hlinots 


Illinois—The seventh grade of our school 
would like to carry on correspondence with other 
classes of the same grade in other parts ot the 
United State ind its foreign possessions All 
Address mail to: 


letters will be answered 
Mrs. Bernell Goodrich, Saunemin, Ilinors. 


Illinois. —The pupils of the third, fourth, and 


fifth grades ot Cnuwens School would like to, 


exchange letters, py nlucts drawings, and other 
things of interest with pupils of any other state 
in the Union, and especially with pupils on i: 
lands owned by the United States All letters 
Ww II be inswered, Address Miss Margaret J. 
Thomassen, South Holland, Ulinois 


Indiana.—My pupils, grades five and six, wish 
to have a correspondent in every state and as 
many foreign countries as possible. They will 
answer all letters. Address all mail to: Miss Allegra 
Melton, Converse, Indiana 

Kansas.—The pupils and teacher of Rich Val 
ley Rural School would like to exchange letters 
with children in schools in any part of the 
world. We promise to answer all letters. Ad- 
dress: Miss Hazel C. Ayre, Carlton, Kansas. 


Maine.—My pupils and 1, of Whittier School, 
in Litchfield, would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with schools of other states and foreign 
countries. All letters will be answered. Ad 
dress correspondence to: Mrs. Dorothy Peasley, 


Monmouth, Maine. 


Manitoba.—My pupils in a rural school, grades 
one to eight, wish to exchange letters, Post cards, 
and so on, with pupils in the United States. 
Address: Mr. John J. Nowosad, Olha, Manitoba 
Canada. 


Michigan.—The pupils of Eden School will be 
glad to hear trom other rural schools and graded 
district schools. They are willing to write to 
chools first, upon receipt of a post card or letter 
sIVINg pupils’ names and grades. rhey will an 
swer all letters promptly Address mail to: 
Mr. H. Hi. Hanmer, Beulah, Michigan. 


Michizan.—My pupils of grades four, five, six, 
and seven would like to exchange letters, pic 
tures, and products with pupils in other countries, 
especially Panama. Address mail to: Miss Helen 
lournier, Gagetown, Michigan. 


Michigan.—My pupils, grades five through 
eight, and | would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, and pictures with other schools in the 
United States and its possessions. We will answer 
all letters promptly. Address: Miss Leona 
Mioduski, Box 24, Waters, Michigan. 

Missouri.—The pupils and teacher of District 
No. 84 would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
post cards, row ks, and souvenirs with other pupils 
and teachers of the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. All letters will be an 
swered promptly. Address: Miss Alice L. Wieda, 
Luebbering, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My rural school, grades two, four, 
six, and eight, and | would like to correspond 
with any other schools of the United States 
its possessions, and foreign countries. Address: 


Miss Dollie Markel, Newton, Missouri 


Missouri —The pupils of Youngz’s School, 
grades four to eight, wish to exchange letters, 
pictures, and souvenirs with other states or pos- 
sessions of the United States. Address: Miss Lavo 
Hansell, R.D. No. 4, Pattonsburg, Missouri. 


New Jersey—My pupils and I, grades five, six, 
seven, and eight, would like to exchange letters 
or products with schools of the same grades in 
any state of the United States or outlying pos 
Letters will be answered. Address 
Miss Helen M. Campbell, Old Ridge, 
New Jersey. 


sessions. 
mail to: 


New York.—My pupils of grades three through 
eight would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils of other schools in the 
United States and its possessions. We are located 
in northern New York on the St. Lawrence Riv- 
er, near the Adirondack Mountains. We promise 
to answer all letters. Address: Mr. Donald C. 
Wallace, Hammond, New York. 


New York.—The pupils and teacher, grades 
five through seven, of Rutland Center School 
would like to exchange post cards, products, and 
letters with pupils and teachers of these grades, 
everywhere. They will endeavor to answer all 
letters. Address: Miss Madeline C. Meichelbeck, 
R.D. No. 2, Watertown, New York. 


North Carolina.—The pupils of my fifth grade, 
Belmont Public School, will be glad to exchange 
letters and information about our state with chil 
dren of the same grade in other states of the 
United States. They will try to answer all let 
ters. Address: Miss Viola Bankhead, 3 West 
Central Ave., Belmont, North Carolina. 


Ohio—tThe pupils and teacher of grades four 
to eight, inclusive, Oak Grove School, are con- 
ducting a class letter-writing project and will be 
happy to correspond with other ‘classes and 
teachers anywhere the English language is spo- 
ken. Pictures and souvenirs will gladly be ex- 
changed. All letters will be answered. Address 
ill correspondence to: Mr. L. C. Emerick, Box 
37, Apple Creek, Ohio. 


Ohio—My pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades of Sandy Springs School would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and newspapers with 
children living in the United States, its outlying 
Address all 
Miss Mary Wells Kenyon, 


Possessions, and foreign countries. 
correspondence to: 
Buena Vista, Ohio. 


Ohio.—Several of my pupils in grades six and 
seven would like to correspond with pupils in che 
same grades in every state in the Union, and in 
foreign countries. Chey also wish to exchange 
cards, curios, and material of historical and xeo- 
sraphical interest. I, their teacl cr, would like to 
correspond with other teachers but would hope 
for an interesting and mutually beneficial cor- 
respondence. | desire to collect, and exchange 
with teachers, cards, snapshots, coins, pictures, 
curios, art work, ideas to use in the schoolroom, 
and souvenirs. Address: Mr. Wade Cudeback, 
R.D. No. 1, Conneaut, Ohio. 


Ohio.—The pupils and teacher of Independent 
School, grades one to eight, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and products with other 
schools. They wili try to answer all Jetters 
promptly. Address: Miss Goldie Donier, 
Stryker, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils of the third and fourth 
grades would like to exchange letters with pupils 
in the same grades anywhere in the United States 
or foreign countries. Address mail to: Miss Ethe 
Fox, Porum, Oklahoma. 


Pennsyliania—TVhe pupils of my seventh and 
eighth grades would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and post cards with pupils of similar grades 
inywhere in the United States, Canada, and other 
foreign countries. We are located near Gettys- 
burg. The pupils promise to answer all letcers 
immediately. Address: Mr. Charles T. Lucabaugh, 
Pennville Schools, 635-637 Frederick St., Han 
over, York County, Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota-—The pupils and teacher of 
South Flint Rock School, grades three to eight, 
would like to exchange letters with pupils and 
teachers from schools in any part of the world. 
All letters will be answered. Address mail to: 
Miss Ruth Chandler, Faith, South Dakota. 


South Dakota—-My rural school is anxious to 
exchange letters, post cards, pictures, and sou- 
venirs with pupils of other schools of the United 
States and foreign countries. Material from any 
grade will be interesting. We promise immedi- 
ate reply. Address: Miss Lylah Anderson, 
Unityville, South Dakota. 


Washington.—Pupi!s of my sixth-grade Eng- 
lish class would like to exchange letters and pic- 
tures of Washington with pupils in the same 
grade in other states and countries. All letters 
will be answered promptly. Address mail to: 
Miss Ruth Barbee, R.D. No. 3, Suanydale School, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Washington.—The pupils and teacher of Arm- 
strong School, grades one to eight, would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
pupils and teachers in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. ‘They will try to 
answer letters promptly. Address: Miss Mabel 
Keister, R.D. No. 7, Yakima, Washington. 
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1937 


JOURNEYS TU PLACES 


FAR AND NEAR 


Doubtless you have been asking yourself, ‘Where shall I 
go next summer?” Let other teachers help you answer 
the question. In THE INSTRUCTOR’S 1936 Travel 
Contest, 103 prizes were awarded for letters telling why 
the writers wanted to take some particular trip. Many of 
these letters will be published in our pages from month 
to month. An announcement of our 1937 Travel Contest 
will be found on page 80 of this issue. 





Western National Parks 


ALDEN J. CARR 


Teacher, Ninth Grade, High School, Marlboro, Massachusetts 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


8 IT IS now several years since a Seattle-bound train dragged 
me, looking backward, past the snow-blanketed peaks of 
Glacier National Park. 

Since then I have three times gazed longingly into the 
colored labyrinth of the Grand Canyon; I have strolled past 
Yosemite’s Glacier Point to Nevada Falls and wondered what 
lay beyond; I have driven hastily through the Yellowstone, and 
tasted where I longed to feast. 

Once, too, I climbed Long’s Peak, creeping up the ever 
steepening mountainside, sidling along sidewalk-width ledges, 
until | stood upon the summit and looked down on Colorado. 

Now I would like to go back. 
and thirsty, for National Parks. 
plore them, to revel in them. 

First I would return to Rocky Mountain Park, once more 
to thread long, winding paths through flower-carpeted forests, 
once more to tune my nature to the majesty of mountains. 

Mesa Verde would know me next, a searching, eager pilgrim 
to the mystery of her cliff dwellings and their record of an 
Indian long-ago. 

From there I would journey to the desert, to red-ribbed 
canyons set in a land of dazzling white—Bryce, with its lofty 
towers; Zion, like the “city foursquare”; and, supreme over all, 
king of its kind, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

Then trees would call me. I would hasten to Sequoia, hum- 
bly stand and listen to the wind softly soughing through four 
thousand years of life. 

Then, above the sighing, | would hear the musical roar of 
Yosemite’s mighty cataracts, and I would answer, and see what 
lies beyond. 

With a glance at smoking Lassen and a boat trip around 
Crater Lake, I would press on toward Mount Rainier. I would 
hike its trails, climb a little on its towering sides, and make a 
lasting friendship with this glacier-mantled giant. 

Glacier Park itself would lure me next, to explore the hid- 

en wonders beyond that snow-topped rank of peaks. 

I would save the climax to the last. I would go to Yellow- 
stone; I would stay weeks. I would explore and stare, at gey- 
rs and hot springs, canyon and waterfalls, bears and buffalo, 
until I could sigh with satisfaction and answer, gladly answer, 
the September summons home. 

(Continued on page 81) 


I am eager, almost hungry 
I want to live in them, to ex- 
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Old Faithful Inn is a starting point for 


Yellowstone Park rides. 






a beahe 2 
Age-old mystery surrounds the cliff 
dwellings in Mesa Verde Park. 


4 





Park offers a succession of thrills. 


Hallet Peak rises high above Bear Lake 
in Rocky Mountain National Park. 


Mount Rainier is seen from Sunrise 
(Kolphe Dauphin) 


Point, Yakima Road. 


‘ . ~ oh AN q" 
Erosion was the tool that Nature used 
in sculpturing Bryce Canyon. 





view of Yosemite Valley. (Ansel Adams) 





The Grand Canyon's 13-mile width 
is nothing to the infra-red camera. 


(Kolphe Dauphin) 
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Looking like guardians 
of the National Park 
named in their honor, 
the Grand Tetons rise 
above the Jackson Hole 
country of Wyoming, 
near Yellowstone Park 
—a paradise of fisher- 
men and hunters. 


San Juan Capistrano, 
between Los Angeles 
and San Diego, is 
one of California's 
beautiful old mis- 
sions dating back to 
Spanish days. 





Left: The new Bay Bridge between 
San Francisco and Oakland carries 
very heavy traffic over its eight-mile 
length. Above: Going-to-the-Sun 
Chalets in Glacier National Park are 
picturesquely situated, overlooking 
St. Mary Lake. (Hileman) 
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It is great sport to go surf 
fishing in the Devil's Churn, 
south of Yachats on the Ore- 
gon Coast Highway. The 
Pacific belies its name as it 
thunders into this rocky 
chasm with awe-inspiring 
grandeur. 





L 
Western Travel is featured on pages 57-60, 62, 71, 75, 77. 81 
A: 
Rivaling the French Riviera, the 
California coast line north of Santa Se 
Monica curves, rises, and dips, the its 
Roosevelt Highway clinging to it. Ve 
tw 





Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico, an underground 
fairyland, are 754 feet below the entrance 
where National Park rangers stand in line. 

















Left: In Yellowstone, 
Old Faithful Geyser per- 
forms regularly for vis- 
itors. Below: Cars (tiny 
here) gather for Easter 
services in the Garden 
of the Gods, Colorado 
Springs. (H. L. Standley) 





Work is progressing on the 
Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia River, 92 miles 
west of Spokane—a mar 
velous structure. 


Oaklar 
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'} Scenic Riches in Your Lap 


Announcement of our 1937 Travel Contest is made on page 80. 


Great Salt Lake in Utah, fif- 
teen miles from Salt Lake 
City, is the saltiest body of 
water in the world. Lower- 
ing of the level in recent 
years has added miles of 


he : smooth beaches along the 
ta Seattle has a very sightly place for shore, delighting bathers. 
he its modernistic Art Museum in 


Volunteer Park. On clear days, 
twenty-six major peaks can be seen. 











Vistors in Yellowstone Park can see much from 
this type of bus, with its top that opens. The* 
party is at Grotto Geyser. (Kolphe Dauphin 





The Badlands of South 
Dakota so called 
have a weird beauty 
all their own. Now 
they are open to the 
adventuring motorist, 
who enters this extra- 
ordinary region by a 
natural gateway. 


Right: Boulder Canyon 
(Arizona-Nevada) above 
the famous dam is be- 
coming part of a vast 
lake. Below: Yosemite 
Falls are within view of 
the Park’s delightful 
hotel. (Ansel Adams) 





The ribbonlike Sil- 
ver Creek Falls give 
their name to one of 
the various popular 
state parks that pre- 
serve Oregon's natu- 
ral attractions. 





= Oakland's position on San 
miles tancisco Bay is vividly 
- shown in this air photo, 
looking toward the Golden 
ate, (© Clyde Sunderland) 





Above: Estes Park, Colorado, now a 
part of Rocky Mountain National 
Park, is a favorite region for camps. 
Right: Spanish Renaissance archi- 
tecture is illustrated by this building 
facade in 1440-acre Balboa Park, 
San Diego, California. 





1987 
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Children at Taos Pueblo, New Mexico, 


are trained to do the Hoop Dance well 





An Indian moccasin maker shows how 


he skillfully uses leather and beads. 





Here is an Indian woman drying chili 
at Taos, with her baking oven near by. 
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At the Pueblo of San Ildefonso, north of Santa Pet the Indian arts of 
pottery making and decorating have reached their highest perfection. 


My “Indian Summer” 


JOSEPHINE M. KAUFFMAN 


Teacher of Kindergarten, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel! Contest 


B TTHAVE lived my trip so long in anticipation that I fear 
the realization could not be more thrilling. 

My goal is the Indian country of the Southwest. Apart 
from a lifelong interest in Indians, dating back to childhood 
tales of my grandmother's encounters with them, I feel that 
this would be a trip really helpful in my teaching. 

Travel anywhere is educational, but all travels cannot be 
interpreted in the kindergarten. Little children are primi- 
tive. ' They appreciate stories of Indian life because it closely 
parallels their own interests. The love of color, the fashion- 
ing of ornaments, the ability to work with crude materials, 
are all part of the make-up of four- and five-year-olds. 

The Pueblo country would be my first stopover. Here | 
should like to visit the potters who, from native clay, fashion 
beautiful jars, bowls, and ornaments. A kindergarten child 
will take a lump of clay and immediately make what he terms 
“beads,” “wrist watches,” and “rings.” A little later, he will 
form the clay in long ropes and wind them around until the 
sides begin to rise, and a bowl or basket is begun. If I could 
watch the Pueblos at work, I could guide the children to a 
more finished product. 

In the Navajo country, the weavers would gain my atten- 
tion. Their blankets are a wonderful example of free design 
and brilliant color. They have a fine feeling for design which 
makes their handiwork the more beautiful because it does not 


(Continued on page 7!) 


Other letters on the Southwest are given on page 75. 
Western Travel is featured on pages 57-60, 62, 71, 75, 77, 81. 





Navajo blankets and jewelry are outstanding exhibits among handicrafts 
shown at the Intertribal Indian Ceremonial held in Gallup, New Mexico. 
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Some Indians of the Southwest stil] 
winnow grain in this primitive way. 


Julian Martinez, of San Ildefonso 
Pueblo, is famous for his pottery. 





This Taos Indian is ready to g° down 
into a kiva or ceremonial! chambet 
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Lett: At the heart of metropolitan Los Angeles, one finds a bit of old Mexico. 


Right: Inviting trails begin at Sunrise Lodge, Mount Rainier. 


Swinging Round the West 
in a Great Circle 


NEAL M. BOWERS 
Rural Teacher, Fremont, Michigan 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


THIS year | 


my vacation 


want to go west on 


Southward into Texas 


first, then west to the Coast, and 
back home again in a great circle 
—just to see how big our country 
really is. 

The West still holds for me some 
of that magic which it must have 
held for the pioneers. | want to 


travel some of their trails, and dis 
cover for myself some of the natural 
they must have 


won lers at which 


marveled. Here, I have been told, 
are limitless plains, chasms vivid with 
color, canyons a half mile deep or 
more, mountains topped with snow, 
and lakes so blue that they seem to 
hold a bit of the sky. Now, I'm go 
ing to see for myself, and give real- 
ity to these traveler's tales. 

Why not plan your vacation with 
me? Let’s stir our imaginations, and 
be explorers. We can follow the 
markers that line the pioneer trails, 
tramp along with the Spanish explor- 
ers, join Lewis and Clark, and help 
build the first transcontinental rail- 
road. History take on new 
meaning, and old events live once 
more. 

My tour promises to be a liberal 
education. Besides 
wonders of nature, I shall find cities 
to explore—movie-making Los An- 


will 


enjoying the 


geles, cosmopolitan San _ Francisco, 
and the cities of the northwestern 
coast. There will be industrial 


operations to visit, mines and smelt- 
ers, the great irrigation dams, and the 
salmon canneries along the Columbia. 

Best of all I'll come home with a 
store of memories that I can share 
with friends and pupils. With travel 
memories | can take my classes to 
distant states, carry them west with 
words, show them some faraway re- 
gion, and have them home in time 
for the next class. I'll bring back, 
also, pictures taken along the way, a 
bit of cotton from the fields of 

(Continued on page 71) 
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(Rolphe Dauphin) 


Mount Rainier 
JESSIE M. AUSTIN 


Director, Student Personnel! Bureau, 
J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Illinois 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


THIS year, more than anything else 
| know, I should like to go with the 
Seattle Mountaineers on their pack- 
train hiking trip around Mount 
Rainier. That is—the baggage goes 
by pack train and the party go afoot. 
This trip is not arranged every year, 
but Mount Rainier is always there for 
those who will Zo to see. 

What could bring you back in the 
autumn so refreshed and with your 
memory so filled with beautiful pic 
three weeks of 
Mental paintings of flower- 


tures as mountain 
hiking? 
jeweled alpine meadows, sunsets on 
dazzling Rainier, glowing campfire 


that flicker 


of your trail companions, bustling 


lights over the faces 
scenes of pitching camp—long queues 
hikers their 
“chow” from the steaming kettles. 

Your program for a day? Bugle at 
§:30—Breakfast of fruit, oatmeal, 
bacon and eggs at 6:00—Breaking 
camp at 6:45—On the trail by 7:00, 
pack train to follow. The day’s 
hike, ten Lunch anywhere 
you like, from your own pack. Four 
o'clock, arrive at new site and pitch 
camp. Just time for a good scrub 
before dinner. Hot biscuits! Been 
rising all day in carrying-tins on the 
back of one of the pack horses. Dish- 
washing and lunch-packing for the 
next day! Campfire, songs, stories, 
stunts, taps, and sleep! 

The chosen level for the circle trip 
is about 5000 feet—crossing only 
two roads in the whole hundred miles. 
For days you meet no one but the 
members of your own party, and 
gradually the peace and beauty and 
outdoor joyousness become a part of 
you; and the cobwebs and mustiness 
disappear. You know that you can 
take back refreshment and a healthful 
sanity which will inspire your teach- 
ing in the fall. And the going will 
have been worth while for your 
school community as well as for 
yourself personally. 


of hungry getting 


miles. 


Yellowstone Park 
‘JESSIE M. COOPER 


Teacher, Second Grade, Bard School, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


SUPPOSE that from childhood on, 
all forms of wild life—flowers, in- 
sects, birds, animals—had held a keen 
interest for you; that varicolored or 
curiously shaped stones challenged 
you to learn their story; that pic- 
tures and books on geology were 
eagerly sought, avidly read, and 
hoarded for repeated poring over; 
that a glorious sunset was viewed to 
its last faint flush by color-hungry 
eyes; that every splendid tree along 4 
familiar road left its silhouette in the 
mind’s eye to be carried there as one 
does the loved face of a friend; that 
any graceful curve of stream or lake 
must be recorded by kodak to share 
with other beauty-lovers; and that 
all hills stirred impulses to climb for 
a “far look.” 

Suppose, too, that in later respon- 
sible years, when situations hurt or 
puzzled so that even loved friends or 
music proved inadequate, you found 
that, if you waited long enough, a 
transfusion of some part of Nature’s 
spirit—its exquisite beauty, infinite 





The Grand Canyon 
ESTER S. GEISER 


Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, 
Belgrade, Montana 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


FOR years I have wanted to go to 
Grand Canyon National Park—as 
long as there has been such a Na- 
tional Park. Before that, well, shen 
I wanted to see the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River in Arizona. 
For convenience it was then, and js 


now, usually called simply “The 
Grand Canyon.” 
I think I must have been about 


ten years old when my father went to 
the Grand Canyon. How well | 
remember the wonderful things he 
told us about it! We could listen 
and listen, and never get tired of 
hearing about that marvelous hole 
in the earth—a mile deep, ten miles 
or more across, with great peaks, 
spires, and domes down in it. 
Father would tell of the weird 
shapes of the rock that had been so 
strangely carved by water, the ex- 
traordinary colors that could not be 
described or pictured, the mighty 
river that from above seemed like a 
long ribbon winding through the 
bottom of the caryon. He told, too, 





Left: The Cody Road into Yellowstone skirts Shoshone Reservoir. (Su™) 
Right: A rider through Kaibab Forest has the Grand Canyon before him. 


perfection, majestic grandeur, its in- 
domitable will to live and grow, its 
limitless adaptability—never failed to 
restore the needed calm and poise. 

If these things were true of you, 
wouldn't it be natural to choose for 
your vacation trip, not a_ historic 
shrine, sacred as it may be to some 
great character or human drama, 
nor a man-made wonder, though 
created with marvelous skill, but 
rather a National Park, formed by 
the greatest Creator of all? And if 
you could visit but one, wouldn’t it 
be that one containing the greatest 
variety of natural phenomena? 

For these reasons I have selected 
Yellowstone National Park. I want 
to see wild animals without interven- 
ing bars, yet gratefully realize that 

(Continued on page 77) 


about the narrow trails by which 
visitors descended to the river on 
tiny burros, and about a hotel on the 
very brink of the gorge. Seeing 
these marvels through his eyes, W° 
thought, was a close second to seeing 
them with our own. 

I wonder, though, whether all the 
telling would have made such a deep 
impression on my mind had there 
not been the pictures. Oh, tho 
pictures! I could not look at them 
often enough. There were small pic- 
tures and large ones, and one book of 
gorgeously colored I can 
remember a few of them very well 
indeed, especially the last scene ™ 
the book. It was called “Good 
Night, Grand Canyon,” and was full 
of deep purple shadows among the 

(Continued on page 7!) 


views. 


Western Travel is featured on pages 57-60, 62, 71, 77, 81. 
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OR close to a century, France ruled an Am- 
erican empire extending from the old Citadel 

city of Quebec to the delta of the Missis- 
’ sippi on the far off Gulf of Mexico. . . . Here, 
over two hundred years ago, from the rugged 
rock that is Quebec, ruled a Governor of great vision 
and indomitable will—Count Frontenac—who, accord- 
ing to the historian Parkman, ‘‘was the most remarkable 


man who ever represented the Crown of France 
in the New World.” 


Frontenac fought all and sundry—white or savage. 
His trusted men explored a continent, planted the 
cross and the fleur-de-lys from the Gulf to the Arctic. 



















a DRYE 


Nicolet, first white man on Lake Michigan; Radisson 
Noy 1 ountains 


first at the headwaters of the Mississippi, the Western i 
plains and Hudson's Bay; Hennepin first white man to 
gaze at Niagara; Pére Marquette, who, with Joliet dis- 
covered the Mississippi; LaSalle, explorer of the great 
IBERVILLE ¢ River, builder of forts and outposts; Cadillac and du 
Lhut, founders of Detroit and Duluth; Bienville and 
Iberville—the Le Moyne brothers—-founders of early 
Louisiana; all were makers of American history, sons 
of Quebec, the birthplace of a continent's history. 





-Plan to spend your summer holidays in La Vieille 
Province de Québec ...a land redolent with the 
charm of another age. ..a land dotted with the homes 
a and souvenirs of these intrepid makers of history. 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC TOURIST BUREAU. QUEBEC. CANADA 
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Page CHILDREN love 
27 They want to draw them, but they 


pussy willows. 
need help. The illustration shows how to 
make pussy willows look fuzzy by draw- 
ing tiny short lines for the edge instead of 
a continuous line; how to make the dark 
part; and how to arrange the “pussies” 
on the stem. The children could sketch 
children picking pussy willows, or a vase 
of pussy willows in a window. 

It is interesting to notice that often 
when the children learn to draw something 
it leads to the drawing of other things. 
When they draw Eskimos, for example, 
they can draw the fur garments with the 
same little short lines they used in making 
the edge of the pussy willow. They will 
want to draw fur trimming on American 
children’s clothes, too. 


Page WHEN following directions for a 

28 pattern, it is well to carry out the 
color scheme too. After the doll has been 
made as directed, children and teacher can 
vary the colors and costume. The doll’s 
hair may be long and braided, and the 
color of her hair and eyes may be varied. 

Pupils of upper grades may put joints 
in the doll’s legs and arms and make her 
into a puppet. 

Children who have been shown how to 
do simple things, like making this doll, 
have a background for doing more difh- 
cult things. The wise teacher and mother 
know that even the most capable child 
needs to be shown how to do some things 
before he can originate anything. 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


JESSIE TODD 


Page MANY teach- 
30 29 ers avoid pres- 
entation of handwork 
such as that described 
on this page because 
they have no confi- 
dence in their own 
ability. The teacher 
should always do the 
handwork herself be- 
fore she attempts to 
teach it. Sometimes 
teachers feel that in 
their particular groups 
they cannot present 
handwork of this kind 
because they have dif- 
ficulty with discipline. 
Many a child is a 
discipline problem in 
school because he does not have enough 
opportunities to work with his hands. The 
child needs this handwork. He may cease 
to be a discipline problem as he is given 
opportunity to do things. 

The teacher who feels that she has too 
many children in her group and therefore 
cannot do this kind of handwork should 
begin by letting five or six children do the 
work while the 
others watch. She 
will soon see that 
when she herself is 
sure of the proc- 
esses involved, she 
can assist more 
children to work 
at once. 

This page fur- 
nishes a good op- 
portunity for some 
lessons in applied 
design. Have chil- 
dren make many 
designs on paper 
before using one. 
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Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Pages WHEN children read about Heid; 
30-31 they will enjoy making this scene, 
Children like to make figures of people 
and animals that stand, as these do, be- 
cause they seem more real. Cutting out 
the figures helps the children understand 
the costumes better. Often when the 
teacher gives directions to children, they 
pay little attention. When they really cut 
out the figures and color them, they are 
conscious of the costumes. 

After the children have made this scene, 
they can try to make other scenes from 
the story without the teacher’s help. The 
teacher must ever be conscious of the fact 
that she should definitely lead the way 
from directed helps like those given here 
to original work which the child dogs 
without her assistance. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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World Art Treasures Travel 
In Pullman Safety... 





And Pullman’s the Safest Way for You to Travel, Too! 


When Mr. Harshe transports precious art ob- 


jects he chooses Pullman. And the comfort 
and convenience he enjoys are not less than 
the safety of the treasures under his care. 


When you take a trip, you’ll find it vastly more 
enjoyable going by Pullman. Its cost has lately 
been reduced. You'll agree that Pullman pri- 
vacy, comfort, cleanliness and convenience are 
worth a great deal more than the small addition 
to your railroad fare. Alone or with companions, 
there is a Pullman accommodation to answer 


\ FINELY APPOINTED 
ROOM FOR WOMEN 


ndividual chairs, spacious 
“irrors, convenient make- 
ip shelves, a liberal sup- 
bly of towels, gleaming 
‘ittures—these equip 
‘he Pullman Women’s 
Dressing Room for the 
most fastidious. It’s just a 
“ep from your accommo- 
“ation to the absolute pri 
vacy of this spacious room 
for ladies where there is 
‘verything you need for the 
Mmaculate toilet. 


es 


your desires —from an upper or lower berth 
to a private room for three or four persons. 


Plan A Vacation Via Pullman 
Make this year’s trip more enjoyable by going 
in real comfort. Pullman service is available 
on railroads throughout the nation and also in 
Canada and Mexico. Your ticket agent will glad- 
ly give you complete information on any type 
of Pullman accommodation and tell you its 
reasonable cost to your destination. Or write to 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 





The Art Institute, Chicago 


with ROBERT B. HARSHE 


Director, Art Institute 
of Chicago 


A $300,000 Pullman Passenger 


“When the art museums of America find 
it necessary to transport an object of great 
value,” says Robert B. Harshe, Director, 
Art Institute of Chicago, “their favorite 
method of transportation is by means of 
a special messenger and The Pullman 
Company service. On several occasions I 
have transported in a Pullman drawing 


room objects with a value of $300,000.” 

















Reasonable Cost Brings Home 
Closer! Writes Mildred Goble, Hutchin- 
son School, Pelham, N. Y.: “The service 
and courtesy I have experienced riding on 
a Pullman always make my trips home most 
enjoyable; the reasonable cost has allowed 
me to go back and forth to Pennsylvania 
100 times in genuine Pullman Comfort. 


Pullman Lengthens the Week- 
Ends! New England week-ends are full 
sized week-ends for Ruth Treadwell, Glen 
Rock Public Schools, Glen Rock, N. J 
“The Pullman sleeper lengthens my week 
ends. The overnight service to New England 
is not only safe and comfortable but most 


convenient and economical.” 





PULLMAN AND RAIL—THE SAFE WAY TO GO AND THE SURE WAY TO GET THERE CRE CLM ARS 
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ought 
an Umbrella 


which I never 
- expected 
\. to use~"_. 


a 


“but I was caught 
in an April Shower” 


Accident, sickness and quarantine come 
with all the suddenness of an April shower, 
and when they do, what a relief it is to 
know that you are safely under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. 


Miss Charlotte Stankewitz of Wickliffe. Ohio, now knows 
from personal experience what it means to belong to this 
great organization of teachers for teachers. In April of last 
year she was suddenly disabled by a streptococcic threat in- 
fection. Read what she says about her T.C.U. Umbrella 


“Only this year | purchased a new umbrella, never expecting to use 
it, but when | was caught in an ‘April Shower? T.C.U. certainly came 
to my rescue. Until now | wondered if | had made a wise purchase. 
It gives me much satisfaction to know that I did.” 


BE SAFE---Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


There is no wiser investment any teacher can make than to provide 
financial security for the days when disability comes. It is doubly wise 
to make sure that the protection you choose will prove dependable un- 
der emergency. For more than a third of a century, T.C.U. has treated 
its members so fairly that not one disputed case has ever found its way 


here you find much more than cold business protection. You discover a friend- 
'y sympathetic interest in time of misfortune an understanding of your prob- 
lem--and a sincere desire to be truly helpful. Yes, you will find the T.C.U. 
Umbrella a safe, dependable, and happy refuge in time of storm. Why not 
join with the thousands of fellow teachers and be sure of a guaranteed income 


in time of need. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


There is so much more to T.C.U, Protection than we can possibly tell you here. 
A convenient coupon is provided below so you may obtain all the facts without 
cost or obligation. Remember we employ no agents to call on you. No annoy- 
ance can possibly result from filling out and mailing the coupon today. The 
low cost of T.C.U. Protection will please you less than a nickel a day to be 
assured a guaranteed income, paid promptly and regularly by a company that 
has never failed to make good every promise. Send the coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


879 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To tHe T.C.U.. 879 T.C.U. Burnie, 
Lincoun, Nesr. 


1 am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 





Name 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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All Checks Sent by 
Fastest Air Mail 


T.C.U. believes that help given quickly 
is doubly valuable 


Such a Comfort 


“| surely appreciate the promptness 
with which you sent your check. It 
was such a comfort to me while in the 
hospital to know that |, too, would 
find shelter under your umbrella.” 
Dena Greenwalt, Palouse, Wash. 


Helps One Get Well 


“One can get well sooner, knowing 


FOUNDED that a reliable company like T.C.U. 


stands ready to help and to do it 


Rac 
into the courts. T.C.U. is an organization by teachers for teachers and 8 y ) promptly. It seems very unwise to me 


for anyone who depends upon their 
earnings for support to be without this type of 
protection.” Zilpha E. Steele, lonia, Mich. 


Amazed at T.C.U. Speed 


“I was really amazed at the quickness with which 
the check reached me after the filing of my 
claim with you Such service must inevitably 
lead to wreat confidence and peace of mind on 
the part of all who are insured with T.C.U.”" 
Mra. Katharine M. Allen, Itasca, Texas. 


A Check with Wings 


“Your service may be summed up as a check 
with wings, so prompt did my reimbursement 
come for doctor bills.”. G. Marie Pate, Harris 
ville, N. Y 


MONEY QUICKLY 
WHEN YOU NEED 
IT BADLY 
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A Visual Lesson on 
Switzerland 


(Continued from page 19) 


§. In industries in our country, 
how do we use swiftly flowing water? 
Find a picture showing that the Swiss 
people use water in the same way. 

6. In Switzerland we find ice fields 
and ice formations that look like 
frozen rivers. These are called gla- 
ciers. Find a picture of a glacier, 
Is the top smooth or rough? Why js 
it dangerous to cross glaciers? 

7. Indicate a picture showing that 
water wears away rock and soil and 
digs out deep gorges. 

8. Would you say that the rivers 
of Switzerland flow swiftly or slowly? 
Find a picture that will prove your 
answer. 

9. From one of these pictures, what 
can you tell about snowfall in Switz. 
erland? 

10. There are many lakes in Switz. 
erland. Where are they located? Find 


A picture to prove your answer. 


Follow-up Questions 


These questions should be used ; 
day or two after the observation les 
son. They bring out the same points 
and are good to test the results ob 
tained. They should be corrected in 
class. 

1. What can you tell of the chang 
in climate as we climb higher? 

2. What happens to the water tha 
melts each spring and summer? 

3. What does the rain do to wi 
high up on the steep slopes? Which 
is richer, the soil in the valley or the 
soil on the high slopes? What makes 
you think so? 

4. What are waterfalls? Why d 
we find many in Switzerland? 

§. Why has Switzerland manufa 
turing? 

6. What are glaciers? 

7. What do melting snow ané 
swiftly flowing rivers do to the sur 
face of the land? 

8. Why do rivers in Switzerland 
flow rapidly? 

9. Underline the word that bes 
describes the snowfall in Switzerland 
light, heavy, medium. 

10. What are found in many of th 
low valleys between the mountains! 


Lesson II 
Subjects of Pictures Needed 


1. Forest-clad slopes. 

2. The timber line. 

3. The snow line. 

4. A Swiss mountain summit. 
5. A mountain valley. 

6. A rocky mountain. 


Observation Lesson 


1. What are found on the lowe 
slopes of the Alps? Find a pict 
that tells the answer. 

2. As we climb higher, there is 
and less vegetation, until we reac?’ 
point where vegetation ends and 1 
begins. This is called the timber hin 
Find a picture that shows the tm 
line. 

3. Higher than the timber line 
a point beyond which the snow ® 
not melt, even during the summ 
This is called the snow line. 
picture that shows the snow line 4 
point it out. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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A Visual Lesson on 
Switzerland 


(Continued from page 66) 


4. Tops of mountains are called 
summits. In one picture, point out 
the summit of a mountain. 

§. The depressions, or low places, 
between the mountains are called val- 
leys. Point out valleys that you see 
in the pictures. 

6. Soil that might gather on the 
high slopes is often washed away, 
showing of what the mountains are 
made. Point out a picture that shows 
of what they are made. 


Follow-up Questions 


1. Where upon the mountains do 
you find forests? 

2. What is the timber line? 

3. What is the snow line? 

4. What are the tops of mountains 
called? 

§. What are the low places be- 
tween mountains called? 

6. Of what are mountains made? 


Lesson III 
Subjects of Pictures Needed 

1. A railroad tunnel. 

2. A bridge across a gorge. 

3. Various means of transportation 
in Switzerland. 

4. Well-built road leading into a 
tunnel. 


§. Village built in a valley. 


Observation Lesson 


1. Sometimes the mountains are so 
steep that no road or railroad can go 
over them. Find a picture which 
shows what is done in such a case. 

2. Sometimes there are deep gorges 


to cross. Which picture shows what 
is done then? 
3. Point out various means of 


transportation shown in the pictures. 
4. Would you say that the Swiss 
people were careful or careless in 
making their roads and tunnels? Why 
do you say so? 
§. What would you see in many of 
the valleys? 


Follow- up Questions 


1. Why are there many tunnels in 
Switzerland? 

2. Why are there many bridges in 
Switzerland? 

3. List the various means of trans 
portation seen in the pictures. 

4. Why are the Swiss people very 
careful to have good roads and tun 
nels? What might happen if these 
were carelessly built? 

§. Why is it that many people 
travel in Switzerland? 

6. Why are there many lakes in the 
valleys? Why are Swiss villages of 
ten built in valleys? 


A Correction 


In an article published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of THE INsTRucToR, the 
price of the catalogue of Perry Pic- 
tures Co., Malden, Mass., was given 
incorrectly as 25 cents. The price is 
15 cents. Their miniatures are one 
cent each; a larger size, 5% x 8 
inches, is two cents. Most of their 
best subjects are printed in sepia. 
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For sheer American com fort 


there’s nothing to equal these great liners 









ARGEST and fastest American 
4 liners 


in transatlantic ser- 
vice, the Washington and the 
Manhattan ty pify the American 


standard of comfort and luxury. 


| They are manned by Americans 


|/—_-men and women who speak 


| 
| 


| 
| 


your language and understand 
your standards of service. They 
offer large, air-conditioned din- 
ing rooms—light and airy 
staterooms with real beds — not 
berths—and many with gleaming 
tiled showers. And consider these 
truly astonishing values. A large, 
airy stateroom, Cabin Class, on 
either the Manhattan or the 


Sail 
= American 


transatlantic service 


the 


Washington 


Manhattan 


largest American ships in 


Washington for as little as $172. 
Tourist Class $116 and up 

Third Class only $84.50. On the 
popular President Harding and 
President Roosevelt, Cabin Class 
fares as low as $129. A sailing 
every Wednesday at noon to 
Ireland, England, France and 
Germany. Ask your travel agent 
about American ships and the 
American standard of travel. 





ONLY $181 per person, gives you this big, 
luxurious stateroom with a private shower 
. real beds, not berths — oversize closets— 


and a deep, comfortable armchair. 


| Broadway and OOL Fifth Avenue, New York 


In Canada, Dominion Square Bldg., Corner Peel and St. Catherine Sts., Montreal 


United States Lines 
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Ue Ticket to- 
YELLOW SIONE 


Me 





= , NATURE'S 


“ ie iad 
This summer, treat yourself to that vacation of vacations 
..-a trip to Yellowstone, Most famous of America’s many 
National Parks, Yellowstone offers the globe-trotter mag - 
nificent scenery, eye-filling beauties, awe-inspiring won- 
ders of the Grand Canyon, Old Faithful and a hundred 
thrilling geysers. Then, too, Yellowstone is America’s 
greatest wild animal sanctuary —a paradise for bear, elk, 
moose, deer, antelope, big horn sheep, beaver and birds. 

And now—in addition to the celebrated Gardiner 
entrance and the Cody Road ...a new Gateway makes its 
bow ... the Red Lodge Highway, starting from Red Lodge, 
Montana, where Yellowstone Park sightseeing coaches 
connect with through sleeping car service on the Northern 
Pacifie’s North Coast Limited. 

A Yellowstone tour over this road “on top of the world” 
and including Gardiner and Cody is more thrilling than 
ever. Northern Pacific services all three. May we help plan 
a trip to Nature’s “biggest show on earth”? The coupon 
below will bring a prompt response. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


EB. BE. Nelson, 312 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Send me information, please, on: (Check data desired) 


- 

.* 

. 

. 

om 

- Rainier Park [) Alaska Rocky Mt. Dude Ranches 
® California [| Pacitie N. W () Yellowstone Park 
bd bscorted Tour | ludependent Trip 

. 

. 

° Name 

. 

. 

- Address 

. 

4 City State 

. 

. 
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Why Spring Was Late 


(Continued from page 42) 


HYACINTH—I don’t want to smell 
sweet any more. Everyone comes 
along and sniffs and says, “What a 
heavenly odor.” Now, this year, I 
want to do a little surprising. I'll 
stand in the same place, and when 
they come to sniff, won't they be 
startled? Because this year, Spring, 
1 want to smell like—like—like a 
skunk cabbage! 

oTHERS—Hpo, ho, ho, ho! 
going to be fun! 

sPRING—Father Sun, whatever am 
I going to do? 
suUN—I don’t know. 


This is 


It’s all be- 
yond me! 

LiLy OF THE vattey—Well, Pll 
stay in the same place, Spring, and 
wear the same clothes and keep the 
same odor— 

SPRING  (slarting 
open arms)—Lily! 

LILY OF THE VALLEY—But— 

SPRING (drooping )—But what? 

LILY OF THE vattFy—You will 
have to fix it so my bells ring. It is 
stupid to have a whole stem full of 
bells and not one to make a sound. 

sPRING—Your bells ring! Who 
ever heard of such a thing! 

LILY OF THE VALLEY—But think 
how nice it would be when the wind 
blew, or a bee came to call, if all my 
little bells went “tinkle, tinkle.” 

Grass—Tinkle, tinkle, 
lily. 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT (sl yly)—And 
she certainly sounds silly! 

LILY OF THE VALLEY (angrily)— 
No sillier than you look, Jack, stuck 
up so straight in that green pulpit. 

sPRING (putting hands to head)— 
Oh, children! Please don’t fuss so! 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT—Well, any- 
way, I'm not going to stand up 
straight in that green pulpit any 
more. I was just going to tell Spring 
so. If arbutus can lie down and 
grow, I can. I am going to trail 
along the ground from now on. 

sPRING—But then you won't be 
Jack-in-the-pulpit any longer. 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT—Very well. 
Ill be Jack-in-a-bed. 

(Spring looks sadly at Father Sun, 
who shakes his head dejectedly.) 

rutip—As for me, Spring, | want 
a change of leaves. 1 am a handsome 
flower—everyone knows that—and 
these plain, swordlike leaves are not 
fitting for a person of my charm. 

SUN—Handsome is as handsome 
does, my dear. 

TULIP (ignoring him)—So you 
will have to give me something a 
little more fancy—more like what 
Violet wears, perhaps. 

vioLET—Well, you can have my 
leaves and welcome. I am lost in 
them. Shy violet! Humph! 
under my leaves because I could go 
no place else. But from now on, I'm 
coming out! I am going to be as tall 
as you, Tulip. 

(They all stand silent, Spring and 
Sun dismayed and puzzled, the 
flowers determined. A little boy 
enters.) 

poy—Oh, where are you, Spring? 
I've looked everywhere. 

sPRING—Here | am, Boy. 

BoYy—Why don’t you come to the 
earth? 


forward with 


goes the 


I was 


(Continued on page 69) 





THERE ARE THOUSANDS of teachers 
planning today on making this their 
“Oregon Year’ Join them in a trip to 
this great new vacation Mecca. Overa 
half million motorists came last year. 


All records will be broken in 1937. 


Oregon vacations are packed full of interest 
variety and beauty. They are surprisingly ix 
expensive. The average expenditure of aulo 
mobile travelers in Oregon in 1936 was only 
$3 per day per person. The easy acces 
bility of scenic attractions will astonish you 
in an hour's drive from a metropolitas 
hotel you may be high in the mountains o 
in the heart of a forest wilderness that seems 
a thousand miles from any city. 


See Crater Lake, the Oregon Caves, th 
Klamath Outdoor Empire, Bend’s famous 
lake region, the majestic Wallowa County 
Mt. Hood, Multnomah Falls, the marvelow 
beaches, the forests and a hundred othe! 
scenic wonders that make Oregon such # 
ideal vacation land. Send for our 24-pav* 
illustrated folder. It will help you plan a ae" 
different and economical vacation. 


ecccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccscscnsscesssten™ 


) ee 
Oregon State Highway Commission, Travel Dept.2, 58 
Please send me your illustrated folder about Orego® 
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toom! Teach children 


! the Kleenex Habit 
the instant sniffles stare! 

Kleenex Disposable Tissues tend to re- 
ain germs, thus check the spread of colds 
through your whole class. Simply use each 
sue once—then destroy, germs and all. 
What's more, Kleenex is easy on the nose. 
ts so soft and soothing that irritation is 
practically impossible. 


Saves Money for Mothers 


hildren lose and ruin hankerchiefs — but 
hey can use many Kleenex Tissues for less 
tan the cost of having a single handker- 
cuef laundered. Kleenex saves money, as it 
teduces_ handkerchief washing. And what 
nother won't appreciate that! 








Use Kleenex Yourself, too. | 
Save Steps—Time— Money | 


Keep a box in your desk, in every 
room at home: For handkerchief 
use...To remove face creams and 
cosmetics ... To apply powder, 
rouge ... To dust and polish, 
And keep a box in your car. 








No waste! No mess! 

Pull a tissue — the 

mext one pops up 
ready for use! 


KLEENEX 


A disposable tissue made of 
Cellucotton (not cotton) 











Why Spring Was Late 


(Continued from page 68) 


SPRING—Do you want me? 

BoY—So much! Oh, much! 
When the warm spring comes, I can 
go out and see all the pretty grass 
and flowers. 


so 


sUN—But I have been shining and 
making it warm. 

Boy—Yes, I know, Sun. But 
Mother says we are not sure spring is 
here until the crocuses come up. 

(They all look at Crocus, who 
hangs his head, somewhat abashed.) 

BoY—The crocus must be brave, 
to dare come up so long before the 
other flowers. 

(Crocus perks up.) 

SUN—Do you really love Spring? 

Boy—Love her? Why, everyone 
does! And all the lovely flowers and 
the soft green grass. Mother lets me 
take off my shoes and stockings, and 
I walk in the soft grass. 


SUN—So you like the grass the 
way it is? 
BoY—The way it is? How else 


should it be? Every bit of spring is 
perfect. That is why people are so 
distressed that spring is late this year. 
All the sad people will be cheered up 
when spring comes, and will feel 
better once the flowers start to grow. 
Happy people are even happier. There 
is always more laughter once spring 
is here. Do hurry, dear Spring, and 
bring the grass and flowers. 
sPRING—Why do you 
flowers so, Boy? 
BoY—B.cause they are so beautiful 
—the straight tulip 
jack-in-the-pulpit, the fragrant hy 
acinth and the lily of the valley, 
and the violet who hides in her leaves. 
They come back after the cold, hard 
winter just as lovely they 
last year, and it gives me courage. | 
think of the this 
world comes from discontent; from 


like 


the 


strong, and 


as were 


most trouble in 
people’s wanting things others have, 
and trying to be something they were 
not planned to be. 

CROCUS (settling his hat firmly on 
his head)—Well, Boy, you go on 
home and look out of your window. 
And in almost no time Crocus will 


push his little green hat up in your 
garden. 
oOTHERS—And we will all be along 


soon after. Hurry, Sun! Get the 
gardens ready. 
(Sun runs off, waving.) 
poY—Thank you, dear flowers, 


thank you! I learn so much from 
the dependable way you come back 
year after year. (He goes off.) 

GRASS—He learns from us! 
we who learned today. 


It 


1S 








ViIOLET—I guess perhaps we are 
better in the usual clothes. 

(They all settle their hats and pat 
down their clothes, ready for grou 
ing. Spring goes from one to an- 
other, giving a pat here and a twist 
there. As she goes the flowers sing 
to the tune of “Jingle Bells.”) 

ALL-=— 
Here we 
Laughing all the way. 

We will bring the happy spring 

With all her flowers gay. 

Colors bright and perfumes rare 

Tell that winter’s past; 

When flowers grow, why, then 
know 

That spring has come at last. 


come: ! 


Here we come! 


you 
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twice as much 


on your trip to 


California 







It's as simple as A, B, C. 


A. Look at Southern Pacific's Four 
Scenic Routes to California, on the map 
below. 


B. Pick the two routes that interest 
you most, 


c. Go to California on one of these 
routes and return on the other. Result : 
you see a different part of the United 
States each way. You see twice as much 
of the West as you would by going and 
returning on the same route . and 
from most and mid-western 
points it doesn’t cost you one cent more 
rail fare! 


eastern 





GO ONE WAY 
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these 
such 


trains 
include 


fine 
Route s 


The twelve 
Sceni famous 
names as the Streamliner City of San 
I‘rancisco, Overland Limited, Golden 
State Limited, Sunset Limited and Cas 
cade. All twelve completely air 
conditioned and noted for their atmos 
phere of western hospitality 


Meet the Californian! 


Chicago-Los 


on Four 


are 


Ingeles 


In two short months, Southern Pacific's 
new economy train, the Caltfornian, has 
America! The Californian is a fast, 
completely air-conditioned 


won 
for 
coach and tourist passengers exclusively. 


train 


conomy meals in the dining car (break 
fast 25¢, luncheon 30¢, dinner 35¢), free 
pillow stewardess, luxurious 
tourist sleeping 
cars, sp cial ( hair car for women Fare Ss 
$34.50 from Chic igo to ( ali 


fornia, $57.35 round trip! 


service, 


chair cars, improved 


as low as 


The Californian speeds over the Golden 
Stat the direct line to Southern 
California, through El Paso, the Mexi 
can border country and Southern Ari 
It gives you an opportunity to 
make the one day side trip to Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park, “the first 
der of the world.” 


Route, 


7ONaA 


wo! 


ERNS Na- 
SEE CARLSBAD CAV : 
tional Park, the Mexican border oes 
try, cactus and orange groves. ; - 
SET or GOLDEN STATE ROUTE. 










ion 14,161 
E MT. SHASTA (elevation | 
pee Crater Lake National Park and 


d of Oregon 
the Evergreen Playgroun 
and Washington. SHASTA ROUTE. 


a 


fylight 


The most beautiful train 
in the West! 


When you visit California, ride 

Southern Pacific's new million dol- 

lar Daylight between Los Angeles 

and San ey ~oee a ee 
ight. Speed alo 

iy ole cai for more than 

a hundred miles. 


FREE TRAVEL GUIDE! New booklet, 
the Whole Pacific Coast, 
four Scenic Routes and 
Pacific Coast. More than 80 big 
pictures. For your free copy, write 
P. Bartlett, Dept. IN-3, Southern 
Pacific, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


ai 
iow 0 See 
| 


describe 


1} 


rit 


our 


() 


Southern Pacific 


FOUR SCENIC ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA 
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Check Exercises and Self- 
Checking Study Lessons aie 
E i 
% f . DARK, LUXURIANT LASHé: 
EY 
For Primary Grades INSTANTLY AND sa Fely 
— ye where Pe 
I. 1. ocean 4. tile lustantly darkens lashes to the appearance of long, swe. 
f ing luxuriance. Contains no dye ” 
2. pump §. Canals utterly harmless . . . non-smarting 
. tearproof. Approved by Good Hog. 
A FASCINATING 3. bright colors 6. summer keeping and other leading authoriti, 
; ~ ilet good R 
For Intermediate Grades ea eee 


Black, Brown, Blue, 75Sc at re tate 
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mam oh © | om 3 MASCARA 
> F 4. F —.. 
Your pupils will be delighted to eel PO dog ( APIT A LIZF ‘ 
| 2. nineteenth 
3. is 
color the new WESTERN UNION | 4, animale aoe ills Maal 
§. Leeuwenhoek our leaching Experienc 
| For Upper Grades saaeeeres, nates tet Suara { 
Lik 3.F ST 27.7 INCOME PLAN. introducing. > omen 
ore ome owe teachers new UNIT PLAN material edi by 
2. 7 4. T 6. T Dr. J. R. MeGaughy of TEACHERS ‘COLL 
ll. l.c 2. 2 i « 4. b a and a by ee Depar 
' ° = oF . ments o education. ixclusive rights j 
Wi. 1. agriculture, trade community ~ oy _No hovestaneani 
2. butter, cheese, and condensed ern Sef Me ty le ye Be 
TRA OE MARK milk which you can work. 
3. England, Germany, and GEO. L. SHUMAN co., Dept. A 
Give a new meaning to America 203 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Mother Goose and her 4. oil _ 
delightful family of nur- §. sugar, coffee, and spices 
pee — nn tan 6. pottery, brick, and tile INSTANT BUNION RELIEF 
rw few. nel saline WITH THE FISCHER PROTECTOs 


and we will mail you 
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: (Continued from page 33) THE ORIGINAL ‘ 
illustrated below so that every | : f autie, qananelens ‘TE: 
child in your class may have one | method is really like the way one FOR WOMEN OR MEN sald 
. Also hides ta » he shoes sha; - RELIEVES Ps 
to color. draws in the sand al the beach—a Sane REIL. Goesaeniotmadnaeementneee has 1 
You may wish to add dramatic smoothing of the surf: e, a picture caoves er wote Our oonenss omen, Gounmnes erent jour 
interest to this fascinating class- made with the finger, and the re- FISCHER MANUFACTURING Compan' spea 
room activity by having your pu- sults erased by the palm of the hand ees 80, Mo ae Mag. 
pils recite the Mother Goose to make a clear surface for another Wou 
: attempt. However, in finger paint- frien 
rhymes represented by the figures r eam : 
: Y. ing the background must not be Allen's Foot: Ease prais 
on the design. our neares! West- smoothed too much, just enough to _ 
ern Union manager will be glad distribute the paint over the whole SHAKE IT INTO YOUR SHOE al 
to send you enough actual Kiddie- surface. Children seem possessed to Makes new or tight shos holid 
gram blanks so that every pupil rub the hand back and forth end- feel easy. ese tender authe 
nail lessly. swollen, aching feet d 
may have an original to copy. All - ai las _ dae Ge oun 2 OO on 
requests must be sent to us not e find that creative trees, flow- | hunions and calluses. radar. 
later than July Ist, 1937. Cut out rs, birds, undersea life, waves, and Free Offer to Teachers 


so on, give better results than too A supply of FooteEase Walking Dolls ft 


realistic subjects. The best way is, Kindergarten use, or free samples of Alle 

of course, to have the children create | FootsEase for use in physical training orhor T 
their own imaginative pictures with | economics classes, sent free upon reques 

Please state preference. Address 

ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LEROY,®! 


and mail the coupon today. 


no advice or interference, but it may 
be necessary in these first efforts to 








suggest a subject to a few earth- 
bound pupils. This will prevent the 


discouragement which might come $] 0 
| from lack of ideas or inability to ex- fa 
Lane] “" wer y — - seeseen 
eee ut, after all, it 1s the effort which 
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\ i é 10" 
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THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ' Re Policy Pays: » 
60 Hudson Street, Department K, \ V4, box laundry starch (1% cups) pevsg | oe > ay _ = hands, non ce—— 
, on sight. 5 Weekly Benefit. Many unusv* : ( 
New York, N. Y. ; 1 quart boiling water clauses. Pays doctor and _ hospital bills. | | “@nadian 
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NAME (3-37) 1 Mix starch with just enough cold | pectic “Cock a 2 | orice, 5 
SCHOOL ; water to make into a creamy paste. | NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. |o-# | Name 
1} Then add boiling water and cook until | 107 Title Bldg., Newark, New Jersey l 
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*How about a summer cottage in Canada? 


soc 
unspoiled lakelands — cool, green, pine-scented. 


“EE you would hunt or explore, angle or 

loaf, tramp or just sit, motor or hike, 
paddle or pole, take a tip from one who 
has tried them all, and pick Canada for 
your vacationing.” That's Irvin S. Cobb 
speaking (from an article in Redbook 
Magazine). 


Would you like to know more about this 
friendly neighbor of yours that wins such 
praise from Mr. Cobb? Simply mail the 
coupon now for your free copy of our 
new, 68-page vacation book. In pictures, 
articles and stories, it tells you all about 
holidaying in Canada. It contains maps, 
authentic fishing information, details 
about accommodations, transportation, 
climate, customs, etc. Mail the coupon 
today. We'll send your copy quickly. 


CANADIAN 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


Throughout the vacation districts are beautiful, 
porty golf clubs. 


Visiting friends are welcome. 


eee EEE 
( | 
| “anadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. L-137 


—e send me free copy of your 68-page illus 
%0k about vacationing in Canada. 


| Please send information on 


district, province of 


Addr, 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 


es 
— 


| 











Swinging Round the West 
in a Great Circle 


(Continued from page 62) 


Texas, some cactus from the desert 
in New Mexico, perhaps a blanket 
bought from an Indian along the 
way. 

There’s so much I want to do that 
I doubt whether I can crowd it all 
into one summer. I would like to 
tramp along the rim of Meteor 
Crater, see a real volcano at Lassen 
National Park, compare my height 
with that of a redwood, look at the 
stars as seen from Mount Wilson, 
and climb to the home of some long- 
forgotten cliff dweller. 


The Grand Canyon 


(Continued from page 62) 


rocks, with a thin crescent moon in 
the dark sky. 

Eleven times in the past seventeen 
years I have enjoyed seeing the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone in 
Yellowstone National Park—I live 
only 180 miles from it. Every time 
I see that canyon, wonderful as it is 
beyond all description, I think how 
much more wonderful the other must 
be, at least in size. By comparison, 
the Yellowstone Canyon is small, yet 
to me it seems tremendous! 

And so, if I were able this summer 
to go to just one place, and that any 
place I might choose, it would be 
Grand Canyon National Park. 


My “Indian Summer” 


(Continued from page 60) 


depend on identical motifs. They 
achieve balance by some art peculiar 
themselves. Their blankets 
rich with the red dye they manufac- 
ture, subdued by the natural white or 
brown wool, or a combination result 
ing in gray. 

In the kindergarten, we learn to 
weave with slats and oilcloth mats. 
Next we use paper, and finally, warp 
or material. Children’s designs are 
not true to form, but interesting. 
Red predominates, with gray for a 
background. 

The Apache basketry would follow 
the same course, a combination of 
modeling and weaving. With rope, 
such as the children make of clay, 
held together with weaving, 
could, in a small measure, copy the 
Apaches’ reed and raffia basketry. 

For my own education, I would 
watch the silversmiths, the painters 
of sand pictures, and the jewelers 
who make such exquisite turquoise 
ornaments. 

For the children, I more 
knowledge of the songs and dances. 
The melodies have repeated phrases in 
a child’s range. The dance steps are 
simple and dramatic. 

Indian symbols are not unfamiliar 
to small children. In their 
drawings, the bare outline is enough. 
They appreciate the Indian’s jagged 
line for lightning, the wavy line for 
water, 

I hope that some day my “Indian 
Summer” will come true; for fellow- 
nomads I wish similar happiness. 


to 


are 


we 


desire 


own 
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FTER ILLNESS or ACCIDENT 


Disabilities cost double every time-—in extra ex- 
penses for medical care, and in decreased income. 
To help meet those expenses, join E.B.A.. because 
it covers all diseases, all accidents. all personal 


quarantine . . . even in vacations. 


Membership is offered at $15.00, $22.50. or 
$30.00 a year. Benefits range from $5.00 to 
$37.50 a week, depending on the type of disabil- 
ity and the amount of premium. 


The E.B.A. is strictly a teacher Association. 
Since 1910 it has provided reliable and low-cost 
protection. You, too, can safeguard your in- 
come, and we urge you to write for complete de- 
tails. These will be sent by mail, entirely with- 
out obligations. 





EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASS 





Epucarors BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 


Woolworth Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 


@ Please full 


E.B.A. and its types of Income Protection. 


mail, without obligations, details of the 


Name 


Address 








youll need a cash reser 


SN. 
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The native Maori greetin in New Zealand...a 
beautiful, bewitching ee J a new adventure in 
happy living; a world of education in scenic 
majesty, unique variety and heartsped hospitality! 


Turn from maps to places... Whakarewarewa 
and its native pa, stockaded village; Rotorua and 
its amazing thermal wonders; Mt. Cook and its 
sweeping glaciers; Milford Sound and its ma- 
jestic fjords. 

Turn from books to brooks...to the sunswept 
beaches and mighty forests that comprise a sports 
wonderland. To vivid, energetic cities and thriv- 
ing little towns. To a “pocket edition of the 
world”, like many lands yet still unlike all others 
.. New Zealand! 

This is the new vacation frontier. Travel through- 
out New Zealand’s North and South Islands is 
both delightful and economical, with convenient, 
modern facilities and stopping places. Special 
Inland Tours, planned individually in advance, 
but subject to your alteration and change en route. 
Low costs further reduced by favorable exchange. 

















En route, the magic of the South Seas, with a chance to study the 
genuine glamour of Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, Rar atonga, Fiji. 
Only 15 days to New Ze. iland on palatial liners from Los Angele f, 
San Francisco and Vancouver, B. C....and you will find that 
limitless charm which will make even a long visit seem too short! 


,? your Travel Agent for booklets ov write 


320 Bay Street, Toronto, 2, Canada, o1 
606 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, California 
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NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT. 





Lucky Day in Holland 


(Continued from page 39) 


UNCLE PETER—I surely will. (He 
cocks his hat on one side of his head, 
comes to the front of the stage, leans 
on his hoe, and begins.) 

Years ago, before we were born, 

The Dutch needed power to grind 
their corn. 

They built some windmills, 
and tall, 

And they did the work, well—nearly 
all. 

They did the work so very well, 

That we keep them there by the 
canal. 

(He makes a big bow, nearly los- 
ing his hat.) 

HANS—Let’s all sing the windmill 
song. (See “A Windmill,” by Helen 
Emily Snyder, page 26 in the March 
1933 issue of THe INsTRUCTOR.) 

(The boys take their places at the 
front of the stage and keep time, 
moving their arms to represent wind- 
mills. They stand back to back. 
Hold arms so as to look like a Dutch 
windmill. At every four counts for 
the first four measures, move one 
arm up and the other one down. 
During the last six measures, move 
arms up and down at each two 
counts, For the second verse, the 
first four measures are the same as 
for the first verse. For the last six 
measures, turn around, slowly at 
first, and then faster, so that by the 
time the sixth measure is reached the 
movement is rather fast. For a third 
verse, the tune may be hummed or 
whistled. As the song is ending, 
Grand father enters.) 

HANS—Oh, Grandfather, 
having the most fun. 

GRANDFATHER—So it seems, 
Are you having some kind of 


strong 


we are 
so it 
seems. 
party? 

HANS—Yes, Grandfather. Will 
you tell us about the siege of Leyden? 

GRANDFATHER—So I will, so | will. 
(He advances to the front of the 
stage.) More than three hundred 
years ago the fierce soldiers of Spain 
were trying to take the city of 
Leyden. For days and weeks and 
months the Spanish soldiers had 
camped about the city. All day and 
all night the children cried for food. 
They picked the leaves from the trees 
and ate them. Still they would not 
give up their city to the Spanish. 
One day some carrier pigeons flew to 
the city. Rolled about their slender 
legs were messages from the Prince 
of Orange, saying that the dikes 
twenty miles away were to be cut 
and the ocean would flood right up 
to the city gates and drive away the 
Spanish soldiers. 

Soon the dikes were pierced and 
the ocean flooded the land. Boats 
sailed between flooded cottages and 
the branches of drowned orchards. 
They had to stop five miles from 
Leyden because the water became 
too shallow. The Spanish laughed 
at the people of Leyden. But at 
last a great storm arose and drove 
the water up to the city gates. The 
Dutch fleet sailed in, and the people 
rushed to the walls and caught the 
food thrown to them from the ships. 
They all went to the church and 
thanked God for their deliverance. 
When William of Orange asked the 


(Continued on page 73) 








AT SAN DIEGO 


in Southern California 


Fortunate is the teaching 
profession with sufficient 
time-out for a REAL vaca. 
tion such as a summer at 
SAN DIEGO in Southern 
California. 


Fortunate too, that the entire 
newness of surroundings will 
provide much worth-while in 
experience and information. 


Come this year where soft ocean 
breezes, wide clean beaches, 
luxurious semi-tropical parks, 
historic background and an 
environment utterly distinctive 
will afford innumerable advan- 
tages for relaxation, recreation 
and a broader knowledge. 





I. Leu WHILE YOU LEARN 


| | Enjoy the great cultural center 
in 1400 acre Balboa Park with 
| its art galleries, museums, 
gorgeous gardens and play: 
| grounds. Run down to old 
| Mexico but a few minutes 
| south. And if you MUST 
study ... enroll at San Diego 
| State College summer session 


LITERATURE 
WE'LL BE GLAD 
TO SEND 
‘503 Things to Do 


and See in San Diego 
an illustrated booklet 
full of things you'll 
want to know. 

. the “Summer See 
sion Bulletin of Sas 
Diego State College.” 


Both free on request 
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F oa E be TO Lucky Day in Holland 


PRIMARY GRADE 
TEACHERS! 














‘S| “DRAWING AND COLORING—A MEANS 
OF EXPRESSION FOR CHILDREN"—A 
practicing artist has written this booklet. It’s 
packed with interest and ideas for teaching 
children to express their own personalities 
through these fascinating media, A grand | 
tire little handbook every primary grade teacher 
will ought to own. Send for yours right away! 





old & FREE PICTURE-STORY CARDS!— Young. 








utes ters delight in coloring these simple nur- 
UST very thyme illustrations! They come in | 
Yiego Shredded W heat packages, too. With one as 
o istarter, the child can add to his collection 
sin it home, and put together a bound, hand- 
URE colored Picture-Story Book of his very own. 
When returning the coupon, be sure to indi- 
GLAD cate the number of pupils in your class. 
ID Also ask for the illustrated food chart —“The 
to ‘ory of Wheat”. Fascinating, instructive. 
booklet | Size 18%,” « 2834”, 


\ Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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people of the city whether they 
would rather be free from paying 
taxes or have a university as a re- 
ward for their bravery, they chose 
the university. This you may see in 
Leyden this day. 

HANS—That is a grand story, 
Grandfather, isn’t it, boys? Oh, here 
comes Father with all the gardeners. 
They look so happy. I wonder—he 
is carrying a letter. 

(Mynheer Van Dougal enters the 
room, followed by the Gardeners. 
He is waving a letter. Mother, Hans, 
and Katrina rush to meet him.) 

MYNHEER VAN DOUGAL—Mother, 
children, everyone, the letter has 
come. 

KATRINA—The letter from Ameri- 
ca, Father? 

MYNHEER VAN DOUGAL—Yes, 
child, the letter from America. 

KATRINA (embracing her mother) 
—Read it to us, Father, quick. 

MYNHEER VAN DOUGAL (opens the 
letter and reads) — 

Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of Jan- 
uary 23, I wish to say that I will 
take your order of tulip bulbs. | 
have just returned from South 
America today or I would have an- 
swered your letter sooner. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis Adams 

KATRINA—The storks did bring us 
good luck, didn’t they, Mother? Oh, 
Father, I am so happy. (She grabs 
Hans and they dance.) 1 feel just 
like celebrating. 

MYNHEER VAN DOUGAL—We shall 
celebrate by singing the wooden shoe 
song and going for a frolic on the 
new canal boat “Netherlands.” 

(The characters all line up, the 
main characters at the front of the 
stage. Uncle Peter and Hans direct 
the song. The song should be sung 
with emphasis and everyone should 
look gay and excited. The tune used 
is “In Wooden Shoes,” found on 
page 44 of “The Progressive Music 
Series,” Book One, published by Silver, 
Burdett and Company.) 


Oh, we are happy, 

We are gay. 

We like to work and 

We like to play. 

Come, see our tulips. 

They are so fair. 

Come, join our celebrating. 


Chorus— 

Click, clack, each wooden shoe says 
to you. 

Click, clack, come, come and visit 


Holland. 


Windmills of Holland, 

Look at that line. 

They grind our grain up 

Ever so fine. 

They pump our water 

And furnish power. 

They make our country famous. 


If you are lonely, 

Tired of your land, 

Just come to Holland— 
You'll find it grand. 

We have our work and 
Also our play. 

Dutch people all are happy. 
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FREE- for Classroom Work 


48-page booklet about 


the Mid-Pacific’s lovely lava 


islands, including the romantic 
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Here is all you will 
need for an interest- 
ing and instructive 
lesson (or lessons) on 


the Hawaiian Islands 


The booklet is 6" x 9"; con- 
tains 48 pages, including 
colored pictures. The nutri- 
tional information has the 
Acceptance of the Commit- 
tee on Foods of the Ameri- 


can Medical Association. 


Also available (for a 3¢ 





stamp) is our map of the 
Hawaiian Islands. (Part of it 
shows on the cover of the 
book above.) It is 23" x 9" 
in size; in full rich colors; 
and will be mailed flat, suit- 
able for framing. Merely fill 
in coupon and we shall be 


happy to fill your request. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


We Manufacture Cans > We Do No Canning 
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This Yea of all Years 
Great Britain & Ireland 


BRITISH & IRISH RAILWAYS 
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ORONATION! The thrill and glamouw 
of solemn ceremony, the event of a lite 
time in European History. london in 
gala decoration —but do not confine 
yourself to London...England, Scotland, 
lreland and Wales, you must visic them all betore 


you return 


ENGI AND You must not miss the historic 
monuments, its pleturesque countryside and village s 
the vreat Cathedral Cities of Canterbury and York, 
Durham and Chester: the ageless Universities of 
Oxtord and Cambridge; the lovely West Country, 
Devon and Cornwall, Shakespeare's home town of 
Strattord-on-Avon — the Lake District, beloved of 
English poets You must also go to the South Coast 


—to the tamous resorts of Brighton and Bournemouth. 


SCOTLAND—You can speed North from london 
to the contrasting beauties of Scotland on the fa- 
mous “Flying Scotsman” or by the "Royal Scot “— 
crack flyers with an international reputation. Thrill to 
the skirl of pipes in Edinburgh—golf at St. Andrews 
and Gleneagles—re-live the brave tales of Scott and 
Stevenson in the Scottish Highlands 


IRELAND — There, too, you will find a_ historic 
country of incredible beauty and charm; your trip 
will be incomplete unless you visit that gracious island 
which offers you open-hearted hospitality and the 


finest of sport. 


And you can travel to the Continent and have a 
choice of 18 different routes including those through 
the famous ports of Dover and Harwich, or sleep 
your way between lL.ondon and Paris by the new 


rain berry service. 


For itineraries, literature, maps, etc. write Department 404 
T.R DESTER, General Traffic Manayer, 4451 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ASSOCIATED 


INCORPORATE O 





Drawing Pictures of 


Windy Days 


(Continued from page 32) 


is blowing. If one thing blows, 
other things blow, such as_ the 
branches of the trees and the stems 
of the flowers. Even clouds sail 
along in some pictures and add to 
the movement. 

Perhaps you will like to draw a 
picture of a girl walking along the 
beach. Out in the lake, the sailboats 
may be speeding along. What fun it 
is to sail when the wind is strong. If 
you live in the north you may want 
to draw pictures of iceboats instead 
of sailboats. 

In March in northern climates 
you often see children skating and 
holding on to pieces of canvas. These 
act like sails, and carry the children 
quickly across the rink. 

With dark-colored paper and paint 
you can make a picture of a storm 
on the sea or on the prairie. You can 
paint it so stormy-looking that the 
person who looks at it can almost 
hear the wind howl. 

You may want to paint a sand- 
storm in the desert or on the prairie, 
or a forest fire when the wind is fan 
ning it up to an awful fury. 

There are many kinds of windy 
pictures one can make. I wish I 
could see some of the lov ely ones 
that you will draw and paint. 
Drawing the woman— 

1. Draw the shape for the head. 
Add the eye. 

2. Draw the line to indicate hair. 
Make a knot of hair at the back of 
the head. Color hair. 

3. Draw two lines for the neck. 

4. Extend these lines, slanting the 
line for the back, and slightly curv 
ing outward the line for the chest. 
Draw the neckline of the blouse. 

§. Make the arms slanting upward. 
Put a clothespin in each hand. 
Drawing the man-- 

1. Draw lightly two diagonal lines 
to help you to make the head slant. 
Then keep thinking of diagonal 
lines as you draw the picture. Add 
the eye. 

2. Indicate the hair and the ear. 
Make a long slanting line for the 
back of the coat. The line of the 
front of the coat slants forward. 
Connect these two lines to make the 
bottom of the coat. 

3. Draw the right arm and hand 
extending forward, and show the 
thumb. 

4. Draw the legs to show that the 
man is running. Make the scarf. 
The lines of the scarf follow the lines 
of the arm. 

Drawing the little girl— 

1. Draw the head. Put in the eye. 

2. Show the hair blowing back in 
the breeze. Color the hair. Show 
the ear. Draw two short lines for 
the neck. Draw a line almost straight 
down for the front of the dress. For 
the back of the dress, draw a line 
nearly horizontal. Make the neck- 
line of the dress, 

3. Draw the sleeves of the dress. 
Draw the yoke. Draw the girl's 
arms, Put one flower in the left 
hand, and three flowers in the right 
hand. Draw one leg straight down; 
draw the other with diagonal lines to 
show that the girl is walking. 
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IN LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 





If you are abroad in May or June, visit 
Stockholm when Sweden's generous summer 
crowns her gay, spotless capital with bright 
and fragrant flowers. Her charm and beauty 
enhanced by the ethereal afterglow of her 
sunlit nights will delight you. 


Discover for yourself why this lovely city 
is so rapidly winning the affectionate prefer. 
ence of all American visitors. 

Make Stockholm your gateway to all the 
northern wonderlands and the fascinating 
Baltic region. 

Only eight hours by plane from London, 
Paris; five hours from Berlin. By through 
trains from Berlin and Hamburg or direct in 
Swedish liners from New York in eight luxu- 
rious days. 





Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 
vian countries~ a wealth of vacation guidance 
Please mention Department WI. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE ‘ ev 


: 























THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 





FREE FOR EACH MEMBER 
OF YOUR CLASS 
This Attractive, 24 page illustrated 

and descriptive booklet 
ry.HE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY, 
Virginta, are directly on US 

Route 211, which connects with the 

famous SKYLINE Drive on top of the 

Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH Ne 

TIONAL Park. Luray Caverns are 10 

miles from Central Entrance to the 

Park, 90 miles west of Washington 

D.C., and 13 miles east of New Market, 

Va. Print name and address plainly. 

Educational Dept. 


LURAY CAVERNS ‘icin, 
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A Trip in Europe on 


HECKERMAN’S 
Good Will Tours 


Is no more expensive than a trip in America 


For with Hecekerman every necessary expen 
is included in the price: fine hotels, all meals, 
transportation of self and baggage, full program 
court, 


of sightseeing; all tips on land, 
te. 


guides, entertainment, entrance fees; ete 
ie veut 


Your Dollar goes farther in Europe .- al 


and | have never offered such unusue 


value. 


May I send you an itinerary? 


H. C. HECKERMAN, _ Bedford, P* 
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1) 9-DAY 

the CRUISES 

ting ALL-EXPENSE 
From Seattle, Victoria 
r Vancouver. Berth- 

don, meals included 

ugh 

oct in 

luxu- 





HISTORIC LAKE BENNETT 


In the luxury of Canadian Pacific 
service on smart Princess Liners. 
In sheltered waters with all the gay 
diversions of deck games, music, 
dancing. The glamorous spell of the 
Northland revealed to you through its 
sea-kissed glaciers, mysterious fjords, 
frontier towns, gold mines, totem 
villages, salmon fisheries. At historic 
Skagway is the side trip over White 


wen *** 


a Pass to Lake Bennett, West Taku 
_ Arm and Dawson City on the Yukon. 
Luray, . , 

Us Special 11-Day Cruises 
- S by S. S. Princess Charlotte — from 
u Ne Vancouver June 22 and Aug. 3. 
are 10 All-Expense Seattle, Victoria or 
to the Vancouver; with berth-meals 

1ington, (exceptat Skagway) .. as lou TS 
Market, Delightful visits, including Sitka. 
plainly. 


Low Rail Fares via the Canadian Rockies 
See nearest Travel Agont or any Agent of 


Camadian Pacific 
344 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 


22 Court St 
FFALO 


405 Boylaton St. 
BOSTON bt 





1500 Locust Street 14th & N. Y. Ave. N. W 
mn PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
C. & 8. Nat. Bank Bidg 1010 Chester Avenue 
§ ATLANTA CLEVELAND 
Dixie Term. Bidg. 71 E. Jackson Bivd. 418 Locust St 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
1231 Wash'’gton Blvd. 444 7th Ave. 611 2nd Av., So 
~ DETROIT PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
201 Waldheim Bidg. Fourth & Cedar 1212 Kirby Bldg 
America KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL DALLAS 
Merchants Kank Bldg. 1014 Warner Theatre Bidg 
y expense INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
all meal, 863 W.0.W.Bidg. 6218. Grand Ave. 1320 Fourth Ave 
1 program OMAHA LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
court, 152 Geary Street 626 S. W. Bway 1113 Pac. Ave. 
otc., ett SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, Ore. TACOMA 
this vo" 


FELT TSS 


$302.00 TO $741.00 


ford, Pa. SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Arizona's Great Marvel 


BLANCHE APPLEBEE 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Chisholm School, Chisholm, Maine 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


MOST stay-at-homes choose the goal 
of their “If I should ever travel” 
from written, or verbal, or pictorial 
accounts of its beauty and interest. 
I, being a Maine Yankee, would 
naturally be on the “off” side. 

I want to see the Grand Canyon 
for no other reason than because I’ve 
heard all my life that “there are no 
words to describe it,” and “no pic- 
ture or photograph can do it justice.” 
The fact that attempts are seldom 
made to put it into words is, in itself, 
enough to make it unique in these 
days of every man a writer. 

Having all my life been dependent 
upon the printed word for most of 
life’s experiences, I know how few 
things there are which are beyond 
expression in the hands of the mas- 
ters. Yet I know that none of them 
have ever even attempted to portray 
the reaction of the Grand Canyon 
upon mind and soul. 

Then, too, most things are given 
us in miniature—a tiny, perfect slice 
of experience which enables the 
thinking mind to embrace its larger 
counterpart. But not the experience 
of standing on the rim of Arizona’s 
Grand Canyon. There are no half- 
loaves for that. 

Moreover, I think it would stretch 
the soul and contract the ego, and | 
need more and more of that as I try 
to live along in a materialistic world. 
Maybe it wouldn’t, maybe that’s too 
much to expect even of the Grand 
Canyon, but— 

“I should like to rise and go. . . . 


” 


The Indian Country 


ALICE WEED 
Teacher, Mission, South Dakota 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


SEE America First! Yes, but I 
should like to change that slogan a 
little for this summer and say, See 
the First Americans! I’ve heard so 
much about those romantic, myste- 
rious, nature-loving people. In_his- 
tory they are the downtrodden 
race pushed off their happy hunting 
ground by the whites. 

How much of what I have heard 
and read is true? What are real In- 
dians of today like? Is America los- 
ing a valuable native contribution to 
the world by losing sight of primi- 
tive Indians, or do civilized Indians 
have a contribution to make also? I 
couldn’t answer all my own questions 
in one summer, but I should at least 
be able to have some Indian people as 
friends rather than as creatures of 
the imagination. 

The Southwest is regarded as the 





GET IN A RUT 


Relaxation rests your body, but it’s 
change that refreshes your viewpoint, stim 
ulates your mind and restores the real you. 
That’s why you go places instead of just 
staying home for your vacations. But if you 
go to the same old places, do the same old 
things every year, you’re missing the most 
important part of your holiday. 

The trip to Southern California (nowa- 
days just overnight, even from New York, 
by plane; 2% to 3 days by train, 5 to 7 by 
auto or stage, two weeks by steamer via 
Panama) is fascinating in itself. When you 
get here, you step into a strange new world. 


Your favorite, familiar sports, golf, ten- 
nis, swimming, fishing, riding and all the 
rest, reveal new thrills in unfamiliar ocean, 
mountain or island settings, with palms and 
orange grove backgrounds. Mountains rear 
their snow-capped heads to dizzy heights, 
look down on valleys sometimes lower than 
the sea. Sleepy Mexican ftiendas and aged 
Missions contrast with ultra-modern shops, 
cafes and night clubs in Hollywood. Movies, 
oil, citrus—even the industries are different 
and interesting in Los Angeles County and 
its neighbors. Markets, open to the air, are 
bright with multi-colored native fruits and 
vegetables . 
have a tang you never suspected. The one 
element of this vacation that lacks variety 
—the rainless summer days, and famous 
all-year climate—is the one you wouldn't 
want to change. 


. . oranges fresh from the tree 





Don’r LET YOUR VACATION 

















Another factor you'll welcome is the low 
level of vacation costs here—15% to 32% 


under the average of 20 leading U.S. resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 

This 80-page Official Guide Book plans 
your trip for you from start to finish: 
what to see and do, how to get here, time 
required, itemized cost schedules, plus over 
100 photographs, maps, etc. Coupon brings 
it FREE by return mail; also the new Ofh 
cial California Picture Map. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 


“bane 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


MEXICO 


SUMMER TRIPS 


TRAVEL 


NARNELL theats 


TOURS THAT SATISFY 
AT LOW COST 


“SW. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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best preserved section of “Indian 
America.” Many tribes live there 
much as they did before white people 
came. At the same time there are 
Indians who are well educated and 
doing well in the white man’s world. 
I should like to live for a few weeks 
on the Navajo Reservation, first with 
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SARA R Seen eee aneneeeenaeenennenenesseesuns MAIL COUPON TODAY 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. X-3, 629 So. Hill St 


J} Imperial 


dino, (] Kern, [ 


Name 


Street —_— 


Send me free book with complete details (including co 
routing by (J auto, (] rail, () plane us steamship. Also 
(] Los Angeles, () Santa Barbara, [1] Orange, [_] Riverside Inyo, 
' 


Los Angeles, California 


ts) of a Southern California vacation 
send free booklets about counties 


San Diego, () Ventura, 


Also send free 
checked 


{_] San Bernas 
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THERE’S no getting around it, Alaska has that 
phenomenal quality of completely satisfying adventure- 
loving hearts. 


Some say it’s the magic of the north, with its snow- 





capped mountains and great forested wildernesses. 
Some say it’s the glorious cruising on smooth, emerald-aisled seas 
of Prince William Sound and the famous Inside Passage. But just 
imagine it for yourself! Thousands of miles of cruising where shores 
rise to dizzy heights from the decks of your ship. Days of exploring 
inysterious fjords. Mighty moving glaciers that fill the air with the 
thunder of their voices. 

Maybe you'll find your most enchanting days in the vast Interior 
in the land of Sam McGee and the Lady Lou—or visiting great 
Mt. McKinley, Matanuska Valley, and the gold-famed Yukon. Or 
perhaps it will be exploring ashore at the many romance-filled ports 
where you find contrasting bits of old Russia, remnants of stampede 
days, and grotesque carved “family trees” of Totemland. Whatever 
it is, the incredible Midnight Sun will enchant you and you'll lose 
your heart to Alaska. 

This year you'll especially enjoy speeding over scenic rail routes 
to the Evergreen Playground in the luxury of one of America’s fine, 
safe, modern air-conditioned trains. And here in Seattle, your cruise 
begins immediately as your friendly All-American steamer turns 
northward midst the enchantment of mountain-sheltered seas. Rail 
and all-inclusive Alaska steamer fares are temptingly 
low, with cruises ranging from 9 to 35 days round trip. 
Come “up-under” the Midnight Sun. Vacation sailings 
two and three times weekly from Seattle, aboard 
comfortable one-class steamers. 





Of course you'll want the fascinating, free Alaska 
Vacationland literature describing this amazing 
land. W rite today — coupon below. 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 


JNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 


NORTH WESTERN LINE 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


FOR ALASKA LITERATURE, just jot your name and address 
( Check here for The Alaska on the margin below and mail to Aleske Steamship Com- 


Line’s Good-Notured Map. pany, Room 705, Pier Two, Alesken Way, Seattle — or see 
Free to teachers only 
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any of the componies above 
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The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition 


(Continued from page 24) 


D. Dramatization activities. 


1. Pupils work out original 

dramatization of parley between | 

Lewis and Clark and the In- | 
dians. 

2. Dramatize events before ex- 
pedition started. 

3. Dramatize events upon re- 
turn of the expedition to St. 
Louis. . 

4. Dramatize the life story of 
| Bird Woman. 
| E. Culminating activities. 

1. Give oral compositions on 

phases of the journey. 


of the expedition. 





2. Work out 
to be unrolled, showing events 


a moving picture 


3. Prepare a dramatization of 
four or five giving a | 
complete survey of journey. 


scenes 
| 
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Wanted— Easter Eggs! 


(Continued from page 40) 


EASTER BUNNY—I am afraid it 
wont work, but if you think it will, 
1 would be glad to have you try. 

jut—Nonsense. Of course it will. 

RED RIDINGHOOD (leaving with 
the exes)—lt take but a few 
minutes to color them. 

rOMMY tUCKER (entering )— 
Hello, folks. 1 am littl Tommy 


Tucker and I sing for my supper. 





will 


| have been yoing around singing in 
hopes that the Easter Bunny will hear 
me, and will give me an egg. 

EASTER BUNNY—Oh, dear. 
can I give Easter eggs away when | 
haven’t them? 

HENNY-PENNY—But I have given 
you some, 

EASTER BUNNY—Yes, but they are 
not colored. 

jyu.t—tListen, I 
coming. 

(Red Ridinghood enters with a 
basket of beautiful colored eggs.) 

ALL—Oh, how beautiful! 

EASTER BUNNY—My problem is 
Each child have 
How happy I am! 


How 


hear 


somebody 


solved. can an 


Faster ege. 
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Vacations don’t come nearly often enough. 
When they do, make the most of them. Join 
the congenial group of students and teach 
ers who forget books and classrooms as they 
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sail the sunny Caribbean, greeting a 


new Spring before it heads North. 


Limited member ship moderate rates 


Pre-Easter Cruise 


from New York March 10th, visiting Virgin 
Trinidad, Venezuela 
from $152.50 


Islands, Martinique, 


and days, 


Easter Cruise 


swacao, 12 


from New York March 25th, visiting Haiti, 
maica, Havana. 10 days, from $127.50 
Back in time for schoo! opening 
e 
Later Cruises-—apr. 7th, 17% 
Visiting Nassau and Havana, 8 days, from 
$100 


And next summer, cruises to 


SCANDINAVIA and RUSSIA 


on the 

KUNGSHOLM and GRIPSHOLM 
42 DAYS to Iceland, North Cape, Norway, 
Visby, Estonia, Finland, Russia, Denmark 

weden. KUNGSHOLM s June i 

Mth from New York. Minimum Rate 525 
34 DAYS to Norway, Denmark, Visby, Swe 
Jen, Finland, Russia. GRIPSHOLM | sails 

24th from New York. Mini 

mum Rate $395 
t you prefer to go on your own, we offe 


requent, convenient sailings direct to Goth 


burg, with time for touring Scandinavia 


the Continent, and return in a 


We'!l 


range tours of any duration 


Ask your Travel Agent 
for Information be oe 


yieaming 


white Viking liner neip you to ar 
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3 Countries, 23 days $235.00 

4 Countries, 36 days $295 00 | 
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E, 700 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Yellowstone Park 


(Continued from page 62) 


they are protected. I want to dis- 
cover familiar flowers in new colors. 
I want to see the grandeur of Yellow- 
stone Canyon with its falls; to go 
boating on the lake above it and 
watch the pelicans scooping fish into 
their pouches; to look at the hot 
springs with their many-hued basins 
in cascading terraces. 

I should like to visit the petrified 
forests and peer inside hollow stony 
trunks at beautiful amethyst crystal 
formations—twenty-two such forests 
are shown on one mountainside, tier 
above tier, separated by layers of 
volcanic ash. I want to climb Mount 
Everts or Eagle Nest Rock for a 
long, long look; to go up to Grass- 
hopper Glacier, with its alternate 
layers of dark frozen grasshoppers 
and shining ice; to view lofty moun- 
tain peaks and ranges; to find glisten- 
ing lakes; to ride over Sylvan Pass 
and through country still as wildly 
beautiful as before the white man 
came upon it, and—rarest view of all 
—to watch the geysers send up their 
steaming fountains, Old Faithful so 
regularly, the others great and small 
more or less frequently. 

I want my picture books of 
Yellowstone to come alive and I want 
to find myself—not dreaming, but 
very much awake—traveling over its 
unfolding scenes. I want to be 
thrilled, awed, and hushed in wonder 
at their beauty. I want to store my 
mind with and 
never to be forgotten. 


sights experiences 
Then _per- 
haps with it all I shall find a happier, 
braver spirit to meet the future days. 


The Indian Country 


(Continued from page 75) 


a trader and then with a missionary. 
Perhaps I could come to know a 


little more intimately some of the 
people. 
From this center I might visit 


other tribes and see special festivals. 
There are the famous sand paintings 
of the Navajo that are used in cere- 
monials, the Fire Dance, and the 
Yabichai Dance. Indian tribes are 
as different from one another as the 
peoples of different countries in 
Europe or Asia. Above all, I should 
like to attend the Intertribal Cere 
monial at Gallup, New Mexico, 
where Indians from various 
gather to give their dances. 
While in the Indian country, | 
could see Canyon de Chelly, where 
the Navajo made their last stand; 
Inscription Rock, on which are writ- 
ten the names and dates of some of 
the earliest of North 
America; the Mesa Verde cliff dwell 
ings, and many other places of his- 
torical and natural interest. The 
Grand Canyon and Painted Desert 
would both be close enough to visit. 
When I returned to school in the 
fall, I am sure I could make the In- 
dians live for my pupils, in art, ge- 
| ography, history, and even in cor- 
respondence. Their problems would 
become one with those of my boys 
and girls, and this would mean an- 
other link in the chain of friendship 
that the world needs so desperately. 


tribes 


explorers 
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Stop- Off while traveling to or from the 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


SPOKANE * SEATTLE * TACOMA * PORTLAND * VANCOUVER * VICTORIA 


via Great Northern Railway’s Air-Conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


every luxury e every economy 


Low Summer Fares 


Route your western trip via Great Northern Railway's splendid ali air- 
conditioned train, the Empire Builder. It has solarium, observation 
car, buffet, radio, barber, bath and valet service. Fine meals in the 
dining car for as little as 50c. New luxury coaches and tourist sleeping 
cars reduce transportation to lowest cost if necessary 


ae Eee Tees 2 ees Serra 


A.J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. 1-2, St. Paul, Minn 
Glacier Park Pacific Alaska 


Please send me information about your service to Northwest 


California (| All-Expense Tours 
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HAVE THE TIME OF 
YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


You'Lt never regret—nor forget — your 
vacation in Maine! Giant mountains, rest- 
ful lakes, roaring ocean, and cool climate 
send you home relaxed and renewed ... and 
hungry to come back again. 

There is everything for every one in Maine 
-- fishing, swimming, seiling in fresh and 
salt water; camping, canoeing, riding, hik 
ing; golf and tennis. Quaint, quiet colonial 
towns. Down East hospitality. Marvelous 
native foods. Fine hotels, inns, and inex- 
pensive, overnight stopping-places, Recognized 
colleges offer Summer courses to candidates 
for Masters’ degrees in Arts and Education 
... and B. S. and B. A, degrees for normal- 
school graduates and undergraduates. Come 
to Maine this Summer .. . to store. your mind 
«++ estore your body ...or both! Mail the 
coupon now. 





MAINE 


MAINE BeveLtopment COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 541 St. John Square 
Portland, Maine | 
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A Unit on the Bakery 


(Continued from page 16) 


3. Making a blackboard frieze 
depicting the visit to the bakery. 
4. Drawing pictures showing 
baking day at home. 

Modeling bread, cookies, etc., 
from clay. 
6. Constructing a bakery in the 
schoolroom. 

D. Organization. 

Making a group booklet for 
the reading table. 
2. Presenting an assembly pro- 
gram. 
IV. Materials. 

A. Pictures of bakery foods cut 

from magazines. 

B. Bakery advertisements. 

Bread wrappers. 

D. Cake and doughnut cartons. 
V. Method of procedure. 

In accordance with the plans made 
by the children, the first step in 
gathering information was to visit 
the bakery. Before making this 
visit, however, it was necessary to 
write a letter to the baker asking 
permission to visit his shop. The 
writing of this letter was a lesson in 
group composition, which is the ear- 
liest form of written expression taken 
up in the second grade 

A favorable reply received, the 
next step was to list the things the 
children were particularly interested 

learning about or seeing on their 
The following list was dictat- 
ed by the children. 


Trincs We Want 


What the ovens are like. 
Where ingredients are kept. 
How the bakery is kept clean. 
Where the ingredients are bought. 
How bread is made. 

How frostings are made. 
Where bread is put to cool. 
How bread is wrapped. 

How cakes are made. 

Where the cartons are bought. 
How bread is taken to stores. 


visit, 


ro KNow 


Each child assumed responsibility 
for reporting on a particular topic. 
In this way provision was made for 
the essential prerequisite of language 
expression—having something to say. 

The story about doughnuts is illus- 
trative of a co-operative composition 
on the second-grade level. As the 
children had seen the doughnut in the 
progressive stages of baking, this was 

fine opportunity for developing a 
sense of sequence of ideas. 


DouGHNUTS 


We went to the Home Bakery. 

Mr. Eberhart owns it. 

We saw how doughnuts are made by 
machine. 

When the doughnuts are shaped 
fall into the hot 

There is a wheel in the machine that 
takes the doughnuts around in the lard. 


they 
lard. 


When the doughnut has gone halfway 
around it is baked on one side. 

Then a tin hand on the machine turns 
the doughnut over. 

When the 


around, it is cooked and ready to eat. 


doughnut has gone clear 


It was in the composition work 
particularly that the children realized 
the need for a larger vocabulary. The 
need for synonyms was felt when i 
was discovered that sameness in sen- 
tences made stories uninteresting. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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New Express Liner 
34,000 tons 
now building 





UshA - 


~ INEXPENSIVE CROSSINGS 


be amazed how little it costs to go on 


The Spotters Hest 


Very low rates in Cabin Class, as well as in 


the popular Tourist Class. Ask your 
Travel Agent for comparative rates, 
Convenient Sailings to 

ENGLAND @ FRANCE @ HOLLAND 

STATENDAM 

June 4 — June 29 — July 20 
VEENDAM 
June 12 — July 10 


VOLENDAM 
June 26 


For information, your travel agent, or 


uca Line 





29 Broadway, New York-—-Offices and Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Annotated English Classics 


48 to 240 Pages in Each Book 


—Well Printed on Good Paper 


and Durably Bound in Heavy Paper Covers -Moderately Priced 


All have notes and, where desirable, introduc- 
tion, biographical sketch, outlines, questions, 
critical comments, vocabulary, exercises, etc. 

As You Like It. No. 47. Shakespeare. $.24 
Browning's Poems, No. 11. Selected. 15 
(Includes the Pied Piper, Herve Riel, 

Incident of the French Camp, The Lost 

Leader, Pheidippides, and others.) 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. 

Longfellow. 18 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21, Dickens. .18 
Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 15 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 18 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. 24 


(Seventeen notable addresses of President 
Wilson, with Lloyd George's address on 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance 
into the War,” and Franklin K. Lane's 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany.) 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. .15) 
Hamlet. No. 49. Shakespeare .24) 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. .30 
idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 24 


(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 

Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 

ing of Arthur.) 
Julius Caesar, No. 41. 
Lady of the Lake, The. 





Shakespeare. 24 
No. 35. Seott. -30 


| Wordsworth’s Poems. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. $y 
(Gives practically entire the principal 
addresses from these famous debates.) 

Macbeth. No. 43. Shakespeare. ny 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale Jj 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Shake 
speare. uM 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. ii 


(L’ Allegro, || Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas 
Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspira- 
tional Stories. No. 61. bb 
Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. au 
(Ligeia, The Gold Bug, The Masque of 
the Red Death, The Purloined Letter, 
Eleonora, The Fall of the House of Ush- 


er, The Agssignation, and A Descent into 
the Maelstrom.) 
Silas Marner. No. 3. 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
(Contains most of the essays used in 
school work, including Rip Van Winkle 
and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow.) 
Sehrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. ls 
(Also contains The Forsaken Merman, 
Rugby Chapel, and Self-Dependence.) 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. a 
(Prepared for school use. Illustrated.) 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. 
No. 13. Selected. Ai 


Eliot. 


&& 


Selected. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Any THREE of the 40-cent Books below for $1.00, Postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first 
part is devoted to a collection of | 
pieces to speak consisting of the 
cleverest, most childlike verses im- 
aginable. The second part contains 
18 dialogues and plays for the little 
people, besides the pageant of ‘“The 
Pied Piper’ which is suited to any | 
general program. Some of the 
plays “act” fifteen minutes and in 
them the children represent flowers, 
Mother Goose and fairy tale characters, 
ete. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools | 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides me 
part for every child, the timid, the | 
awkward, the lively, the natura! | 
actor, or the ungifted. Most of 
the selections are intensely Hy 








dolls, 
grown persons, 


ous; some are serious, but with 
happily chosen themes that are 
sure to please. 27 selections in all, 


ranging from three minute dia- 
logues to thirty minute plays. | 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. | 





The coming of spring, 
Either indoor or outdoor set- 
Characters include Father Time, Sun, 
Winds, Raindrops, Sunbeams, Snowflakes, Jack 
Frost, Flowers, Birds, Leaf Buds, Grass Blades, 
Spring, Heralds, Attendants, Plowman, ete. Two 
especially written songs set to familiar music 
are included. For 90 to 150 children of all 
vrades. 380 minutes. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 
Welcome, Bright Springtime. An attractive 
play for spring occasions. Twelve or more 
nymphs with May Queen and Attendants. The 
play is made up of artistic songs, dances and 
pantomimes, with music and directions. The 
music includes, besides original compositions, 
Se hubert’s “‘Serenade,”” Mozart's “Sonata” and 
“Minuet,” “Barcarolle” by Offenbach, “Melody in 


in three 
ting 


episodes. 





Fr" by Rubinstein. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provide 
abundant material for Easter, Are 
Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother! 
Day, Peace Day, New Year's, Vale 
tine Day, and Longfellow’s Birt 
day. The material consists of @ 
tations, recitations, verses for & 
miliar tunes, music, drills, dance 
dialogues, and plays. Also dire 
tions for setting up a Maypole wi 
diagrams for winding the pole 
for dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpsil 





Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In 
book health lessons are present 
in entertainment form. The 19 * 
lections included are suitable {@ 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive, varying ® 
length, number of characters, 
general difficulty. They are cbs 
acterized by plenty of action 
clever dialogue. Ease of prod 
tion is also a feature; the scene 
is easily arranged and the costum® 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 





are 


simple. 


PLAYS FOR THE SPRINGTIME 


A Pageant of Spring. 


Flowers at Under-the-Ground. A delight 
floral operetta for children of the intermedi" 
grades. In Nature's palace at Under-the-Grow 
the flowers await Mother Nature’s summon ® 


greet the Spring. 9 speaking parts and as ™" 
as desired for choruses. Full directions ' 


simple stage setting and costuming. Bo he 
and music are included for the songs. ~~ 
indoor or outdoor setting. Very effective for 
springtime program. Plays about 20 minuie 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Awakening of Spring. Rain and Sunshine * 
the messengers of Spring help to awakes ' - 
flowers. A very pleasing “Dance of Spring val 
the song “Springtime is Coming” are intre 


For primary and intermediate grades. hx 
ing parts (3 girls, 1 boy); as many % 
desired. 10 minutes. Price, 15 cents, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.! 
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SALZBURG IN AUGUST is all the 
world’s delight. Prince meets peas- 
ant in her fabled streets as the music 
of the masters is invoked by the 
greatest living artists. At Linz in 
July the Danube Festival invites ro- 
manticists; while imperial Vienna, 
the rendezvous of royalty, still stages 
her festive season when the year is 
in its spring. More men and women 
of culture and of art, more nomads, 
aristocrats and world celebrities meet 
in this “gemuetlich” land in the fes- 
tival season than in any other coun- 
try in the world today. 


Overnight from all ports, Austria re- 
mains one of the most inexpensive 
countries. Railway reductions up to 
60%. Write for festival program. 

Consult your travel agent, or write: 


Austrian State Tourist Department 
Dept. |, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































ROUND TRIP IN 12 DAYS 


VISIT gay Havana... the world 
famed Panama Canal... Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua and La Ceiba, 
Honduras, interesting tropical ports 
-. in one comprehensive 12 day 
cruise. 

STEAMER used as hotel in all 
ports of call. Sight-seeing trips ar- 
ranged. Plan now to take this de- 
lightful vacation cruise. Weekly 
sailings each Wednesday from 
ew Orleans. 

CRUISE RATE $125 up. Write 


or descriptive literature. 
Or Visit 
Mexico City via Vera Cruz 
12 DAYS---ALL EXPENSE 
ROUND TRIP---$135 UP. 
Sailings fortnightly from New Orleans 


Write F. G. Prat, Trattic Manager, 
©r your local tourist or railroad agent. 


STANDARD FRUIT & 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











A Unit on the Bakery 


(Continued from page 78) 


Making up riddles provided an in- 
teresting way for achieving two im- 
portant language aims—developing a 
sentence sense and ability to stick to 
the point. The optimum length was 
found to be three sentences. Some 
examples of riddles which the chil- 
dren made follow. 

I have brown crust. 

1 am filled with sliced apples. 

People eat me for dessert. 


What am I? 


The farmer takes me to town. 

1 am ground in the mill. 

The baker puts me in bread. 
What am |? 


A booklet 12 by 15 inches was 
made for the reading table. It con- 
tained bakery pictures which the chil- 
dren had made, and _ typewritten 
copies of all letters, compositions, 
poems, rhymes, and riddles resulting 
from the study of the unit. Because 
second-graders have not yet attained 
proficiency in writing, it seemed best 
to have the stories typewritten, so 
that the children might more easily 
read them. They enjoyed seeing 
their work in print, and were proud 
to show the book to visitors. 
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DOES YOUR SKIN (Continued from page 15) 
, he told | 
FEEL LIKE I | ‘inde, wing the sperrow, the robia, 


and the crow as units. He also told 
about meadow larks and_ flickers, 


which resemble each other to some l, () () () 


extent. 
A nature-study teacher gave us a 
fine talk about reptiles, showing rave on es or 
specimens of turtles, snakes, alligators, 
and lizards. At another meeting he 


showed us various species of beetles | OPEN TO Al I TEACHERS 
and told us how to distinguish beetles | 
from other insects. 
BW SINCE the first announcement of our THE PRIZES 
1937 Travel Contest, in the February 


Speakers should be advised to use 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, a great many 
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; 
24 


n'y 
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language which the children will un- 
derstand, and to have _ illustrative 
material at hand. 


























. ‘ 
® I SHALL suggest a few programs requests for copies of the Contest Rules First - - - - $500 
ee have been received, 
which have been used success- Wet ‘ . oa sally pl iii Second - - - 200 F 
fully with children ranging from e have been especially pleasec to ine . 
five to eleven years of age The top that most of the teachers who send in cou- Third - - - - 100 
c 4 . sg | . 
, ns include the names iend: 
@ Are your hands coarse to touch? Unsightly to the | ics seem very simple, but so they | - ae Tae Gane of frie nds who would Fourth - - - 50 
eye? Does your skin feel like a file? neee the probably be interested in the Contest. Evi- 
Try using Italian Balm—a justly famous, rich | Flower programs —The fret pro- dently readers of THE INSTRUCTOR re- Fifth hor a 235 
and wide-spreading skin softener—and see how | 1 ; . tich gard the offer of prizes as attractive and want 
quickly your skin becomes soft again and smooth | gram on flowers may be one in whic heir friend I ] 5 prizes of $10 each 50 
in texture. | each child is given the same kind of their friends to have as good a chance as | 
Italian Balm is recognized, from coast to coast. 9 dine The leader may have the they themselves have to win something 15 prizes of $5 each 15 | 
as being one of the guickest-acting, most inex pensive 'g Is worth while. We are grateful for this help — 
skin beautitiers « ver invented In one ol the nation’s children identify peta Sy sepa Ss a= - i g li I { I i 25 i t t li $1 000 
large cities recently, an independent survey of len, anthers, the filaments which hold | in spreading the news of the Contest. prizes totaling ’ 
homes revealed this unheard of endorsement: | » the thers. pistil, and seed pod } : ‘ 
(talian Balm was in the homes of better than 50% | UP the anthers, pistil, — Attractive Features ee 
f all those buying any such preparation: in better | These names are hard to remember, | ge abie 6.6 
than three times as many homes as any similar and the lesson must be repeated at | A feature of this Contest that naturally Mentions will be —— 
toilet goods item liferent times in the year | attracts teachers is that $1,000 is being offered ded ; 
Non-sticky. Quick-drying. Approved by Good caren i ——— in cash awards a first prize of $500, and awareee. 
Housekeeping. Send fora FREE Vanity Bottle today. Insect programs.—Ants, bees, fire- . . 
flies, and dragonflies, all are good twenty-four others as listed at the right. S 
, a : eon eae - . Since The Instructor Travel Contests were CAL 
material for many programs. . ‘ " — | 
a an a m Treé programs.—We have studied inaugurated, in 1928, more than $9,000 has been distributed to teachers in the form — 
‘ ’ . . . mem 
of prizes. Knowing, from the letters we receive. th: : prize winners 
nekitnainieand tine aieebtann oot again pane again: the white oak ' 4 o e letlers we receive ive ao omany prize winners use 
statins candi ee octets gat wsiiy ton cecal telene the tol ack. w | their checks to finance further travel, we are thrilled by the thought that this Smo! 
CAMPANA SALES €O hard to tell from the black; and the | $9,000 has helped to carry teachers to all parts of the world. Unu 
. % . . . ° es V4 ° Write | 
1005 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, 1 call atl ellis Nan aieaiaatitiale: fagl Another feature of the Contest that appeals is its simplicity. We are asking 
| MB ag om Reet nk on aa Ic is well. I believe, to change sub- you for a Travel Letter, such as you expect to send to friends when you are & Wes! 
buttle FREE and puostpaidl ? is _— § | away from home. You know how much you yourself enjoy receiving a really a 
_ "1c 1@ , | ° . ° . " ° ° ee 
Sti jects at each meeting. interesting letter of this kind. The writer is entertaining, because he or she has 
responded to a natural impulse to tell others about a vacation trip. FAR 
tildrens - — 
| ° ° 
| Gp — We Will Send You Full Information on Request 


eae World History Tests There is nothing complicated about entering this Contest. You merely (il 


















































found out what a surprising difference it made 
to use a laxative of entirely vegetable origin. 
He — — taking nie at all, they were 
so gentle, and non-habit forming. They si 
made him feel like : i 
a new man. Geta 
25¢ box at any 
drugstore today. 


Francis Bacon; Shakespeare 

Copernicus 

Florence, Rome, Milan, Venice 

TO Dante, Petrarch 

AQ TO: gad dr : 

A <i ¢ printing press; Gutenberg My Name is 

Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 

PRREB: ccrctec oc ek ana ronna, eed horremetes, Aine Michaelangelo | My Address is 

3-37 


* postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Desk 116C-15, St.Louis, Mo, Rembrandt Rubens 
, 





(Continued from page 25) out and send us the coupon below, telling what place you hope to visit before the 
end of next summer, and signifying that you would like a copy of the Rules and 
T EAC ya & W Ss WA NTE D Key a Cover Sheet for your Travel Letter. 
This Cover Sheet. giving you details of the Contest, will be mailed to your 
E di d d high school : : . of ’ 
nee emanates a, ns fect ape dng aaa Tue Trutons aND RoMANS address immediately upon receipt of the coupon. 
ume educational reference work. Remun 1. Julius Caesar | The Contest is open to all teachers actively engaged in the practice of their 
eration daily in proportion to sales. > Vandals profession, or subject to call when needed. Persons employed by schools in TARN NOV: 
THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 3. Roman Empire executive and secretarial work, or as librarians, are eligible. a 
Lafayette Bidg., Dept.B, Buffalo, N.Y. 4 Christian | Any public means of transportation may be used: train, ship, bus, or ait AN 
$ Visi roth plane, or any combination of these. Private automobiles may be used as inc: IN 
: ef ¥ . | dental conveyances; but accounts of trips taken wholly or mostly by privale 
| o th automobile cannot be admitted. 
REAL alga STORY oth laws The Contest will close October 15, 1937. 
or — a ae . 8. Latin Far 
oe ay he , 9. Germans 
. | & o tite Y TRAVEL CONTEST COUPON | ag 
< ele. 11. Rhine (MAY BE SENT IN A SEALED ENVELOPE, OR PASTED ON THE BACK OF A ONE-CENT GOVERNMENT POST CAM f 
. DH A A A A A VR OR RE NMA come o 
2. Huns mos 
ak | 13. A.D. 476 W. D. Conklin, Travel Contest Editor, Tue Instructor, Dansvitie, N. Y. the 
- - < 
. . 14. Charlemagn | on 
f nag ener gne I hope to go to of t 
| TIRED ALL SHE TOLD HIM | . atts , on a vacation trip this year and would like to know more about your 1937 Travel artis 
| THE TIME WHAT TO DO 16. Norway, Sweden, and Denmark | Contest offering $1,000 in cash prizes. Please send me a copy of the Rules, with Pup 
7 17. 1066 Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which | plan to write after returning from ™ and 
FEE; 18. Constantinople a 7” ; pom 
LS LIKE NEW: pic Please send additional copies of the Rules and Cover Sheets to the followint Veni 
THANKS TO CLEVER WIFE.. THe RENAISSANCI teacher friends who. I believe, would be interested: grad, 
HE .xaso't himself. Had too many restless ; | Name Address 104 | 
nights, too many tired days. Seemed to the Renaissance Attrs 
lose his ambition. But his clever wife was too Italy Pape 
smart to let this go on. She insisted that he Wie . | . 
try Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) and he Humanism 
‘| 
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Questions 


About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
questions about pro- 
nunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and 
persons in 





WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
—A New Creation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
)4 Va *Y §Thousands of encyclo- 
/ pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
{ graphical entries. Syno- 

nyms and antonyms. 
Edited by 207 authorities. 





Write for illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with Webster”’ 


G, & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 














SUMMER TOURS 


CALIFORNIA-- ALASKA — HAWAII — EUROPE 


A series of select personally escorted tours with limited 
membership. Frequent Departures. The finest in travel. 


EASTER TOURS 


Smoky Mt. Nat. Park— Florida —New Orleans. 
Unusually attractive all expense conducted tours. 
Write for literature N’’ mentioning tour in which interested 
Gillespie, Kinports & Beard, inc., 
8 West 40th St. (Est. 1891) New York, N. Y. 


RN YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


That trip you've been dreaming about—take it this 
tummer by earning all or part of the cost. Our 
Teachers’ Plan makes this possible wherever you 
want to yo. Write today for details 


COSMOPOLITAN TOURS 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Wlinois 




















Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Tweeds $2.75 Ib. Shetland $2.25 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 Ib. 
Also Four Extraordinary Specials 
YARN NOVELTY co., 42-BS) North 9th St., PHILA. PA. 











AN INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM HELP 


Studies of 
Famous Paintings 


@ This book contains studies 
of the 100 famous paintings 
most used for picture study in 
the schools today. The study of 
each picture includes: the story 
of the picture, the story of the 
artist, questions to ask the 
pupils in regard to the picture, 
and a small reproduction of the 
Painting itself. There is a con- 
Venient index and a suggested 
grading for the 100 pictures. 
104 pages, size 7 x 10% inches. 
Attractively bound in heavy 
Paper covers. 





Price 
50 Cents 
Postpaid 


F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y. 














Western National Parks 


(Continued from page 57) 


I could give many reasons for tak- 
ing this trip. I need to get away 
from heat and noise, I ought to rest. 
It would do me good to breathe pure 
mountain air, to hike strengthening 
miles of beautiful trail. My mind 
is hungry for the stimulus of new 
places, different people, refreshing 
thoughts. My heart cries out for the 
thrill of adventuring into the un- 
known, for the impressive majesty of 
canyons and mountains, for the spir- 
itual uplift of great peaks. 

Most of all, I would respond to the 
pull created in me by my glimpse of 
Glacier National Park, my climb up 
Long’s Peak. I would answer the 
call of the mountains. 


Mount Hood, Oregon 


HANNAH TRIMBLE 
Teacher, Third Grade, Fulton School, 


Evansville, Indiana 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


IN OREGON, on Mount Hood, is an 
inn, empty now and buried in snow, 
but guarded with lodgepole pines. 
Though windswept, the inn is safe, 
for it is anchored to the rocks with 
steel cables. . . . Presently comes 
summer. 

In stillness broken only by the 
sound of falling water and the call 
of an occasional bird, we can stand, 
leaning against the wind, and look 
out over gorges dark under the sun- 
set, where wood smoke creeps up 
through hemlock trees. 

The inn is built from hand-hewn 
logs, dark with years. There are two 
wings spreading outward and back 
from the chimney where, sheltered 
from the wind, stands a row of rus- 
tic chairs. Deep in these, we can 
look far away into cracks of the 
glacier, or at night watch the move- 
ment of the stars. From here, too, 
we can watch the sun, rising, pour 
soft color into crevasses of ice—rose, 
and shell-pink, and blue-violet. 

On the days when the inn is lost in 
wet mist, we shall feel like Haw- 
thorne’s Grey Women. On _ other 
days, when clouds lie below us and 
spread out like an ocean, we may 
stand in clear sunlight. Torn at the 
edges, these clouds drift between the 
mountain ranges like waves breaking 
over black rocks. 

We can stand by the door of our 
cabin where purple pentstemon paints 
a garden among sun-hot rocks, then 
fades and grows short and stubby in 
the dense shade from fir trees. Below 
is the forest. 

We can tramp off to Elk Cave, re- 
turning to the inn through the long 
twilight. Sleep will come quickly 
beneath bulging blankets, with pil- 
lows puffed about our ears. 

From the moment that we wake, 
odors from the kitchen will mark the 
progress of each day. When the smell 
of browning wheat cakes to be served 
with coffee has drifted under doors, 
and is replaced by the spicy fragrance 
of crisping ginger cookies or the 
aroma of juice oozing from huckle- 
berry pies, we'll know the sun is high. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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ITH a whole Summer before you, 

and so many yen for your money, 
why not put Japan on your visiting list this year? Anyone who can 
afford the time can afford the Island Empire! 


Everything favors your visit: the exchange . . . which multiplies 
your dollars. The steamship fares... lowest in the world when you 
think of the distance and the pre-eminent service. The season .. . 
delightful at any time of year, but loveliest in Spring and Summer, 
when the countryside is showered with blossoms, and modern cities 
and tiny villages are aglow with the paper lanterns and bright ban- 


ners of festivals more captivating, even, than you have pictured them. 


And because Japan also has broad boulevards for her taxies and 
’rickshas ... smart hotels and inns for her visitors... every Western 
innovation from stagecraft to your favorite sport—you'll be pleas- 


urably entertained, comfortably at home—in this amazing land. 


Consult your travel agent for information and 
literature, or address Japan Tourist Bureau, 
551 Fifth Ave. Neu York City, or 1151 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal, 














Thousands praise 
GENERAL (96) ELECTRIC'S 
1937 SCHOOL PROJECT 


“The NEW STORY 
OF LIGHT” 


Only 


ier 


while 
they last 


This 


acclaamed by 


compiete projyect on lagghat and sccing 


teachers throughout the 


country as the finest project of its kind ever 


published comes m five units de signed 
urses in Social 


to tie-in with regular study co 


Studies, Geography, History and 
Salety, 


regularly taught trom 


and General Scrence 


third to 


ceniises 
peatabeet hogh 
grades 

The 


leading authorities on 


project, prepared wath 
school pre 
and Stimme sts 


tareet It 


cludes « omple te thatructions 


' 

worthwhile tivities with each 
' 

consists of a printed text with all five units 

arecl fever 


bound in one page booklet, 


larwe (50% x56") wall charts lithogs sphed 


in color on tough, sturdy paper, desimned 


for use with the various units 
A nominal charge of 10¢ is made to help 
detray mailing and handling costs 
NOTE: Al 


and white reproductions 


page booklet contaming block 
of the 
wall charts and sdlequate explanat ny 
has been 
thon to pupils 
Cost 


feveat Late 
copy 
specially prepared tor distribu 


for be 


) cents cach 


th home ancl class tse 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


(REA RARSRASSAALSLESAAAELALA LE SAE RRR ER ERE REE EE Ee | 
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. . 
oe Dept. 14, Chenmeral Mleetric Compan In . 
‘ ’ . 
© Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohi Ps 
. 
. eane send me, postage prepa uw new act project the * 
© New Story of Lig neluding the page tentt ° 
e, ’ ; eS 
¢ (Ste colored wall charts. fet . r mailing s 
. . 
o Viease send me postage orene pies . 
. . 
& page booklet at tor « 1 these . 
. . 
. . 
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. . 
. . 
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. . 
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LAN IDJEFE: 
Tool of 100/ Uses 


A whole shop full of tools in 
one, Instructors and students 
everywhere enthusiastic 
about its performance, Uses 
200 accessories, Grinds, pol- 
ishes, engraves, drills, 
carves, saws, routa, 
Weighs only 1 Ib. 110 volta, 


AC or DC 13,000 r. p. m, 
CUAFTSMAN 


$10.75 
| Note lv Project Book 


and up postpaid. 
3 Accessories free 
enn ure an 4 wit with a Han 
‘ oe lo instructors 





—_—— 


Sent on 10-days money- 
back trial, or send for 
FREE catalog 


pric be 
Chicago Wheel & Mig.Co., 1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. AS, Chicago 


REE 


beautiful guide map “I” 
of New York City. 


Rates from $2.50 for two 


Hotel EMPIRE 


eS. C4 BROADWAY at 63rd STREET. N. Y. 


KNITTING YARNS 


R OVER 25 YEAR 
re Mw A and ee Yarns 
noes Prices, OVER 600 FREE SAMPLES 
CLIVEDEN ‘YARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Invitations Announcements 
SPECIAL PRICES 
Weddin 100 hand. ~engraved $10.00 
g including two sets of enve lope 8 


100 Seript Lettering $3.50 





@, the 















Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1042 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How to Use the Handwork 
in This Issue 


(Continued from page 64) 


Page HERE are simple drawings of 
32 people. Children are helped in 
learning to draw the human figure in 
correct proportion if they are not 
concerned with details of the face. 

After the children have drawn pic- 
tures of windy days, the teacher may 
ask them to draw, for contrast, pic- 
tures that show very calm days, with 
everything at rest and peaceful. They 
will notice that many of the lines in 
these pictures are horizontal and ver- 
tical rather than slanting. 

Having drawn pictures showing | 
wind and calm, the children will be 
interested in doing such subjects as: 
“Tust before the Storm,” “The 
Storm,” “The Rainbow,” “The Bliz- 
zard,” and “Buildings in a Fog.” 

It will be of small consequence 
whether the results are wonderful. 
The main point will be that the chil- 
dren have had rich experiences try- 
ing to express a feeling or a mood 


CHILDREN like to experi 
ment with different mediums 
and then use the medium that is most 
practical. Such experimenting adds 
to the cultural background of any 


"33° 


child. The teacher must, however, 
be careful not to experiment so 
much that she does not teach well 


certain principles of drawing, design, 
and The child 
also be taught to work hard to finish 
the art work he starts. 


construction. must 


CHILDREN like construct 
ing these Dutch scenes. They 
also derive much pleasure from wear 
ing Dutch costumes that they make 
for themselves, especially when there 
is an opportunity for them to use 
their own ideas, as in making the 
designs on the girl’s costume. 

Small children in Holland 
black caps with lace over them. The 
may make the “lace” caps of 
white paper with many holes cut in 
them and scalloped edges. 

Some children will want to paint 
the wooden shoes red, as they often 
are in Holland. In the fishing vil- 
lages, however, one sees black shoes 
oftener than yellow or red. The 
choosing of the color of the shoes 
should be left to the child who makes 
that they will harmonize 
with the color scheme of the costume. 


Pages 
34-38 


wear 


. lass 


them, so 


IF CHILDREN learn to draw 
one animal well, e.g., the cow, 
they will be better able to draw 
other animals. The positions shown 
on this page will be of great help be- 
are difficult to do from 


“ee 


cause they 
observation. 

Children in the third or fourth 
grade will notice the difference in 
appearance of the length of an ani- 
mal’s legs if they draw light dotted 
lines connecting the places where its 
feet touch the ground. 

The children will do well to try to 
make their lines rather sketchy, like 
those in the illustration, rather than 
to make a continuous unbroken line. 
If they will begin in the late third 
grade or the fourth grade to sketch 
in this way, they will “be much better 
pleased with their results, 
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usua 
. D drill 
You’ ll like the FOO il 
situa 
Every minute of your time is occupied on these ques 
| friendly, democratic one class ships. After one day seth 
you'll know everyone you wont to and from deck signt 
sports to dancing you'll have the time of your life. ] 
And in the dining salons you'll find that we are kind 
more than ready for the astounding appetites thot 9» gg gg g and FUN ready 
sea air and activities can develop. So join the smart catio 
crowd that knows how to get the most from their to de 
travel budget. Sail the friendly way... “one class WEEKLY SAILINGS to EUROPE izatio 
| run-of-the-shio!’— WRITE FOR BOOKLET “ 1“ Round Trip— Minimum Rates efficie 
| 4 Winter Season - type 
SPECIAL TO EDUCATORS—with England in a gala ° ge “ 
Coronation pote mood ond rontianyce the ieee Arnold Bernstein Line “170 “y 
offering the best exchange in years and the Paris ° i 
Eapeciica and the aan seathien offering speciol Red Star Line ke 225 (Teac 
| inducements to Souriste, this is the year of years to eeeae yout. cas $135 sity). 
go abroad. Write for illustrated literature. Informa- TOURIST CLASS IS TOP 
tion furnished without charge! 
SEE YOUR LOCAL STEAMSHIP AGENT OR 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN * RED STAR LINES| fam 
THE MODERN ONE CLASS FLEET 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CIT’ pS ay 
Tim 
yond 
S a U e 2 5 %o i 
wlf-dit 
adequa 
but ma 
Wha 
44 GREAT Tours [*: 
Class oO 
| COLLEGE CREDIT (optional) the bes: 
% High grade school offering credit... write us for facts horms 
Also sume of our Mexican tours offer work at University of Mexico ets we 
% Save 25% OR MORE over any other method. . . hotels or child F 
. $165 up, all expense; pay part next year. the teac 
placeme 
pay hig 
Provide 
make fe 
Just think! You can ride, eat, sleep and opment 
enjoy a scientifically planned conducted ferstanc 
tour for the usual cost of transportation 
alone and for less than you can drive your 
own car! And, if you desire, you can ac- 
quire 3 to 6 semester hours college credit cures 
by participating in classes each morning en itithmet 
route. America’s oldest, continuously con- data h; 
ducted travel school makes this possible at > mai 
LOW costs ... part of which may be paid tubjects 
next school year in easy monthly payments. By usi 
Mail the card or write us TODAY for com- tors - 
plete information and your copy of our new, abilit e 
illustrated, descriptive yearbook. Limited Y8 
Edition—-so hurry! pro 
| . clas. 
Greater UNIVERSITY of TOURS tis 
KANSAS CITY, MO. - OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. " 
cy 
GREATER UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Dept. S3, Kansas City, Mo. os for | 
Please send me FREE Yearbook and full information on tour 0 “ *gNosing 
[) East, () Mexico, () Alaska—Banff—Lake Louise, also facts The u 
lege credit. prices, terms, etc. 
Ments an 
ID eteriinsa55s'ci3 cissi2dvucdewnveiwnnionnannimaeebacbienedieelamilaaaiadatennia Ncular c 
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Is the Curriculum of the 
Elementary School Too Crowded? 


(Continued from page 14) 


’ 
~ IN RURAL SCHOOLS Discussed by Dwight L. Bailey 
,} subject matter of the textbooks is Curriculum, by Ellsworth Collings 
a probably supplemented by a diction- (Macmillan) is also a real contribu- 
S ary, a set of encyclopedias, a very tion. 

Y limited reference library, if any at all, In many of these progressive rural 


together with an inadequate supply 
of teaching materials and equipment. 
In some schools the textbooks con- 
stitute the whole curriculum. 

The most common procedure is 
that of conducting many short, and 
ysually uninteresting, recitations by 
drilling on facts and tools that are 
liable to be unrelated to any real life 
situations. There is usually much 
questioning and other testing, to- 
gether with some discussion on as- 
ignments from the textbooks. 

All rural schools are not like the 
kind just described. Much has al- 
ready been done by many rural edu- 
cational leaders of the United States 
to develop a curriculum and organ- 
ation for the rural schools that is 
7 eficient and superior. A_ desirable 
type of curriculum is described in 
Four Years in a Country School, by 
F. W. Dunn and M. A. Everett 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
ity). An Experiment with a Project 





sandard are spurred by some teachers 
to greater and greater achievement in 
order to show what can be done. 
Time and energy are expended be- 
yond possible need with pupils below 
standard in personal direction, when 
ef-direction may not only make for 
adequate achievement opportunity, 
but may culminate in broader results. 
What then is left undone? Hav- 
ng a recitation each day with each 
class or group very probably is not 
the best way in school even to achieve 





facts norms on standardized tests. Proj- 

ects well chosen, and developed by the 
sis of child group under the guidance of 
year, the teacher in terms of correct grade 


placement and the aims of education, 
py high educational dividends. They 
provide meaningful situations which 
make for practice in skills, the devel- 
opment of habits, the growth of un 
krstandings, and correct attitudes. 


IN LARGER COMMUNITIES 


«curred in the case of spelling and 
withmetic in respect to outgrown 
fata has been applied to the other 
wubjects of the curriculum. 
By using the results of mental and 
tional tests, school administra- 
os are aided in placing pupils in 
groups and in making curric 
Provision through differentiated 
ds for the members of a group. 
' classroom teacher is likewise aid 
din gauging the pupils’ capacities, 
"determining the pupils’ degree of 
cy in learning and their readi- 
ness for extra promotions, and in di- 
*gh0sing disabilities. 
use of educational measure- 
ments and the reorganization of cur- 
Neular content to meet the needs 
sw differentiated instruction have 
sw "ght about a change of teaching 
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schools the children are arranged into 
three groups instead of eight grades. 
The curriculum is made up of a great 
variety of problems, projects, and ac- 
tivities that originate out of the needs 
of individual pupils, the school, the 
community, and other social groups. 
Much of the schoolwork is conducted 
by using the school, the home, and 
facilities of the community, together 
with the outdoors, as a laboratory. 

The teacher can do a vast amount 
to improve the curriculum of his 
school by continually attempting to 
discover large units of work which 
may be made functional in nature, 
and around which most of the activ- 
ities of the school may center. 

Such a program can be started in a 
very small way and then developed 
gradually according to needs and cir- 
cumstances. There will be no radical 
changes, but eventually the whole 
school will become alive with new in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 


FROM THE VILLAGE VIEWPOINT-—-Discussed by E. A. Hansen 


But a combination of unified expe- 
riences in projects, plus regular atten- 
tion to specific learnings, where such 
are not gained or developed sufficient- 
ly well to ensure better future work 
through the unified experiences, may 
also tend to overcrowd the curricu- 
lum. “We cannot get it all done” is 
a greater cry in schools which at- 
tempt in this way to relieve the in- 
creasing pressure. 

To become efficacious, the empha 
sis in selection and development must 
be on projects, well chosen and de- 
veloped by the child group under 
guidance of the teacher in terms of 
correct grade placement and the 
aims of education. 

Conceived differently according to 
varying beliefs of educational philos- 
ophy, administration, and classroom 
practice, the curriculum is 
crowded” —or is it? 


“too 


Discussed by Emma Ramsay 


procedure. The method now used 
ensures correct apportionment of the 
curricular load through units of sci- 
entifically organized subject matter 
adjusted to the capacities, interests, 
and processes of learning of pupils on 
grade levels and according to indi- 
vidual differences. The analysis of a 
properly constructed unit of work on 
the level of any of the elementary 
grades will demonstrate that overtax- 
ing the capacity of any member of 
the group will defeat the functioning 
of the unit. 

To summarize: the curriculum of 
the elementary school is full but not 
too crowded, because of the reorgan- 
ization of curricular content to meet 
current educational objectives; the 
use of educational measurements; and 
the adoption of unit teaching. 
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OLD as VINE 
el Vlewest of 
VACATIONLANDS 








SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


KEEP ALIVE THE ROMANCE 
OF YESTERYEARS WEST 


It’s immensely thrilling! What sur- 
prises and beauties await yeu in this 
compact, endlessly fascinating vaca- 
tionland! Here is the home of the 
famous Sioux Indians and scene of 
the escapades of Wild Bill Hickock 
and Calamity Jane. And what con- 
trasts you'll find—old prospectors 
“panning” gold and nearby the 
world’s greatest mine; hot springs 
and icy mountain streams; weird 
caves and primeval forests; granite 
mountains older than the Rockies, 
Andes or Himalayas, and the world’s 
greatest monument being sculptured 
on the face of Mt. Rushmore. And 
how you'll enjoy it all, for it’s a won- 
derful playground for all sports; and 
the tonic, mosquito-free climate makes 
you feel like a “million dollars.” 
Go “independent” if you like, or on 
one of our money-saving, all-expense tours. 





Or, perhaps, this year your fancy turns to 
picturesque Colorado; the North Woods of 
Wisconsin, upper Michigan, Minnesota; 
one of our great national parks. . . unbe- 
lievable Yellowstone ... gorgeously colored 
Zion-Bryce . . . the sublime Grand Canyon; 
alluring California; the great, green Pacific 
Northwest; the Dude Ranch country; or the 
indescribably beautiful Canadian Rockies, 
where sky and mountains meet. 


“North Western” serves all 
these Vacation Regions 
BLACK HILLS OF SO. DAKOTA 
COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
NATIONAL PARKS 
CALIFORNIA 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Ask About 
All-Expense Tours 


poceese ------------MAIL THE COUPON----------------~~3 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Trafiic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 W. Madison St 
Chicago, Illinois 


“North Western” furnishes fine, fastthrough 
service and air-conditioned comfort to 
these and other summer playgrounds—at 
very low fares. Fill out the coupon for in- 
formation about the one that interests you. 


I am interested in a trip to = 


Name . 


Address . pin niatinas 


i 

' 

' 

" 

' 

\ 

: ' 
Please send descriptive literature and full information to: i 
' 

! 

! 

' 

' 

' 

' 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
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CORREO EERE EOE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEEEE EEE EEEESESEEEEEEESE EES 


Here’s the machine that is breaking records! 


Corona’s 1937 are the finest and fastest portable typewriters we 
have ever made.,.and the public has found it out! Amazingly easy to operate, 
and available now at your dealer’s for as little as $1.00 a week. 


: “speed models’ ' 


complete, sturdy... 


Almost invaluable for literary or school work, travel, reports, and correspondence. 







Floating Shift 
Piano Key Action 


Touch Selector 

Finger-fit 
Keyboard 

Full Visibility 


Speed Booster 

One-stroke Ribbon 
Reverse 

Anchored Carriage 


“All around” Frame 





Wyst 4 
CORON 


1937 Escape ment 








: I CSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC ; 
° has them Desk 4, 719 Kk. Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. : 
° all! I'd like to know about your different Corona models : 
: und their prices, Please send free folder. ° 
° ‘ —— - “ 
: Add f - — Mat - _ a ° 










Chewing Gum—GooD FoR 
KINDERGARTEN AGES, UP 


















We find staunch advocates for chewing gum among nutritionists, 
orthodontists and investigators of various phases of preventive 

and operative dentistry. They say that 
4. factors which foster good teeth are: 
(a) Proper Nutrition (8) Excellent Per- 
sonal Care of the Tecth (c) Frequent 
Visits to the Dentist and (0) PLENTY 
OF CHEWING EXERCISE. They recom- 
mend chewing gum for practically 
everyone from kindergarten ages, up. 


The re is a 





reason, a 








time and 
place for 
Chewing 
Gum. 





University Research Forms the Basis of Our 





Advertising. The National Association of 


Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, 
New York 
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Finger Painting 


(Continued from page 70) 


talc, if available. Then let mixture cool 
a bit. Next add the soap flakes, stirring 
until they are evenly distributed. 

The mixture can now be poured into 
eight jars, with tops. To each jar of 
mixture, add '4 tablespoon of a desired 
color, being certain that the paint is 
thick and not watery; stir thoroughly. | 

If the jars are kept covered when not 
in use, this paint should last for some 
time. This amount (four scant pints) 
should take care of twenty children, 
because a teaspoonful of the paint goes 
a long way. 

Since I have never tried this, I do 
not know what the expense is or 
whether the results would be as sat- 
isfactory as the prepared paint. It 
always seems best to use the regular 
product first, in order to become ac- 
quainted with it. 





Gretel Goes 
up the Mountain 


(Continued from page 21) 


extended from the wall over the stone 
platform. 

“What is it for?” queried Gretel. 

For answer Carl lifted a great cop- 
per kettle and hung it on the crane. 
This brought the kettle right over 
the fire. 

There was not much furniture in 
the room. Near the fireplace were a 
great round cheese press and a churn. 
A rough table stood near the door 
and before it were several stools made 
of pieces of wood with three stakes 
driven into them. 

“Come, Gretel,” called Carl, 
“Jeanne wants us to take the table 
out of doors. We are going to eat in 
the prettiest place.” 

Together they carried the heavy 
table out of doors and put it down in 
the place that Carl had chosen. It 
was just as pretty as Carl had said. 
Gretel felt that she was on top of 
the world until she looked behind her 
and saw the great mountain tower- 
ing up to the very sky, it seemed. 
There she could see the blue-green 
shadows and the snowy peaks. She 
could hear the tinkle of bells on the 
goats and cows. Below was the quiet 
green valley and the tiny toylike 
village in the distance. 

Suddenly she discovered that she 
was starved. Fortunately at just that 
moment Jeanne and Johanna ap- 
peared with the dinner, and how good 
it tasted. Gretel ate and ate. Climb- 
ing mountains is wonderful for ap- 
petites. The rye bread, golden butter, 
cheese, and a square of honeycomb 
disappeared like dew before the sun. 


A Test on the Scenic West | 


(Continued from page 25) 


KEY | 


Yosemite } 


. Crater Lake 
Mount McKinley 
Yellowstone 

. Grand Canyon 
Black Hills 


a - & we nN — 


= &, 
Il. 


b 2. ¢€ x. a 4.¢ 
T | ae 
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Send Now for 
these Beautiful 
Spring Projects 





Thi 


EASTER POSTERS | 





Four mammoth Posters each three feet lon 


twelve inches high; beautiful—brilliant—tfos. | 
cinating; a ‘‘construction-work’ masterpiece 

Provides material for delightful handwork— | 
handsome posters made by cutting and pasting | 
Printed outlines on the construction pape; 

background serve as a pasting guide for the | 
various details. All small sections are printed 

on separate colored papers—ready for Cutting 

and pasting. When made up these four poster; | 
form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long. 


Price, per portfolio, @Oc postpaid. | 


DUTCH VILLAGE || = 
CUT-OUTS ’ 








A project of Old 4S | 
Holland, faithful in seve 
detail, beautiful in h 
. ‘ sout 
design. Use it for ane 
sand table, story illus- Th 
tration or geography ee 
teaching. One of our white 
4 popular port- envis 
ouos. il, E 
Eight sheets of designs, three to seven cut- the NV 
outs to a sheet—featuring the life and habits 
of Holland Dutch—giving an accurate ideo of | stream 
the dress, customs, industries, etc., of the tall pi 
Netherlands. Cut-out figures include wind- | al pi 
mills, peasants dressed in native costume, | and lo 
houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. Complete 
directions for cutting, coloring and mounting nooks, 
so that figures stand upright; also color chert J F 
with each set. ! ro! 
Price, postpaid, 60c. | wes, b 
CREATIVE ART a 
~ 


---DUTCH FRIEZE 


Presents a most charming Dutch project 
worked out in beautiful color and simple, ar- | 
tistic design. it consists of twelve double 
plates, size 12 x 18, printed in outline, to be 
colored, cut and pasted into a handsome 
frieze—or the original outlines may be used 
as patterns for tracing in making a frieze of 
any length. When the parts ore assembled o | 
delightful poster is produced, illustrating the 
dress, activities and environment of the Dutch | 
people. No. 8488 Twelve double plates, color 
suggestion sheet and directions, in portfolio 


Price, postpaid, 80c. 


JAPANESE VILLAGE 









Ya | 





: ——— es ate 4) 
—_——e —_ 
ae ae! |) 





a= 
AM 





= 
ay, 








Typical Japanese characters and objects, om 7 
trees, foliage, houses and animals, to be © it 
into stond-w 


out, colored, and constructed ork = 
figures. Splendid material for sand table ¥ RF 
story illustration or teaching geography. = & 
titul colored key sheet showing village Ss ofl 
up, and detailed instructions in each portto! ’ \ g 
Price, postpaid, oo } 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Rog 

Springfield, Mass. Ves 


For enclosed $ send the items checked 
EASTER POSTER, 60c 
DUTCH VILLAGE, 60c 
] DUTCH FRIEZE, 80c 
{_] JAPANESE VILLAGE, 60c 


Nome el 





Address 





Mount Hood, Oregon 


(Continued from page 81) 

















Through the afternoons, soup sim- 
mers in great pots, and gravies grow 
rich around the fat of roasts... . 

So the days will slip by. In late 
August, when flowers are gone, when 
dust lies deep on every trail in hazy 
sunshine that touches cold shadows 
in mid-afternoon, we shall make 
ready to leave. 

And when two quiet, sunburned 
women, with steady eyes that laugh, 
go back to their schoolrooms, we shall 
be those women. Begin to plan! 





Zion National Park 


MRS. RUBY AUGUSTUS 


Intermediate Teacher, 


Ellicott School, Calhan, Colorado 
Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


4§ AN ideal vacation objective I 
have chosen Zion National Park in 
guthern Utah, not because I have 
never been there, but because I have. 
The central feature of Zion Park 
is Zion Canyon, a gorge of creamy 
white and blending shades of red, a 
aarving of the greatest sculptor of 
ill, Erosion. The gorge is cut by 


t. the Mukuntuweap River, a deep-set 
habits ° 

Jeo ot | @ stream bordered with graceful aspens, 
yt the 


ull pines, great oaks, delicate ferns, 
and lovely wild flowers. In sheltered 
nooks, deer are often found. 

From the rims of the canyon, one 
wes, beyond the southern edges of the 


Kolob Plateau, a maze of fantastic, 
variegated white and red buttes and 
cones, crisscrossed by deep gorges of 
amazing narrowness. These strange 
structures are separated from the 
flowery, forested aisles of the high 
plateau by great gashes in the curv- 
ing sandstone slopes and by impas- 
sable abysses. 

The Indians regarded Zion Canyon 
as a place sacred to spiritual beings. 
Their offerings of flesh and fruit were 
placed at the foot of the peak known 
as the Temple of Sinawava, and none 
would spend a night at this spot. 

We find the Temple of Sinawava 
rising from a tree-shaded meadow, 
where sphinxlike figures remind us 
of Egyptian Karnak. There are count- 
Jess castles sculptured by Nature. 

Up the canyon somewhat farther 
soars an ethereal cone of pink and 
white, a peak of such appealing sym- 
metry and delicate tints, so lofty and 
aspiring, that it evokes a cry of ad- 
miration. It is the Mountain of 
Mystery. 

The canyon continues for about 
eight miles farther, but its explora- 
tion is for the adventurous. With a 
competent guide one may ride horse- 
back several miles into the deep sun- 
less cleft where great pendants of 
rock, overhanging, all but shut out 
the sky; where little waterfalls leap 
from green ledges; where one may 
almost touch both somber walls with 
outstretched hands. It is a travel ad- 
venture that may not be had else- 
where—one never forgotten. And 
Zion Canyon is not alone; it is the 
chief of a veritable “colony of can- 
yons,” each marvelous in its way. 











|, BO. 


in the 


tion, 


gay social 
Hamilton. 


f io 







ST ee” 


AP De, oes 


luxurious 
service and delicious cuisine. 
daily include meals. 

life. 
Teachers are invited to send for 


Be rmmup»X 





ERMUDA’'S 
(Beach Hote 


Elbow Beach offers the finest surf bathing 
world... 
have it right at your door. 
accommodations, 


stay with us and you'll 
Beautiful loca- 
attentive 
Rates from $7 
Golf ... tennis... 
FREE bus service to 


attractive and colorful literature. 
RESTRICTED CLIENTELE 
Apply to your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT, 
our New York Office, 
42nd Street (MUrray Hill 2-8442) 
or Harold Frith, Manager 








} 


3 
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Yr 60 
PLACES 


earned $633.60 during the 1936 


Mrs. B, Minois teacher, 


summer vacation. 


paid $239.50 for six 


Miss C, Ohio, woe £ August, 1936. 


weeks between july 13 and the end © 


OPPORTUNITY 
FOR PERMANENT 
POSITION 


You need no 
Specialized Experience 
What training you need, we supply you. 


Nomes and addresses of the above 
and many others available on request. 


You must be between 25 and 45 years of 
age, have good health, pleasing person- 
ality, good teaching record, at least two 
or more years of normal school or college 


training, with three or more years of 
teaching experience. Preference given 
those having own car, and who are ex- 
perienced in modern educational methods. 


OPENINGS IN OUR ORGANIZATION ARE LIMITED. SO WRITE TODAY! THEN DECIDE. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, Dept.BA, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Iilinois 








on Your 


Vacation This Year 























from Comfortable Head- 
quarters in El Paso, Texas 


(Ouere’s glamour, romance, and breath-taking beauty on the Mexican 
border awaiting your vacation visit . . . the 
age-old glories of Mexico, the lazy Rio Grande, 
metropolitan El Paso, stupendous Carlsbad 
Caverns, pine clad mountains, the shimmering 


White Sands. 


to see, to explore in the unhurried 


All these are yours 


friendly atmosphere of the south 


west. Come this year—a paradise 


for the teacher’s vacation 


Carlsbad Caverns, largest 


caves known t man. 


One of the romantic old 


missions near &l “Paso, ° 





EL PASO GATEWAY CLUB 
314 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas 


Please send me your Sunshine Playground booklet. 


Address Name — 
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INSTRUCTOR Full-Color Prints | —f- 
of 100 Art Masterpieces | LOOKING AT THIS ISSUE 


IN TWO SIZES: LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 





Progr 
For 
song, 
Dear READER: an Ea 
Your calendar tells you that spring is due this month. It brings ranger 
with it special days to celebrate, including Easter, and, in some state,  Poldin 
Arbor Day. a. : 
Is your curriculum too crowded? That is the topic for discussion  °** ‘ 
in our forum this month. Turn to page 14, and whether you are ; 
rural, village, or city teacher, you will find something appropriate -—< 
your situation. Perhaps you would like to discuss the subject at your fH paced 
next club meeting. Our question-and-answer columns on arithmetic, & for ns 
art, English, reading, science, and the social studies will be found o § 15. | 
pages 4-9. carried 
Articles of interest to teachers in all grades are “Programs for § o pag 
Nature Clubs,” by L. Alden Marsh, on page 15; and “How to Use th § 
Handwork in This Issue,” by Jessie Todd, on page 64. The frontis — 
piece picture, and poem by Eugene Field, announce that Holland is the Hobe bak 
theme of the Illustrated Unit of Work, which, in addition to the les- B chock 
son material, includes tests and numerous illustrations. There are ff Unit y 
several pages of lesson material and handwork on Switzerland. Jour- § ind ac 
neys to Places Far and Near, on pages 57-60, and 62, take you in ret- § story o 
rospect or in anticipation, as the case may be, to the National Parks § ‘son « 
and among the Indians in the western United States. “Just for Fun’ § 2! on 
will be found on page 88, and new books are listed on pages 10 and |! 
Refer to the columns below for classifications according to specid I pythme 








topics and school subjects. Ques 
swered 

FOR PRIMARY GRADES FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES §§ or tea 
Spring Spring page 54 
An article, page 15, discusses na- Seasonal material includes sugges Att App 
ture programs. Stories on page 20; tions for programs for nature club Mater 


a calendar for March, page 27; sug- page 15; a story of pussy willow. Bf iuo4 ;, 
gestions for drawing pictures of page 20; a calendar for March, pag Shel,” 9 
windy days, page 32; and songs and 27; ideas for drawing pictures, pag B ouqy Jo 
recitations on pages 37 and 38 relate 32; and entertainment material o By og | 


to spring. pages 37-39 and 42. painters 
correlati 

Easter; Arbor Day Easter; Arbor Day 
Easter eggs and Easter hats are the A play for Easter appears on pagt — 
themes of recitations on page 38 and 40; and novel ideas for decoratim @ p.¢.. 


a play on page 40. See also the Easter eggs on page 55. See also patt I incwers 
picture-study lesson on page 26. Ar- 26. Material for Arbor Day is O° Bf goes, 








: hears, o feved i » 20, and 0 Hp 
1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds e bor Day IS emphasized in a story on fered in a Sey 8 er rage 20 
2 The Torn Hat—Sull Lar Full- (For the Teacher . ‘ce a danthas 
3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight jittaling Color Pictures , page 20 and in a recitation, page 38. two recitations on page 38. ind a st 
Bonheur os Rach picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% inches, 4 
4 Dignity and Impudence—Land and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. On the inner pages it cattle 
: SR ay mater pal of the folder are printed the story of the picture, story of the Holland Holland pa es 
he River—Lerolle : ; ; a , , , - if 
1 The Song of the Lash-Besten SS. questions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the tencher, ete. Attention is directed to Holland in The frontispiece picture and poen od e 
8 U. 8 ‘rigate Constitution— . 50 or more, 25 cents Each, r “is A ORT: ¢ . al ” al “ad Dutt 
> nit teomttee<Jonmaon 30 Cents Each, Prepaid. (°° ° "Noi Prepaid the frontispiece picture, and poem by “Nightfall in Dordrecht,” pass 
Couse (Homer = , Eugene Field, page 13; and the Illus- correlate with the Illustrated Um i y,, 
10 The Lookout—“All’s Well’- Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) ; er oe guage 
1 Pi ey ay r ; ania - % tad ' trated Unit of Work, pages 43-52. of Work, which is based on Hollan Answe 
abe eturo © se ayfower ve miniatures are on sheets size 6% XxX 4 nehes and are . ° . > Cc ee ror 
268 Bou — - put up in packayves of one dozen of a subject. Correlating handwork will be found On pages 29 and 34-36 appears “ ill be fi 
8 Sir Galaha jatts : “@ : 3 : , J , 
14 Baby Stuart-Van Dyck 20 Cents a Dozen Prepaid 50 uy mn omy 12 a on pages 34-36. relating handwork. For , song abou correlatio 
15 Spring~Mauve ’ ° a Dozen, Not Prepaid. tulips, see page 39. On the same pit @ , 
16 The Helping Hand—Renout ps, see page 97. n unit on 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 75 Flower Girl in Holland - ; — is - Dag 
ib ndenne dun teal +e A» ~m _— eer 7 noe ollanc Switzerland . ; is a Dutch play. Page §4, 
orate conan ” ter—Vigee-LeBrun 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre Handwork relating to the Swiss rem aby 
ve oO vardin [ Millais 48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-LePage 77 The Old Water Mill Hob a a. ; . 
Hy ececthe Oclianen Heten . $9 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci oo chile it ts tated story, Heidi, consisting of a doll to Switzerland- 1 Ie Otrelatic 
4 Sac € sthdren oppne o ~~ . e ‘ iikdren oO Hea sracis > > ; > a 
4 A yp K-.. - o Rabbit. taeburn + Se eee 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals make and dress, and cutouts to color The scene of the story on page unit pag 
23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds . ~ . 80 Syndics of The Cloth Guild . yf — 
24 Washington Crossing the Del- 5, The he geius-Millet p yltetubrandt : and arrange, appears on pages 28 and 1S in the Alps. A geography lesson wn, page 
? awure—Leutze 4a - = + s Yortheaster -Homer | Sarto ; SU: ar]. ve » § | 4 
25 .—— | Sistine Madonna 54 — - _ +, i - — 82 Madonna of the Harpies ‘Dei 30-31. See also drawings of cows on Switzerland, developed by mes 19 Pages 28 
aphae se ft — 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez -- : : ‘ “ ’ 
26 ‘The Flying Cloud—Patterson 55 The Jester-Hals ; $4 The Lece Maker-Vormesr’™ page 36. pictures, is described on pages 18 insw 
27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 56 Avenue at Middelharnis 85 The Blessing—Chardin H d k l ri h a stud ers oO. 
28 Road Through the Tree ,.. Hobbema (Dyck 86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds andwork to correlate wit + A Xe al 
Corot S7 Children of Charles I- Van 87 Bringing Home the Newborn ; — f Heidi ill be f d on pages “’ %0 ar 
29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 68 The Valley Furm—Constable Calf Millet ‘ o ends Wh ound © A 
: donna o ve agnificat— at al 88 The Pastry Eaters urillo — — e y ’ 
‘ Botticelli . oi oe ew ‘icl Gran’ Duca— 82 Childhood—Perrault Handwork ° and 30-31. See also pase Social St 
$1 Interior of « Cottage—Ierscls Raphael iquez 29 Fairy Tales—Shannon Refer to page 6 for questions and A 
32 George Washington—Stuart - p Hw, 91 Pilgrims Going to Church Answer 
33 The Money Counter—Murillo 62 Infanta Maria Theresa Velas- Boughton wers on te “hi ng art A variet + 
34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet by Se Se fer 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds a oe ' y “ial stuc 
38 The Painter's Sons. Rubens $8 Lovinle Tito 98 itinerant Candy Vendor Blue of handwork of a seasonal nature, as Handwork f ‘TOntispie, 
‘ arn ° 4 . none —_— . c ‘laydays ir and—Charlet . ° ° ° . 4 
12 Tee Hn Bplitter-Perr aE RRL Mee Latte VS 38 A Dintinguabed Member of th well as some correlating with special Various ideas and suggestions “i taxeq yj, 
- . . “ 5 6s Mil >on ~~ umane Society—Landseer e ° c 7~}b, 
88 Return to the Farm—Troyon @% Mill Pond—Inness 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose- subjects, will be found on pages 16, handwork appear on pages 2), 2 Holl 
19 Autumn—Mauve +4 Tt Pts on - 7 _ ~ 7” Sargent , ‘eo TOON | and, 
Renney 7 ve Ms F sainsboro ae S 7 
i Fos Warnine 4 71 Madonna and Child — Fra 97 A Holiday—Potthast 27-28, and 30-36. Miss Todd tells 53, and 55. On page 64, are h Me to ty 
a i —Home Filippo Lipp 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Land- ' . . . nme. 
3 im i 72 The WPhinttine. Boy—Duveneck eet ‘ oe , a“ se 7 how to use this handwork in an arti- tells how to use the handwork yr ong appe 
44 The Artist's Mother—Whistler 74 The "Bolter KM-W. MoO Tamers — cle on page 64. See also an item on issue. On page 6 she answers 4 il, and 
4% Harp of the Winds—Martin Hunt ¥ 100 Girl With Cat—Hoecker page 55 tions on art problems Pages 43 
Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. (Continued on page 87) (Continued on page 87) Material aj 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 86) 


Program Material; Stories— 

For March programs, turn to a 
ong, page 37; recitations, page 38; 
in Easter play, page 40; and an ar- 
angement of “Waltzing -Doll,” by 
Poldini, for the rhythm band, page 
41. Stories about kites, pussy wil- 
lows, and a pelican are on page 20. 
Units of Work— 

The Illustrated Unit of Work is 
based on Holland. For suggestions 
for nature programs, refer to page 
is. How a unit on the bakery was 
carried out in one school is described 
on page 16. 


Seatwork; Tests— 

Seatwork to accompany the unit on 
the bakery will be found on page 17. 
Check exercises on the Illustrated 
Unit appear on page 52. Questions 
ind activities are included with a 
sory on page 20, the picture-study 
ksson on page 26, and lesson mate- 
ral on Holland, pages 44 and 46. 

e 
Arithmetic— 

Questions on arithmetic are an- 
wered on page 40. A_ suggestion 
for teaching arithmetic appears on 
page $4. 


Art Appreciation; Music— 

Material for art appreciation is 
found in the cover, “Children of the 
Shell,” and the accompanying picture- 
study lesson on page 26. On pages 
48 and 49 are art subjects by Dutch 
painters and lesson material. Music 
correlations are on page 26. 


Elementary Science 

Refer to page 7 for questions and 
mswers on science. Page 15 gives 
uggestions for nature programs. 
Page 20 has a story of pussy willows 
ind a story of a pelican. Drawings 
it cattle appear on page 36. An item 
m page 54 relates to a study of moths 
ind butterflies. 


language; Literature; Reading 
Answers to questions on English 
vill be found on page 9. Language 
relations are included with the 
unit on page 16; and in two items on 
page $4. For literature, turn to a 
pem about Holland on page 13. 
Correlations are included with the 
wit, page 16; the picture-study les- 
on, page 26; and the handwork on 
Pages 28 and 30-31. Questions and 
nsWers On reading appear on page 8. 
¥t also an item on page 54. 


Sccial Studies; Character Education 
Answers to your questions on the 
“cal studies appear on page 5. The 
“ontispiece, page 13, and the IIlus- 
tated Unit deal with the subject of 
—n Pages 57-60 and 62 re- 
© travel. Geography correla- 
"8 appear on pages 16-17, 28, 30- 
’l, and 34-36. For history, see 
_ 43-52. Character-education 
‘terial appears on pages 43-54. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
(Continued from page 86) 


Program Material; Stories— 

Songs, pages 37 and 39; recitations 
on page 38; and plays with Dutch, 
Easter, and spring themes offer a va- 
riety of program material for the 
month of March. Suggestions for 
dramatizations are included in the 
unit on page 24. A nature story ap- 
pears on page 20; and a Swiss story 
on page 21. 


Units of Work; Lesson Material — 

On page 15, Mr. Marsh discusses 
programs for nature clubs. Pages 
18-19 present pictorial lesson mate- 
rial on Switzerland. For a history 
unit, turn to page 24. The Illustrated 
Unit of Work is on Holland. 


Seatwork; Tests — 

Refer to page 25 for tests on arith- 
metic, geography, and history. Self- 
checking lessons are on page 52. For 
questions and activities, see material 
on pages 18-19, 20, 26, 44; 48, and 
50. 


* 
Arithmetic; Spelling— 

For questions and answers on arith- 
metic, see page 4. On page 25 is a 
test about measurements. ‘Turn to 
page 53 for an item on arithmetic, 
and to page 55 for one on spelling. 


Art Appreciation; Music 

The picture-study lesson for the 
cover subject, “Children of the 
Shell,” will be found on page 26. 
Music correlations are on the same 
page. Art-appreciation material in 
connection with the study of Holland 
appears on pages 48-49. 


Elementary Science— 

For a question-and-answer column 
on science, see page 7. Nature mate- 
rial appears on page 15; a science 
story on page 20; and correlations 
in handwork and program material on 
pages 36 and 38. See also an item 
on page 54. 


Language; Literature; Reading 

Questions on English are answered 
on page 9. For suggestions and cor- 
relations, see pages 24 and 53-54. 
Refer to page 13 for a poem by 
Eugene Field; to page 26 for poetry 
correlations; and to pages 28 and 
30-31 for handwork relating to a 
study of Heidi. For help in reading, 
turn to pages 8 and 54. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Refer to page 5 for answers to 
questions on social studies. Geog- 
raphy classes can use the frontispiece, 
page 13; lesson material on pages 18- 
19; a story, page 21; a test, page 25; 
handwork, pages 28-31 and 34-36; 
the Illustrated Unit of Work, pages 
43-52; and the Travel Department, 
pages 57-60 and 62. For history, 
see a unit, page 24; a test, page 25; 
and pages 43-52 and 55. A play, 
page 42; and material on pages 43- 
54 emphasize character education. 
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Anniversary Celebrations 


on sailings to and from your 


VACATION ABROAD 


1937 is the 90th Birthday of Hamburg-American Line and the 80th 
Birthday of North German Lloyd. More than 13,893,000 passengers 
have been carried between America and Europe on these LINES, a 
mgjor role in linking together the industrial, social and 
intellectual advances on the two continents. 


Anniversary Celebrations on our ships will reflect the inspiring days 
of our founding, the time of Richard Wagner in the height of his 
creative genius. Also our pleasure and pride in the goodly 
company of the passengers on our ships. 


Gala Midnight Sailing from New York Mid-Town Piers 
College Orchestras on Each Ship 


TO IRELAND -« 
Cabin Class *« 


The two swift de luxe Lloyd expresses . 


ENGLAND 
Tourist Class « 


* FRANCE + GERMANY 
Third Class 


. . direct docking early 


morning of fifth day of sailing at Cherbourg . . the same morning 


at Southampton 


- » next morning early at Bremen 


alongside the Berlin express. 


Bremen 


June 11 and June 30 


STUDENT SPECIAL 
JUNE 26, at 5 P.M. 


- Europa 


June 19 and July 7 


COBH, PLYMOUTH, 


Co lum b 5 CHERBOURG, BREMEN 


THE HAPAG “FAMOUS FOUR” EXPRESSES 


JUNE 20 


JUNE 27 


Deutschland: New York 


JULY 1 


JULY 8 


Hamburg - Hansa 


St. Louis 


TOURS 


Famous travel organizations are arrang- 
ing accommodations on these “ Student 
Sailings” for most attractive, ONE-COST 
Tours of ALL Europe during the great 1937 
season, which includes the Paris Interna- 
tional Exposition, Bayreuth Wagner Fes- 
tivals, Salzburg Festivals and many other 
major events. 


IndeCARpendent 


Why not form a group of friends and take 
your car along. Our ships carried many 
hundreds of cars last year. No car tax in 
Germany for 3 months stay. Fine auto 
roads through Europe. Inquire for: 


“ Motor- Bridge to Europe” 


With Leisure and extra economy 
to Ireland, England, Germany 


Berlin 


STUDY 


Highly prized and interesting Summer 
Courses are offered at Universities of Berlin, 
Bonn, Frankfurt, Freiburg, Hamburg, Heidel- 
berg, Munich, Weimar-Jena, 


Inquire for special booklet 


“Summer Courses Abroad“ 


YEAR ’ROUND STUDY 


For special courses in Arts and Sciences, 
for the Junior Year Course at Berlin or 
Munich (full academic credits at home) 
consult our 1937 Edition of: 


“Guide Book for Study in Evrope“’ 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Hamburg-American Line - North German Lloyd 


a 57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. a 
aPa Offices and Agents Everywhere eee 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


_ Ab 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 


3% by 5% inches, for each item. 


On the alip write Number of item 


desired, together with your name, mailing addresa, school, and teach 
ing position. Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 
required) to Treasure-Trove, The Inatructor, Dansville, New York. 
Please do not ask for itema mentioned more than five months ago. 





97. Stupidity—or Deafness? 

Do you know how many pupils 
under your supervision are hard of 
hearing? Have you ever been startled 
to find that some child who had 
seemed stupid was really laboring 
under the handicap of partial deaf- 
ness? Did you ever realize that 
speech difficulties are often accounted 
for by imperfect hearing? These are 
questions that every teacher must ask 
herself when she learns that an esti- 
mated three million school children 
out of twenty-four million in the 
United States have hearing defects. 
Neglect will mean a lifetime disabil- 
ity. In a number of communities 
audiometer tests are now given chil- 
dren and follow-up work is done, lip- 
reading and conservation-of-hearing 
classes are held, and the use of hearing 
aids is encouraged. What has been 
done, and what needs to be done, was 
explained in an address presented last 
summer before the Department of 
Lip Reading of the National Educa- 
tion Association, by Mrs. Lucella M. 
Moore. Reprints, under the title 
Better Hearing, Better Speech, are 
being distributed free by Acousticon. 


98. Hand-made—and Unmade 

We all know the meaning of 
“thumbs down,” but it seems that 
“palms down” is almost as sinister! 
It signifies, when you are shaking 
hands, that you are not as cordial as 
you might be, and broadly speaking 
it indicates that you are the kind of 
person who “wants nothing from 
other people,” a “self-contained, 
power-loving individual.” Naturally, 
even if you do secretly love power, 
you wont want to let the cat out of 


the bag by a gesture. If you would 
really like to know just how and 
when a woman should shake hands, 
and how she can use her hands most 
gracefully at all times, we recommend 
that you let Margery Wilson, the 
celebrated authority on Charm, be 
your guide. She explains such mys- 
teries in a smartly illustrated booklet, 
Poise Is in Your Hands, which the 
makers of Frostilla Lotion will send 
without charge. 


99. “Why We See... ” 

Men speak of taking a “bird’s-eye 
view” of a distant scene, because they 
know that birds have far-sighted 
eyes. Yet an eagle’s eye, however 
keen, would be worthless for reading. 
How seldom ‘we stop to consider why 
we can read or embroider or do crea- 
tive work in any one of a hundred 
arts and crafts. Yet only the most 
accurate adjustment of vision would 
enable us to do these things. If chil- 
dren understand early how marvelous 
their eyes are in structure and func- 
tion, and how necessary it is to care 
for them, there will be more adults 
with good sight and (we may hope) 
fewer automobile accidents. To pro- 
mote this end, the Better Vision In- 
stitute has prepared graphic educa 
tional materials on “Why We See Like 
Human Beings.” These comprise 
charts for schoolroom use, a 134- 
page book (written in conversational 
style, accurately informative, excel- 
lently illustrated), and booklets that 
tell an amazing amount about eyes 
within small space. One of the book- 
lets, together with data as to the basis 
on which all the materials can be ob- 
tained, will be sent on request. 





JUST FOR FUN 





“Did you kill all the germs in 
baby’s milk?” 

“Yes, | ran it through the meat 
chopper twice.” 


“Tommy, what is a synonym?” 
“A synonym is a word you use 
when you can’t spell the other one.” 


Johnny was visiting his uncle's 
farm. Among the animals was a 
young colt. The boy gazed at him 
long and earnestly. 

“What do you think of him?” his 
uncle asked. 

“Why, he’s all right, I guess,” an- 
swered Johnny, “but where are his 
rockers?” 


When the donkey saw the zebra 
He began to switch his tail; 
“Well, I never,” was his comment, 

“Saw a mule who'd been in jail.” 


88 


Teacher: Can anyone tell what 
happened after Washington mustered 
his army at Cambridge? 

Pupil: Yes, sir, he peppered the en 
emy and took the place by assault. 

Teacher: Sit down, I'll have no 
sauce from you. 


Teacher: Samuel, tell us, how do 
you like the country after city life? 

Samuel; I like it, but I’m especially 
glad we moved here on account of 
my dog. Our flat in the city was so 
small that he had to wag his tail up 
and down, instead of sideways. 


Robert: May I change my name 
today, Mother? 

Mother: Why on earth do you want 
to change your name? 

Robert: Becau‘e Dad said he would 
whip me when he gets home—as sure 
as my name is Robert. 
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Books, Plays, Schoolroom Helps 


American Can Co. (The Hawaiian 


Islands & Story of Pineapple) 73 
Ann Marie’s Workshop 10) 
Beckley Cardy % 9 10 
Book Supply Co., The ll 
Churchill Grindell Co. 1] 
Commonwealth Book Co., Ine., The 9 
Denison & Co., T. 5S. 10 
Ditto Incorporated 2nd Cover 
Dodson Co. Jos. H. ll 
Fairbairn Art Co. 10 
French, Samuel 7 
General Electric Co. 

(The New Story of Light) $2 
Hamburg Puppet Guild 1] 


Kellogg’s Singing Lady 


(Children’s Musical Plays) ] 
Merriam Co., G. & C. $1 
Milton Bradley Co. 4 
Mimeograph (A. B. Dick Co.) 12 
Morgan Dillon & Co. 10 
Palmer Co., The A. N. 10 
Perry Pictures Co., The 7 
Primary Art Co. 8 
Quarrie Corporation, The 

(Childeraft) 85, 4th Cover 


Rodeheaver Hall Mack Co., The 10 
Shredded Wheat 


(Picture Story Cards) 73 
Western Union Telegraph Co., The 
(Kiddiegrams) 70 


Wild Flower Preservation Society 77 


Food Products 


American Can Co. 73 
Kellogg Co. l 
Shredded Wheat 

(National Biseuit Co.) 73 


Equipment and Supplies 





American Crayon Co., The 9 
American Seating Co, 3 
Artistie Medal & Badge Co. 4 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 7 
Autopoint Co, 9 
Bastian Bros, Co. 11 
Binney & Smith Co. (Artista) 9 
Chicago Wheel & Mig. Co. $2 
Ditto Incorporated 2nd Cover 
Educational Laboratories 1] 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 7) 
Grouse Co., C. K. 9 
International Typewriter Co. — 10, 76 
1. C Smith & Corona Typewriters Ine 84 
Metal Arts Co. Ine. 6 
Mimeograph (A. B. Dick Co.) 12 
MultiPrinter Co. 11 
Rapaport Bros. 10 
Remington Rand Ine. 7 
Robbins Co. The 9 
Staedtler, Ine. J. 5. 10 
Ward Co. The C. FE. 10 
Hygiene and Health 
Allen’s Foot-Ease 70 
Fischer Mfg. Co. 70 
Kleenex Disposable Tissues 69 
Mothersills Seasick Remedy 74 
National Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers 84 


NR Tablets (A. H. Lewis Co.) 80 


Insurance 
Educators Beneficial Association — 71 
North American Accident Ins. Co. 70 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 66 


Instruction—Resident and By Mail 


American School il 
Columbian Correspondence College 77 
Franklin Institute ll, 76 
Greater University of Tours 82 
Instruction Service 

National College of Education 
North American Institute 

Temple University 

University Extension Conservatory 
University of Colorado 
University of Denver 

University of Minnesota 

U.S. School of Writing 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 
Washington University 


—_ _ 
~~ 2 — 2 8-2-2 2a 


Musical Instruments 
Hohner, Inc., M. 5 


Opportunities 
Bullard Co., The L. J. 6 
Compton & Co., F. E. 4 
Educators Association 4 
Fortuny’s 4 
Frontier Press Co.. The Bt 
Quarrie Corp., The 85. 4th Cover 
Q. W. Mills 77 
Shuman Co., Geo. L. 70 
Sinclair, Mr. 71 


Photo Finishing 


Moen Photo Service 7 
Olive Bros. 8 
Rays Photo Service ll 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Albert Teachers’ Agency 4 
Associated Teachers Agency 4 
Clark—Brewer 4 
Huff Teachers Agency 4 
Hughes Teachers Agency 4 
Personal Placement Bureau J 
Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Ageney 4 
Teachers’ Service Bureau 4 
Western Reference & Bond Assn. — 4 
Yates Fisher Teachers’ Agency, The 4 


Teachers’ Personal 


Capitol Social Engraving Co. 12 
Cliveden Yarn Co. $2 
Italian Balm (Campana Sales Co.) 80 
Maybelline Maseara 70 
Ou Engraving Co., N. 82 
Rieger, Paul ll 
Spirella Foundation Garments 16 
Virozol Co., Inc. The ll 
Wilson, Margery 6 
Yarn Novelty Co. $l 
Travel 
Hotels 


Elbow Beach Hotel (Bermuda) 85 
Hotel Empire (New York) 


Railroads 
Alaska Railroad, The 16 
Associated British & Irish 

Railways, Ine. 4 
Burlington Route 16 
Chicago & North Western Ry. — 16, % 
Great Northern Railway 76, 77 
Milwaukee Road, The 67, 16 
Northern Pacifie Railway 68, 16 
Pullman Co., The 65 
Southern Pacifie 69, 16 
Union Pacifie Railroad 61. % 
Regional 
Alaska Vacationland 1 


All-Year Club Southern California % 
Austrian State Tourist Dept. 
Canadian Travel Bureau tl 
East Michigan Tourist Assn. i) 
El Paso Gateway Club 

Finnish Travel Information Bureau ® 
Japan Tourist Bureau $l 
Luray Caverns 4 
Maine Development Commission 4% 
New Zealand Government 

Oregon State Highway Commission @ 
Quebee Tourist Bureau, Province of 
San Diego California Club 

Swedish Travel Information Bureau 4 


Steamships 
Alaska Steamship Co. ib 
Arnold Bernstein Line & 
Canadian Pacific 3 
Hamburg American Line ‘ 
North German Lloyd gi 
Holland-America Line 3 
Matson Line Oceanic Line y 
Red Star Line — 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co.  { 
Swedish American Line ~ 
United States Lines 6 
Tours 
Cosmopolitan Tours 8 
Gillespie, Kinports & Beard. Ine. 8! 
Greater University of Tours ~ 


Heckerman, H. C. - 
Marnell Travel Treats 
Metropolitan Travel Service. Ine. 
Universal Travel Service 
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